Editorial 


While in these times of pandemic, it has become difficult to meet in per- 
son and especially across borders, new ways of meeting and exchange have 
become important, especially electronic meetings that easily bridge borders 
and time zones. At the same time traditional means of communication, like 
the scholarly exchange in journals have shown their continued usefulness 
and relevance. In this sense, we welcome readers to the 2021 edition of JSCS, 
which is the eleventh edition as JSCS and the 54" of the whole series. 

Once again there is a good number of articles from different areas of Sep- 
tuagint research, from different countries and also from different scholarly 
points of view. This is the case for the book reviews as well. While for an 
annual journal it is impossible to cover everything that might be important, 
there should be a relevant cross section of what is written and discussed in 
the field. 

It is gratifying that this time we have four dissertation announcements. 
Although brief, they are an opportunity to make one’s dissertation known, 
and readers can see what is going on in this area. I would encourage doctoral 
students to send an announcement as soon as the dissertation is accepted. 
There is also another country report, this time on Septuagint and Septuagint 
research in Austria, the home country of the present editor. The series is not 
yet complete, as some reports are still awaited. 

This year, one of the great figures of Septuagint research passed away: 
Mme. Marguerite Harl, the founder of “La Bible d’Alexandrie”, at the amaz- 
ing age of 101 years. Cécile Dogniez, one of her former students, looks back 
on her scholarly achievements and her impressive biography. 


It is now eleven years since I took over the responsibility as editor-in- 
chief. This coincided with the transition from the Bulletin to the Journal that 
Glenn Wooden, my predecessor, had initiated. I started with volume 44 and 
the year 2011 as the first volume of the Journal. By that time we usually had 
up to 160 pages and the Journal was published by Eisenbrauns as the Bulletin 
had been previously. As Jim Eisenbraun retired and Eisenbrauns became an 
imprint, Paul Peeters made the generous offer to publish our Journal. This 
came together with the 50-year anniversary volume of JSCS in 2017. Over 
the years, the publisher and the editor took steps to ensure that JSCS should 
be both, the Journal of the members of IOSCS, but also a Journal present in 
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as many libraries as possible. The Journal has grown in size and now also all 
the papers and book reviews from its very inception in 1968 are listed in a 
searchable index at the homepage of IOSCS (http://ccat.sas.upenn.edu/ioscs/). 
Early this year we were surprised by the very sad and unexpected death 
of Paul Peeters. Yet we are thankful for the continuation of the excellent 
cooperation, now with Luc and Stephanie Peeters and their staff. 


After eleven years of service, it now seems time for me to pass on the respon- 
sibility. Being editor-in-chief has been an interesting experience, with chal- 
lenges, surprises and joyful moments, and, not the least, with many enjoyable 
and stimulating contacts all over the world. 

Supported by the editorial board and the peer reviewers, it was always my 
goal to maintain a high scholarly standard. In scholarship there are always 
different ideas, different insights and different schools of thought. It was 
important to me that differing opinions be presented accurately and dealt with 
respectfully. This meant that from time to time I wrote an email suggesting 
an author to reconsider the wording. 

Two big concerns for an international journal are the language problem and 
the lack of equal access to scholarly literature. Today, English has become the 
lingua franca, not least in scholarship. However, there is a crucial difference 
from former centuries, when Latin served as the lingua franca: Then everyone 
had to learn Latin as second language, while today, there are native speakers 
and there are others who have to learn the lingua franca as a second language. 
This interestingly combines with the observation that, in spite of the ideal, 
even in scholarship native English speakers read publications in other lan- 
guages less and less — The other problem concerns the accessibility of litera- 
ture. In many countries, American and European literature is not present in 
the libraries. In addition, electronic books are not always accessible or they 
are simply too expensive. Recently, the problem of equal opportunities was 
once more brought up by the SBL, under the specific perspective of racism. 
However, with regard to scholarship, in many countries the main barriers are 
language and the accessibility of scholarly literature. My suggestion is that 
our “International Organization” should bring together a pool of people who 
are willing to help with these problems. 


At this point in time I want to say thank you once more to all the people I 
have had the privilege to work with: To the editorial board, Cécile Dogniez, 
Alison Salvesen, Jim Aitken, Ross Wagner, and Marieke Dhont who helps man- 
aging the book reviews; to all the authors of the articles and of the book reviews, 
to the unnamed peer reviewers and, last but not least, to our publisher with his 
staff. 
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My farewell concerns the function as editor-in-chief of JSCS. Happily, this 
is not a farewell to the people with whom I have been in contact over the 
years, and certainly not to Septuagint scholarship. Greetngs and best wishes, 
especially to Eberhard Bons, my successor, 


Siegfried KREUZER 


Septuagint and Septuagint Studies in Austria 


Siegfried KREUZER 


As the present editor of JSCS is an Austrian, a report on Septuagint studies 
in Austria should not be missing. 

Firstly, it should be mentioned that there are many ancient manuscripts 
in Austrian libraries, esp. in the Papyrus-Sammlung in the Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, which with its Erzherzog-Rainer-Papyrus collection 
houses one of the largest collections of papyri in the world.! Probably the 
most famous manuscript with a Greek biblical text is the Wiener Genesis, a 
manuscript of the book of Genesis with beautiful color illustrations, depict- 
ing scenes like Adam and Eve in the paradise (Gen 3) or Abraham at night 
under the stars (Gen 15), or Eliezer and Rebecca at the well (Gen 24). It 
originated ca. 540, most probably in Syria (Antioch?), and although it origi- 
nally contained 96 leaves (192 pages), there exist now only 24 leaves, with 
48 color illustrations. The text is written with silver ink, the nomina sacra 
with gold ink.? 

In their Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften, Alfred Rahlfs and 
Detlef Fraenkel, list about 110 papyri up to the 8" cent. that are kept at the 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek in Vienna. Most of them are fragments 
from the Psalms, but some are from the prophetic and wisdom books. Many 
of the Septuagint papyri were edited by the New Testament scholar Kurt 
Niederwimmer, of the Evanglisch-theologische Fakultät of the University of 


' The collection was established as a museum in 1899 with the about 10,000 papyri from 
the first Fayyum-papyrus-discovery in 1880. It comprises now ca. 180,000 objects. The present 
director is Prof. Bernhard Palme. 

2 The codex has been known since the 16" cent. There is a digitised version: http: //data. 
onb.ac.at/rep/106F8E6A and a facsimile edition. Restoration of the codex was completed in 
2019. Christian Gastgeber, Christa Hofmann, and Barbara Zimmermann (eds.), Die Wiener 
Genesis. Cod. theol. gr. 31, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek Wien. Kommentar zur Faksimile- 
Edition (Luzern: Quaternio Verlag 2019); Christa Hofmann, The Vienna Genesis. Material 
analysis and conservation of a Late Antique illuminated manuscript on purple parchment 
(Wien: Bohlau 2020). 

3 Alfred Rahlfs, Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften des Alten Testaments (Berlin: 
Weidmann 1914); Alfred Rahlfs and Detlev Fraenkel, Verzeichnis der griechischen Hand- 
schriften des Alten Testaments. Bd. 1: Die Überlieferung bis zum VIII. Jahrhundert (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 2004), 390-443. 
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Vienna. In recent decades Hans Forster, who is also working on Coptic 
manuscripts, has continued this task.* 

The Middle Ages concentrated on the Latin Bible. The illuminated Riesen- 
bibel (Giant Bible) of St. Florian was produced around 1140 in the scrip- 
torium of the St. Florian Monastery in Upper-Austria and is still (mainly) 
kept in its library. It is one of the largest Bible manuscripts (66 x 48 cm) in 
the world.’ Its text is interesting because, at that late date, it was still influ- 
enced by the Old Latin (rather than by the Vulgate), which often is close to 
the Old Greek. 

With reference to the Latin text, there was an interesting array of activi- 
ties in Bible translation from the time of the Mondsee-fragments, ca. 810, to 
the (anonymous) Osterreichischer Bibeliibersetzer (Austrian Bible Translator) 
in the 15 cent., which partly also included texts from the Old Testament 
and the Apocrypha.® 

During the Renaissance and Reformation, there also arose interest in the 
Greek Bible, certainly focused on the New Testament, but also including the 
Septuagint. One of the famous humanists at the University of Vienna (where 
Huldrych [Ulrich] Zwingli also studied for some time) was Konrad Celtis, 
who, however, concentrated mostly on secular subjects like classical poetry. 
At the Protestant “Landschaftsschule”, founded 1577 in Loosdorf, west 
of Vienna, the curriculum comprised Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, with an 
emphasis on the Bible.’ 


* Kurt Niederwimmer, „Bisher unedierte Fragmente biblischen Inhalts aus der Sammlung 
Erzherzog Rainer“, JOBG 14 (1965), 7 — 9 (Mss 2121 and 2145); idem, „Zwei Psalmenfrag- 
mente aus der Sammlung Erzherzog Rainer“, JOBG 35 (1985), 127 — 130 (Mss 2209 and 2091); 
idem, „Ein Papyrusfragment mit Ps. 142 LXX“, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 79 (1986), 265-267 
(Ms 2213); Johannes M. Diethart and Kurt Niederwimmer, „Ein Psalm und ein Christlicher 
Hymnus auf Papyrus“, JÖBG 36 (1986), 61-64 (Ms 2183). 

Hans Forster, „‘Das Verlangen der Elenden hörst du, Herr.‘ Ein neues Wiener Septuaginta- 
fragment auf Papyrus: Psalm 9,39£.“, in: biblos 43 (1994), 141-145; idem, „“Streck dich nicht 
mit einer Verheirateten zum Weingelage hin‘ (Sir 9,9a). Edition von P.Vindob. K 9670”, 
ZAC 14), 2010, 273-305. Förster also published a good number of New Testament and Patris- 
tic papyri, both Greek and Coptic. 

5 Friedrich Buchmayr, Karl Rehberger, and Friedrich Simader: Die Riesenbibel von 
St. Florian, Codices Illuminati. Meisterwerke aus den Sammlungen der bedeutendsten Biblio- 
theken der Welt. II. Stifts- und Klosterbibliotheken, vol. 5 (Graz: Akademische Druck- und 
Verlags-Anstalt 2008). 

6 See the description in Siegfried Kreuzer, „Vom Dolmetschen “—Beobachtungen zur 
Lutherbibel 2017, zu ihrer Vorgeschichte und zu Grundfragen der Bibelübersetzung“, 
Kerygma und Dogma 63 (2017), 263-296: 266-270. 

7 Helene Miklas, Die Protestantische „Hohe Schule“ in Loosdorf 1574-1627—Meilenstein 
auf dem Weg der reformatorischen Pädagogik in Österreich - oder bloß Episode ? (Dissertation, 
University of Vienna, 1999). 
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After the Renaissance and the Protestant interlude in the 16" cent., Bible 
translations and biblical studies concentrated on the Latin text of the Vulgate 
only, including the deuterocanonical/apocryphal books. Only in the 19" cent. 
was there some awareness of the Septuagint as the Greek version of the Old 
Testament (and the Apocrypha). While Roman Catholic scholars focused 
on the Latin text, Protestant scholars focused (for the Old Testament) on the 
Hebrew text, but both sides also turned to the Septuagint, for the most part, 
to deal with the so-called Apocrypha or Deuterocanonical Writings. 


In the 20" cent., there arose a new interest in the Septuagint, on the one 
hand in the wake of textual and exegetical studies, esp. in commentaries on 
deuterocanonical books, and on the other hand in the context of rising inter- 
est in Early Jewish literature. Johannes Marböck, at the Catholic-Theological 
Faculty in Graz/Styria worked on the Wisdom of Ben Sira and published a 
commentary on that book. He published research on Jesus Sirach, on wisdom 
themes in general, and on the place of Ben Sira in the context of Jewish and 
Hellenistic wisdom traditions and texts.’ Marböck published a large com- 
mentary on Sirach in the series “Herder Theologischer Kommentar”.? For the 
revised Einheitsiibersetzung (2016), he worked on the wisdom writings and 
he was especially responsible for the final version of the revision of Sirach as 
prepared by Renate Egger-Wenzel, now entirely based on the Greek text. His 
wider interests are reflected in the title of his Festschrift ,,Auf den Spuren der 
schriftgelehrten Weisen“.!? 

Also, his Protestant colleague Georg Sauer, at the Evangelisch-Theologische 
Fakultät in Vienna, worked on Ben Sira. After his habilitation on the proverbs 
of Agur (Prov 30),!! he was entrusted with the annotated translation of Ben 
Sira/Jesus Sirach for the “Jüdische Schriften aus hellenistisch-römischer Zeit” 
and later with the commentary in the new series “Das Alte Testament Deutsch. 


8 See Johannes Marböck, Weisheit im Wandel: Untersuchungen zur Weisheitstheologie 
bei Ben Sira (Habilitationsschrift Universität Graz 1970 = Bonner biblische Beiträge 37, Bonn: 
Hanstein 1971; 2" ed. BZAW 227, Berlin: deGruyter 1999; repr. 2016); and his collected 
essays in Gottes Weisheit unter uns. Zur Theologie des Buches Sirach, ed. Irmtraud Fischer, 
Herder Biblische Studien 6 (Freiburg: Herder 1995); and e.g. „Text und Übersetzung. Horizonte 
einer Auslegung im Prolog zum griechischen Sirach“ in his collected essays in Weisheit und 
Frömmigkeit, Österreichische Biblische Studien 29 (Frankfurt am Main: Lang 2006), 47-63. 

? Johannes Marböck, Jesus Sirach 1 — 23, Herders theologischer Kommentar zum Alten 
Testament (Freiburg: Herder 2010). 

10 Irmtraud Fischer, Ursula Rapp, and Johannes Schiller (eds.), Auf den Spuren der schrift- 
gelehrten Weisen: Festschrift für Johannes Marböck, BZAW 331 (Berlin/Boston: deGruyter 
2003). 

'l Georg Sauer, Die Sprüche Agurs. Untersuchungen zur Herkunft, Verbreitung und 
Bedeutung einer biblischen Stilform unter besonderer Berücksichtigung von Proverbia c. 30, 
BWANT 84 (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer 1963). 
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Apokryphen”, which he completed in 2000.'* Sauer also published related 
studies.!? One of his students, Volker Kieweler, engaged himself in the then 
lively debate about the Jewish or Hellenistic background of the book.'* Herbert 
Migsch, a student of Georg Braulik in Vienna, published a number of Studies 
on Jeremiah, both, its Hebrew and its Greek text.!5 

At this point, the Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt, in Graz, Styria, 
should be mentioned. Besides publishing new research, this publishing house 
laid some emphasis on reprints of historically important books. Maybe the 
most important in the realm of Septuagint studies was the reprint of the famous 
1653 London polyglot by Brian Walton.!f They also reprinted the Hatch- 
Redpath Concordance of the Septuagint!” and other works like Christian 
Abraham Wahl’s, Clavis librorum veteris testamenti Apocryphorum Philo- 
logica (Leipzig, 1853) with the large addition (pp. 511-828) by Johannes Bap- 
tist Bauer, Index verborum in libris pseudepigraphis usurpatorum,'® and the 
new book: Johannes Baptist Bauer, Clavis Apocryphorum Supplementum: 
complectens voces versionis Germanicae libri Henoch Slavici; libri Jubilae- 
orum; Odarum Salomonis.'? 

Also, a number of younger colleagues, such as Franz Böhmisch and 
Werner Urbanz, worked on the Septuagint. They engaged in Sirach-studies,”° 


Georg Sauer, Jesus Sirach, JSHRZ IN/5 (Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus 1981); 
Georg Sauer, Jesus Sirach / Ben Sira, ATD.A 1 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 2000). 

'3 Now in: Georg Sauer, Studien zu Ben Sira und zur frühjüdischen Weisheit, with a bio- 
graphy and a bibliography, edited by Siegfried Kreuzer, BZAW 440 (Berlin: deGruyter 2013). 

14 Volker Kieweler, Ben Sira zwischen Judentum und Hellenismus: eine Auseinanderset- 
zung mit Th[eophil] Middendorp, BEATAJ 30 (Frankfurt am Main: Lang 1992). 

15 Among others: Herbert Migsch, Lesarten aus der Zürcher Bibel in der Septuaginta-Über- 
setzung von Charles Thomson: Beispiele aus dem Jeremiabuch, BIOSCS 43 (2010), 97-112; 
idem, Die griechischen Lesarten von Jeremia 42,11 LXX und ihre Vorlage, JSCS 45 (2012), 
94-103; idem, Die hebräische Vorlage von Jeremia 42LXX, 14a, Biblische Notizen, 163 (2014), 
45-52; idem, Jeremia 42LXX, 18-19 und die hebräische Vorlage, Biblische Notizen, 165 (2015), 
19-34; idem, Zwei Anmerkungen zu Jeremia 27LXX im Hexapla-Apparat der Göttinger Edition, 
JSCS 48 (2015), 104-112. 

!6 Brian Walton, Biblia Sacra polyglotta (Graz: Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt, 
1963-1965). 

17 Edwin Hatch and Henry A. Redpath, A Concordance to the Septuagint and the Other 
Greek Versions of the Old Testament (Including the Apocryphal Books), 3 vols. bound in 2 
(Graz: Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt 1954). 

18 Graz: Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt 1972. 

19 Graz: Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt 1980. 

20 Franz Böhmisch, „‘Haec omnia liber vitae‘: Zur Theologie der erweiterten Textformen 
des Sirachbuches“, SNTU.A 22 (1997) 160-180; idem, „Die Textformen des Sirachbuches und 
ihre Zielgruppen“, Protokolle zur Bibel 6 (1997) 87-112; idem, „Ein Liebesgedicht eines jüdi- 
schen Weisheitslehrers auf seine Jugendliebe (Sir 51,13-30)“, Visionen des Anfangs: Biblisches 
Forum Jahrbuch 2 (München 2004), 49-70; idem, „Die Blattvertauschung (Lage 12 und 13) 
im griechischen Sirachbuch“, Protokolle zur Bibel 14 (2005) 17-22; idem: „Spiegelungen der 
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but also in related areas.?! Besides Siegfried Kreuzer (see below), two other 
Austrian scholars participated in the Septuaginta-Deutsch project, both for the 
translation and the commentary volumes: Franz Winter translated and com- 
mented on 4 Königtümer, ?? and Andreas Vonach translated and commented 
on Jeremiah. They also wrote research papers related to the project.” 


Seele und Gesichter. Traumkritik im Sirachbuch“, in: Geistes-Gegenwart. Vom Lesen, Denken 
und Sagen des Glaubens. Festschrift fiir Peter Hofer, Franz Hubmann und Hanjo Sauer, Linzer 
Philosophisch-Theologische Beiträge, 17 (Frankfurt a.Main: Lang 2009), 19 — 30; idem, „Die 
Vorlage der syrischen Sirachübersetzung und die gereimte hebräische Paraphrase zu Ben Sira aus 
der Ben-Ezra-Geniza“, in: Gerhard Karner, Frank Ueberschaer, and Burkhard Zapff (eds.), Texts 
and Contexts of the Book of Sirach. Texte und Kontexte des Sirachbuches, SCS 66 (Atlanta, GA: 
SBL Press 2017), 199-237. 

Werner Urbanz, Gebet im Sirachbuch: Zur Terminologie von Klage und Lob in der griechi- 
schen Texttradition, Herders biblische Studien 60 (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder 2009); idem, 
„Emotionen mit Gott. Aspekte aus den Gebetsaussagen im Sirachbuch“, in: Renate Egger- 
Wenzel and Jeremy Corley (eds.), Emotions from Ben Sira to Paul, DCLY 2011 (Berlin: 
deGruyter 2012), 133-158; idem, „Sir 51,1-12: Anhang oder Knotenpunkt“, in: Gerhard Kar- 
ner, Frank Ueberschaer, and Burkhard Zapff (eds.), Texts and Contexts of the Book of Sirach. 
Texte und Kontexte des Sirachbuches, SCS 66 (Atlanta, GA: SBL Press 2017), 301-322. 

21 Franz Böhmisch, „Handschriftenforschung mit Computer und Smartphone: Digitalisate 
zu Tobit und Sirach“, Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift 168 (2020), 122-130. 

2 Franz Winter, ,,Sprachliche Beobachtungen zur Septuagintafassung von 2Kön (= 4Kün)“, 
Protokolle zur Bibel 12 (2003), 69-89; idem, „Kommentar zu Basileion IV/Das Vierte Buch 
der Königtümer/Das zweite Buch der Könige“, in: Martin Karrer and Wolfgang Kraus (eds.), 
Septuaginta Deutsch, Vol 2/1: Kommentar zum griechischen Alten Testament in deutscher 
Ubersetzung (Stuttgart 2011), 978-1037; idem (together with Siegfried Kreuzer and Martin 
Meiser), „Einleitung zu Basileion I-IV/ Die Bücher der Königtümer“, in: Martin Karrer and 
Wolfgang Kraus (eds.), Septuaginta Deutsch, Vol 2: Kommentar zum griechischen Alten 
Testament in deutscher Übersetzung, Stuttgart 2011, 714-744; idem, „Die dokumentarischen 
Papyri Ägyptens und die LXX: Einige Beobachtungen zum Text von 2Kön“, in: Peter Arzt and 
Christine Kreinecker (eds.), Light from the East. Papyrologische Kommentare zum Neuen Testa- 
ment, Philippika — Marburger altertumskundliche Abhandlungen 39 (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 
2010), 40-52. 

233 Andreas Vonach, „Jeremias. Ieremias / Jeremia“, in: in: Martin Karrer and Wolfgang 
Kraus (eds.), Septuaginta Deutsch, Vol 2: Kommentar zum griechischen Alten Testament in deut- 
scher Übersetzung (Stuttgart 2011), 2696-2814; idem, „HÄ BAAL in der Jer-LXX - Erschlie- 
Bung neuer Horizonte als Übersetzungstechnik“, in: Andreas Vonach and Georg Fischer, Hori- 
zonte biblischer Texte. Festschrift für Josef M. Oesch zum 60. Geburtstag, OBO 196 (Fribourg: 
Academic Press; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 2003), 59-70; idem, „Jer 10,1-10: Crux 
interpretum für die kürzere LXX-Version?“ in: Wolfgang Kraus and Olivier Munnich (eds.), 
La Septante en Allemagne et en France, OBO 238 (Fribourg: Academic Press; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 2010), 204-216; idem, „Das Zeugnis der Makkabäerbrüder: 
Martyrium im hellenistischen Judentum?“ in: Jözef Niewiadomski et al. (eds.), Opfer — 
Helden — Märtyrer: Das Martyrium als religionspolitologische Herausforderung, Innsbrucker 
theologische Studien 83 (Innsbruck and Wien: Tyrolia 2011), 141-152; idem, „Josephus 
Flavius‘ Bedeutung hinsichtlich der Topographie und Geographie der Levante in hellenistisch- 
römischer Zeit,“ Protokolle zur Bibel 17 (2008), 127-137; idem, „Heiden statt Babylonier: 
zur politisierenden Transformation von Exilstheologie in Diasporatheologie in der Jeremia- 
Septuaginta“, in: Monika Datterl, Wilhelm Guggenberger, and Claudia Paganini (eds.), Glaube 
und Politik in einer pluralen Welt (Innsbruck: University Press 2017), 205-223; idem, „Making 
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Siegfried Kreuzer studied and graduated at the Evangelisch-Theologische 
Fakultät at the Vienna University. In 1991 he became professor of Old Tes- 
tament at the Protestant University in Wuppertal, Germany. Practically from 
its inception in 1999 he became involved with the Septuaginta-Deutsch pro- 
ject, initiated by Martin Karrer and Wolfgang Kraus. He became coordinator 
for the Historical books and he himself worked esp. on the books of Samu- 
el-Kings and Judges. In the context of this work he made his discoveries about 
the relationship between the kaige and the Antiochian texts. By a different 
approach, he came to the same result as Dominque Barthélemy, that the 
Antiochian (or Lucianic) text is the older base text for the kaige recension 
and therefore very close (or, except for mistakes and minor adaptations, even 
identical) to the original Greek text (Old Greek). He also found an approach 
for a consistent explanation of the seemingly irregular and sometimes even 
contradictory differences between the kaige and Antiochian texts. Later 
on, he became one of the main organizers of the bi-annual International 
Septuagint conferences in Wuppertal that started in 2006, and he was coeditor 
of most of the conference volumes.” In 2015 he published a collection of some 
of his Septuagint studies: The Bible in Greek. Translation, Transmission, 
and Theology of the Septuagint (Septuagint and Cognate Studies, Vol. 63). 
During this time, Karrer, Kraus, and Kreuzer also initiated the series “Hand- 
buch zur Septuaginta/Handbook on the Septuagint” for which he edited the 
first volume, Einleitung in die Septuaginta (2016),?° with contributions by 
42 scholars from 14 countries. It appeared in English translation as Intro- 
duction to the Septuagint in 2019.7’ With volume 44 (2011), Kreuzer followed 
Glenn Wooden as Editor in Chief of the Journal of Septuagint and Cognate 
Studies, which he is still editing. 

Kristin De Troyer, from Belgium taught in Claremont, California, USA, and 
in St. Andrews, Scotland, before she was called to the Theological Faculty 


or Reading Books?: The LXX-Version of Qoheleth and its Tendency to Pessimism“, Proto- 
kolle zur Bibel 29 (2020), 64-73. 

4 See among others: Siegfried Kreuzer, “Translation and Recensions: Old Greek, Kaige, 
and Antiochene Text in Samuel and Reigns”, BIOSCS 42 (2009), 34-51; idem, “B or not B? 
The Place of Codex Vaticanus in textual history and in Septuagint research”, in: J. Cook 
and H.-J. Stipp (eds.), Text-critical and Hermeneutical Studies in the Septuagint, VTS 154 
(Leiden: Brill 2012), 69-96; idem, “The Origins and Transmission of the Septuagint”, in: 
Siegfried Kreuzer (ed.), Introduction to the Septuagint (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press 
2019), 1-56. 

25 The conference volumes appeared in the series “Wissenschaftliche Monographien zum 
Neuen Testament”, vols. 219, 252, 286, 325, 361, 405, at J.C.B. Mohr in Tiibingen. 

26 Siegfried Kreuzer (ed.), Einleitung in die Septuaginta, Handbuch zur Septuaginta I 
(Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus 2016). 

27 Siegfried Kreuzer (ed.), Introduction to the Septuagint (Baylor University Press 2019). 
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in Salzburg, Austria, in 2015, as a Professor of Old Testament Studies. She 
has published on the Alpha-text of the book of Esther, and on the book of 
Joshua. # She also edited and published the Schøyen papyri of the book of 
Joshua.” While still in Belgium she founded the “Contributions to Biblical 
Exegesis and Theology” series, and now, in Salzburg, she is one of the editors 
of the “Deuterocanonical and Cognate Literature Studies” (DCLS) and “Bibli- 
sche Notizen” (BN) series. 

The DCLS is an organ of the International Society for the Study of Deu- 
terocanonical and Cognate Literature, which was initiated, together with 
others, by Friedrich Vinzenz Reiterer, the predecessor of Kristin de Troyer in 
Salzburg. Reiterer published on Jesus Sirach, especially on its different tex- 
tual versions. Renate Egger-Wenzl also is engaged with Septuagint studies, 
esp. on Jesus Sirach and Tobit.*° 

Two other studies should be mentioned: Dionisio Candido, „Die Vetus 
Latina und der Josephus Text des Ester Buches“, represents the field of “Cog- 
nate Studies”. The series Papyrologische Kommentare, ed. by Peter Arzt- 
Grabner, also has relevance to Septuagint studies.*! 

The most recent addition to Septuagint scholarship in Austria is probably 
Stefanie Plangger (now Stefanie Peintner), who comes from Upper-Austria 
and is now working in Vienna. After her studies in Innsbruck, she wrote 
her doctoral dissertation in Strassbourg with Eberhard Bons.*? While there, 


8 Kristin de Troyer, The End of the Alpha Text of Esther: Translation and Narrative in 
MT 8:1-17, LXX 8:1-17, and AT 7:14-41, SCS 48 (Atlanta: SBL Press 2000). 

°° Kristin de Troyer, “Reconstructing the OG of Joshua”, in: Wolfgang Kraus, R. Glenn 
Wooden (eds.), Septuagint Research. Issues and Challenges in the Study of the Greek Jewish 
Scriptures, SCS 53 (Atlanta, GA: SBL Press 2006), 105-118; idem, “LXX, Joshua (MS 2648)”, 
in: Rosario Pintaudi (ed.): Papyri Graecae Schøyen (PSchéyen I) (= Manuscripts in the 
Schoyen Collection. V: Greek papyri), vol. I, Papyrologica Florentina 35 (Florenz: Edizioni 
Gonelli 2005), 81-145 and tables XVI-XXVII; idem, “MS 2649: Leviticus”, in: Diletta 
Minutoli and Rosario Pintaudi (eds.), Papyri Graecae Schøyen (PSchoyen II): Essays and 
Texts in Honour of Martin Schøyen, Papyrologica Florentina 40, (Florenz, Edizioni Gonnelli, 
2010), 3-68 and tables I-XVI. 

30 Renate Egger-Wenzel and Ingrid Krammer (eds.), Der Einzelne und seine Gemeinschaft 
bei Ben Sira, BZAW 270 (Berlin/New York: deGruyter, 1998); idem (ed.), Ben Sira’s God. 
Proceedings of the International Ben Sira Conference Durham Ushaw College 2001, BZAW 321 
(Berlin/New York: deGruyter, 2002); James K. Aitken, Renate Egger-Wenzel, and Stefan 
C. Reif (eds.), Discovering, Deciphering and Dissenting. Ben Sira Manuscripts after 120 Years, 
DCLY 2018, (Berlin/Boston: deGruyter, 2018). 

31 Peter Arzt-Grabner (ed.), Papyrologische Kommentare zum Neuen Testament (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 2003-). 

32 Stefanie Plangger, L'image de Dieu. Eidölon - Etudes sur l’origine et l’emploi du concept 
de la Septante pour designer l’effigie des deites (Diss. Strassbourg 2018), The Septuagint in 
its Ancient Context 1 (Turnhout: Brepols 2021); see also idem, “’Aber nicht wie die Ägypter 
formierte er seine Kunstwerke aus Backstein und Granit...‘ Bild-Gottheiten in der Septuaginta”, 
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she contributed to the Historical and Theological Lexicon of the Septuagint 
(HTLS) project. 


This overview shows that, although biblical exegesis in Austria, as in other 
countries, focuses on the Hebrew text of the Old Testament and the Greek 
text of the New Testament, the Septuagint is an important intermediary in the 
field of biblical studies and also between the original texts and later tradi- 
tions. One may hope that this insight into scholarship from Austria helps to 
broaden awareness concerning Septuagint studies. 


SIEGFRIED KREUZER 

Protestant University Wuppertal 
Wuppertal, Germany 
siegfried.kreuzer@kiho-wuppertal.de 


in: Johann Cook and Martin Rösel (eds.), Toward a Theology of the Septuagint: Stellenbosch 
Congress on the Septuagint, 2018, Septuagint and Cognate Studies 74 (Atlanta, GA: SBL 
Press 2020), 141-162; and several articles in: Eberhard Bons (ed.), Historical and Theological 
Lexicon of the Septuagint, vol. I (Tübingen: Mohr 2020). 


In memoriam 


Marguerite Harl (1919-2020) 


Cécile DOGNIEZ 


Marguerite Baylé, née le 3 avril 1919 à Dax dans les Landes, d’une mère 
catholique et d’un père agnostique, tous deux originaires de l’Ariège, dépar- 
tement du Sud-Ouest de la France, est décédée à Paris le 30 août 2020, à 
l’âge de 101 ans. 

Etudiante à l’Université de Toulouse, elle est reçue à l’agrégation de Lettres 
classiques en 1941, puis nommée professeur de français-latin-grec au lycée 
de jeunes filles de Cahors. En cette période de guerre, avec son cortège de 
tourments, de pénurie et d’inquiétude, Marguerite Baylé commence à lire et à 
étudier la Bible. Elle crée avec ses collègues un petit cercle biblique auquel se 
joignent deux jeunes filles juives, dont les familles ont trouvé refuge dans le 
Lot, situé en zone non occupée. Mais l’arrestation suivie de la déportation de 
certains membres de ces familles, ainsi que l’aide qu’elle apporte en 1942 à 
l'évasion de son plus jeune frère, Pierre, parti par un col des Pyrénées rejoindre 
l’armée française d’Afrique du Nord — il mourra sur le front à Mulhouse en 
1945 — vinrent interrompre cette lecture en commun du texte biblique. 

Par la suite, le renouveau des études bibliques découvert à travers ses lec- 
tures, ainsi que les nouvelles approches religieuses et philosophiques initiées 
par certains intellectuels, croyants ou non croyants, l’incitèrent à étudier ces 
grands témoins de la tradition que sont les textes grecs des Pères de l’Eglise. 
Elle décide alors de préparer une thèse. 

Elle arrive à Paris en 1949 où elle rencontre Jean-Marie Harl, brillant neu- 
ropsychiatre et élève du professeur Jean Delay. Ils se marient en 1951 et 
auront trois enfants. 

Membre assidu du séminaire de l’historien, grand spécialiste d’Augustin, 
Henri-Irénée Marrou, qui réunit en Sorbonne à la fois historiens, philologues, 
archéologues et biblistes, Marguerite Harl suit également, à l’Ecole pratique 
des hautes études, les cours d’Henri-Charles Puech, un historien des religions 
qui a joué en France, après la guerre, un rôle éminent dans l’essor des études 
patristiques. 
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Marguerite Harl soutient en 1957 sa thèse sur le père de l’exégèse biblique, 
Origéne d’Alexandrie!. Elle est élue l’année suivante sur la chaire de « Langue 
et littérature post-classiques » nouvellement créée en Sorbonne. En tant 
qu’helléniste, elle inaugure ainsi, au sein de l’université française de tra- 
dition laïque, un cursus littéraire sur les textes juifs de la période hellénis- 
tique, les auteurs chrétiens des premiers siècles et les philosophes de cette 
même époque. Belle audace chez une femme qui force ainsi les portes de 
l’université dans l’immédiat après-guerre pour y faire entrer le judaïsme hel- 
lénisé et le christianisme antique ! 

Dans le cadre de ce séminaire de recherche, Marguerite Harl étudie, avec 
l'extrême rigueur de la philologue qu’elle est et dans la stricte objectivité 
scientifique qui est celle de l’université laïque française, les œuvres de Philon 
d'Alexandrie, de Clément d'Alexandrie, d’Origéne et de Grégoire de Nysse. 

Sans cesse guidée par le souci d’étudier les textes dans leur contexte cultu- 
rel, littéraire et philosophique, Marguerite Harl procède de façon aussi pré- 
cise et complète que possible à l’analyse minutieuse de chacun de ses objets 
de recherche. Elle a, en outre, tout au long de sa carrière — et dans la plus 
pure tradition de la relation maître-disciple — toujours soigneusement veillé 
à former et à associer à sa recherche nombre de jeunes étudiants qui sui- 
vaient ses cours, parmi lesquels Gilles Dorival, Alain Le Boulluec et Olivier 
Munnich. 

Son mari meurt en 1965 dans un accident d’alpinisme à Chamonix où, 
passionnés de montagne, ils avaient fait construire un chalet. Son fils aîné 
sera lui aussi victime de la montagne l’été 1970. D’une extrême exigence 
envers elle-même, cette grande universitaire cachait sous des apparences par- 
fois un peu rudes une nature inquiète et pudique, et faisait preuve, en privé, 
de la plus grande bienveillance et d’une fidèle amitié! 

A partir de 1960, le philosophe juif Philon d'Alexandrie, si souvent cité 
et tant admiré par des écrivains chrétiens comme Clément d'Alexandrie ou 
Origène sur lesquels elle travaillait alors, fut au centre des recherches du 
séminaire de grec post-classique qu’elle dirigea jusqu’en 1987. Elle-même 
publia en 1966 aux Sources chrétiennes, à Lyon, la traduction du traité Quis 
rerum divinarum heres sit. 

Cette même année, lors du premier colloque sur Philon d'Alexandrie orga- 
nisé à Lyon, elle fit la connaissance du dominicain Dominique Barthélemy, 
professeur d’Ancien Testament à Fribourg en Suisse, et qui s’intéressait à 


' Sa thèse, Origéne et la fonction révélatrice du Verbe incarné publié aux Editions du Seuil 
en 1958, fut rééditée en 2019 par G. Dorival, A. Le Boulluec et L. Perrone aux Belles Lettres. 
Une bibliographie complète des livres et articles publiés par M. Harl, tant sur les Pères de 
l'Eglise que sur la Septante, figure aux pages 493-501 de ce même ouvrage. 
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l’histoire du texte de la Septante : il avait en particulier travaillé sur le rouleau 
grec des Douze Petits Prophètes découvert près de Qumrân, dans le désert 
de Judée. 

Cette rencontre eût un rôle décisif dans la nouvelle orientation du travail 
scientifique de Marguerite Harl. La Bible lue, citée et commentée par les 
Pères grecs ainsi que par Philon, n’était pas la Bible hébraïque, mais la Sep- 
tante, une version grecque traduite de l’hébreu par des Juifs d'Alexandrie. 

Dès les années 1970, Marguerite Harl entreprit alors avec ses étudiants 
un travail scientifique sur le texte de la Septante, et sur les variantes grecques 
présentes dans les commentaires chrétiens. Enfin, c’est dans les années 1980 
que prit forme, au sein d’un séminaire en Sorbonne sur la Septante, son grand 
projet de traduction française : La Bible d'Alexandrie. 

Formés à la culture classique, les chercheurs réunis autour d’elle lisent et 
étudient la Septante comme un texte grec ancien, lui-même lu et commenté 
comme une œuvre littéraire par des lecteurs hellénophones. Ils comparent, 
en outre, cette version grecque au texte hébreu original : dans l’abondante 
annotation qui accompagne la traduction de chacun des livres de la collec- 
tion La Bible d’Alexandrie?, les septantistes français analysent les écarts 
d’une langue à l’autre, ils étudient les particularités lexicales et syntaxiques 
de la langue grecque caractéristiques de cette œuvre juive née en milieu juif 
hellénophone et tentent d’éclairer les options de tel ou tel traducteur, tant 
dans le contexte de la Septante que dans celui de la littérature du judaïsme 
hellénistique. 

Mais venue à la Septante par la patristique grecque et à travers les innom- 
brables citations et explications données par les Pères, cette équipe française 
analyse également, dans chacun des volumes de la collection, les formes tex- 
tuelles des citations bibliques dans les commentaires ou dans les chaînes exé- 
gétiques et font état des interprétations patristiques : il ne s’agit pas tant ici 


? A ce jour la collection de la traduction commentée de la Bible grecque compte vingt 
volumes : La Genèse,1986, par M. Harl ; L’Exode, 1989, par A. Le Boulluec & P. Sandevoir ; 
Le Lévitique, 1988, par P. Harlé & D. Pralon ; Les Nombres 1994, par G. Dorival ; Le Deuté- 
ronome, 1992, par C. Dogniez & M. Harl ; Jesus/Josue, 1996, par J. Moatti-Fine ; Les Juges, 
1999, par P. Harlé ; Ruth, 2009, par I. Assan-Dhôte & J. Moatti-Fine ; Premier Livre des 
Règnes, 1997, par M. Lestienne & Bernard Grillet ; Esdras I, 2010, par T. Janz; Esther, 2012, 
par C. Cavalier ; Troisième Livre des Maccabées, 2008, par J. Méléze-Modrzejewski ; Les 
Psaumes 1-40, 2021, par G. Dorival ; Les Proverbes, 2000, par M. d’Hamonville ; L’Eccle- 
siaste, 2002, par F. Vinel ; Le Cantique des cantiques, 2019, par J.-M. Auwers ; Les Douze 
Prophètes (Osée, 2002, par J. Joosten, E. Bons, S. Kessler) ; Les Douze Prophètes (Joël, 
Abdiou, Jonas, Naoum, Ambakoum, Sophonie, 1999, par M. Harl, C. Dogniez, L. Brottier, 
M. Casevitz, P. Sandevoir ; Aggée, Zacharie, 2007, par M. Harl, C. Dogniez, M. Casevitz ; 
Malachie, 2011, par L. Vianès) ; Baruch. Lamentations. Lettre de Jérémie, 2005, I. par Assan- 
Dhôte & J. Moatti-Fine. Les autres volumes sont en préparation. 
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de lire la Septante selon les Pères, que de dégager le sens que cette Bible 
grecque, lue en grec, avait pour les premiers chrétiens, dont c’était l’unique 
texte de référence. 

Parallèlement à l’élaboration des différents volumes de La Bible d’Alexan- 
drie, Marguerite Harl et son équipe ont organisé chaque année à Paris un 
cycle de conférences sur la Bible grecque, d’abord à l’Ecole Normale Supé- 
rieure, rue d’Ulm, puis à la Maison de la Recherche de l’Université Paris- 
Sorbonne. Y sont invités de nombreux septantistes français et étrangers ainsi 
que divers chercheurs dont les travaux dans d’autres domaines rencontrent, 
de près ou de loin, la Septante. 

Redonner ainsi à la Septante, si longtemps oubliée en France, la place 
originale qui lui revient de plein droit dans l’histoire et la littérature, a été 
une grande nouveauté en milieu universitaire laïc?. Marguerite Harl a en outre 
été une véritable pionnière en initiant pour ainsi dire à travers le monde, à 
partir des années 2000, tout un mouvement de traduction de la Septante dans 
diverses langues modernes“. 

Bien que devenue pratiquement aveugle, cette grande dame a continué à 
travailler jusqu'aux derniers jours de son existence, entourée de quelque-uns 
de ses amis chercheurs, comme elle l’avait toujours fait depuis plus d’un 
demi-siècle. 


CÉCILE DOGNIEZ 

CNRS UMR 8167 
Université Paris-Sorbonne 
cecile.dogniez@orange.fr 


3 Sur ce point voir son autobiographie, La Bible en Sorbonne ou la revanche d’Erasme, 
paru aux Editions du Cerf en 2004. 

* Par exemple, en anglais en 2009 A New English Translation of the Septuagint (NETS) 
par A. Pietersma & B.G. Wright, en espagnol en 2008 La Biblia griega — Septuaginta par 
N. Fernandez-Marcos & M.V. Spottorno, en allemand en 2009 Septuaginta Deutsch: Das grie- 
chische Alte Testament in deutscher tibersetzung par W. Kraus & M. Karrer et en italien en 
2012 La Bibbia dei Settanta, par P. Sacchi, L. Mazzinghi & P. Lucca. 


Panel on John Lee, The Greek of the Pentateuch 


James K. AITKEN, Marieke DHONT, Christopher C. FRESCH 


INTRODUCTION 


In 2018 there appeared John Lee’s book on the Greek of the Pentateuch, 
the outcome of his Grinfield Lectures on the Septuagint 2011-2012 and even 
more of his almost lifelong research on the Greek language of the Septua- 
gint, especially of the Pentateuch.! This book became the subject of a special 
panel at the SBL/IOSCS annual meeting at San Diego in 2019, organized 
by Jim K. Aitken and with contributions by himself, by Marieke Dhont and 
by Christopher Fresh. It was originally intended that John Lee would be part 
of the panel and give a response, but he was not able to be present for health 
reasons. 

The editor of JSCS invited the contributors to publish the panel papers 
and a response from John Lee in the journal, and in this way to share the 
discussion with a larger forum. Due to different reasons, the publication of 
the panel had to be postponed to the 2021 issue of JSCS. 

After reading the papers, John Lee decided not to write a response. He has 
said that he agrees with most of what is put forward in these papers and com- 
mends them for their exploration of new topics related to the book. While 
there are some points of disagreement, he is content to leave the discussion 
open to readers and to future research. 


JAMES K. AITKEN and Siegfried KREUZER 


! John A. Lee, The Greek of the Pentateuch. Grinfield Lectures on the Septuagint 2011- 
2012 (Oxford: University Press, 2018, 384 pp.). 
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Illuminating the Path Ahead for Septuagint Studies: 
A Consideration of John A. L. Lee’s The Greek of 
the Pentateuch 


Christopher J. FRESCH 


ABSTRACT 


In The Greek of The Pentateuch, John Lee provides thorough analyses of the 
language of the Greek Pentateuch laced with insights and discoveries drawn from a 
lifetime spent in ancient sources. There are many positive aspects to the book. Most 
notably, he demonstrates the value of documentary and Classical evidence for the 
study of the Septuagint and helpfully speaks to current issues in Septuagint research. 
There are some claims to be critiqued, but the book’s overall argument is convincing. 
He demonstrates the competence of the Pentateuch translators and the naturalness 
of their Greek. He also paves new paths for Septuagint research that will benefit the 
field for years to come. Lee helpfully and clearly demonstrates why this ought not 
be the case. 


John Lee is a giant in the field of Septuagint. He is someone for whom 
I have enormous respect, and he has been a friend to me for most of my 
professional life. (In fact, I first met Lee when he visited the University of 
Cambridge in 2012 to give the Jeremie lecture—the lecture that eventually 
became the fifth chapter of this book). There are few scholars who can 
compare. 

Lee deserves congratulations for the work that he has produced. The Greek 
of the Pentateuch is an important book, one worth reading and digesting in 
full. It is impressive both in its scope and its depth of insight. In what fol- 
lows, I discuss certain aspects of the book that I found especially important 
or particularly striking. I begin with positive aspects, move to some critiques, 
and then end with some further positive observations. 
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1. POSITIVE ASPECTS 


1.1 The Importance of Documentary Evidence (& the Use of Electronic 
Sources)! 


Throughout the first four chapters, out of seven total, Lee presents vari- 
ous features of the Greek Pentateuch that are illustrative of natural Post- 
classical idiom, good Greek style, and even of educated language. For most 
of these features, he does not only provide examples from the Greek Pen- 
tateuch but examples from the documentary papyri as well, thereby conclu- 
sively demonstrating the thorough greekness of the phenomena observed. I 
will briefly touch on a few of Lee’s examples here to illustrate this. 

In chapter 1, Lee discusses the lexical semantics of the verb napakaAo,? 
noting the development in Post-classical Greek of the sense ‘beg, entreat, 
request.’ This word occurs eight times in the Pentateuch, and this new sense 
seems to be in view in Deut. 13:6(7): 


Eùv òè napukaléon os 6 GE POS oov EK NATPÖG oov Ñ EK untpóç oov N 
ô viög Gov À à Pvyétnp cov À À yovn À Ev K6ATE Cov 7 ô piAoc ô 1006 TAG 
WOXNG cov AdOpa Aéyov BadtompEev Kai Autpsbomuev Oeoîs ETEPOLG, os 
OÙK Höss OD Kal OÙ MATEPES Gov, 


Now if your brother from your father or from your mother or your own son 
or daughter or the wife in your bosom or the friend who is like your own soul 
secretly entreats you, saying, “Let us go and serve other gods,” whom you do 
not know, you nor your fathers ... (NETS) 


There is an issue, however, in that while this sense is known in the sec- 
ond century BCE onward,’ it was not previously known in the third century 


' Given the historical precedent for using the documentary evidence in Septuagint research, 
this is especially challening for modern Septuagintalists. One-hundred-and-twenty-five years 
ago, Adolf Deissmann expressed his conviction that the documentary evidence was invaluable 
for Septuagint research rather clearly, writing, “The Papyri are of the highest importance for 
the understanding of the language of the LXX.” Gustav Adolf Deissmann, Bible Studies: 
Contributions Chiefly from Papyri and Inscriptions to the History of the Language, the Lit- 
erature, and the Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Christianity, trans. Alexander 
Grieve (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1901), 72. Emphasis mine. Deissmann was not alone. Many 
others before, contemporaneous with, and after Deissmann have shared this same conviction. 
For a history of use of documentary sources from before Deissmann to the present day, see John 
A. L. Lee, “The Vocabulary of the Septuagint and Documentary Evidence,” in The Language 
of the Septuagint, eds. Eberhard Bons and Jan Joosten, LXX.H vol. 3, (Giitersloh, Ger- 
many: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2016), 98-101. 

2 John A. L. Lee, The Greek of the Pentateuch: Grinfield Lectures on the Septuagint 2011- 
2012 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018), 10. 

3 Ibid. 
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(apart from one possible occurrence in a papyrus from the Zenon archive“). 
Lee, however, points us to three third-century papyri that demonstrate this 
development had occurred at least by the middle of the third century BCE. 
For example: 


SB 6.9090.6° 
KaA®S OdV normosıg ovvräßalg] |... | Kai tå Aoına ovvavriaaufavéuevos 
abdtod sic 6 dv ool RapaKaATt tLov] | npög Tv npa&ıv YpNoipov. 


Please give orders...and for the rest assist him in whatever he requests of you 
that is useful for the matter. (Lee) 


This particular issue is even more interesting than it appears at first glance. 
After providing the evidence from the documentary papyri, Lee then gives 
supporting third-century epigraphic evidence.° In addition, he provides exam- 
ples of this sense in fifth-century Attic in the writings of Lysias!” Thus, what 
was once considered a Post-classical development (perhaps under Latin 
influence) that could not be confidently posited any earlier than the second- 
century BCE can now be confidently regarded as an earlier development and 
a sense that was in regular use during the Post-classical period. The Greek 
translator of Deuteronomy was well aware of this sense and used the word 
appropriately in 13:6(7). 

Before moving on, the usefulness of electronic databases and searching 
bears mentioning. Lee, as he himself admits, would not have come across 
these data without electronic searching.’ The difference between the pau- 
city of evidence that Lee presented for this word in his earlier book, A Lexi- 
cal Study of the Septuagint Version of the Pentateuch,'” and the wealth of 
evidence presented in the present book is telling. The value of being able to 
search not only a database like TLG but also online repositories of documen- 
tary papyri and inscriptions cannot be overstated. To have these searchable 
texts at our fingertips is to have vast amounts of Greek data against which 
we can quickly check the linguistic phenomena of the Septuagint.!! 


* PCairZen 1.34.8. See Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 11 n. 16. 
5 248 BCE. 
6 Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 11-12. 
7 Ibid., 13. 
8 Ibid., 14. 
° Ibid., 11, 13-14. 
10 J, A. L. Lee, A Lexical Study of the Septuagint Version of the Pentateuch, SBL.SCS 14 
(Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983), 83. 
11 Granted, there is room for improvement of the tools themselves (papryi.info can be espe- 
cially frustrating at times), but that will come as we continue to make use of these tools. 
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In his second chapter, Lee discusses Botkouot. It is known that, by the 
time of the New Testament, 8A is the more common word for conveying 
wish or desire, whereas BovAopa1 is less common, being reserved for more 
literary contexts.!? The documentary evidence provided by Lee contempo- 
raneous with the Greek Pentateuch suggests that this difference of register 
was already in effect in the third century BCE. BoVAouan is used with much 
greater frequency than Oé% in the papyri. This accords well with the fact 
that most papyri are official documents (hence they used official language). 
However, it is not only the statistical difference in usage that supports Lee’s 
thesis. The examples from the papyri exhibit other features of elevated style. 
Thus, it is not simply that BobAopa1 appears in official documents, though that 
is certainly important, but also that it is clustered with other high-register 
features. It is a part of the elevated style. Given these data, the documentary 
evidence suggests that Poúñopon is, in the third century BCE, a more formal 
choice of word as compared with 0éA@. The evidence in the Greek Penta- 
teuch matches this. As Lee demonstrates, in the speeches of God, BobAoua1 
is always used except once.!* This makes sense, as one would expect a more 
formal, elevated-sounding word to come out of God’s mouth. The one occur- 
rence of 6A@ in God’s speech" is a clear instance of stylistic variation.» 
More generally, given the evidence in the papyri, the use of BobAopat is 
one of many features of the Greek Pentateuch that speaks to the register of 
the language and the style of the translators. The choice between 8£Ao and 
Povoa cannot be tied to the underlying Hebrew but rather is tied to con- 
text, register, and the free choice of the translators.!f One’s understanding of 
these choices, of their significance, is made possible by giving attention to the 
documentary sources. 

Of course, sparsity of evidence is also important. This is evident in Lee’s 
discussion of Pbonaı in chapter 3. The word makes seven appearances in 
Genesis and Exodus, and its use cannot be tied to any one Hebrew lexeme. 
One may be tempted to think that there is nothing much to say about it except 
that it is a feature of stylistic variation. However, the word’s use and non-use 
elsewhere paints a particular picture of our translators. As Lee notes, popor, 
going back to ancient Greek, has a poetic pedigree.” Among the documentary 


2 Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 66-67. 

13 Ibid., 70. 

14 Exod 10:4 

15 I should note that I do have reservations when it comes to claims of stylistic variation, 
but what appears in Exod 10:4 matches the kind of variation that can be observed between these 
two words in the official documents found in the papyri. See ibid., 68, 70. 

16 Tbid., 72. 

17 Tbid., 110. 
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sources in the early Post-classical period, it is hardly used. When it does 
appear, it is primarily in texts of a more elevated tone or where the author 
is trying to achieve such an elevated tone. ! The nature of this evidence indi- 
cates a word not widely in use except in certain stylized contexts by, presum- 
ably, authors with a certain level of education. Therefore, its use by the trans- 
lators of Genesis and Exodus, as Lee argues,!? adds a certain flavor to the 
text (that was, of course, not required by the Hebrew Vorlage) and it pro- 
vides evidence for them having had, in Lee’s words, a good Greek education. 

These are but a few of a plethora of examples. Throughout these chap- 
ters, Lee consistently uses the documentary evidence to demonstrate convinc- 
ingly not only the overall naturalness of these Greek features but also the 
creativity, style, and education of the translators. Moreover, by marshaling 
such and so many examples from the papyri and from the occasional inscrip- 
tion or literary work, Lee produces something of a synergistic effect. The 
specific examples themselves are interesting and enlightening, but the data 
as a whole is compelling evidence for well-trained, competent translators who 
produced a thoroughly Greek document that was at home among contempo- 
raneous Post-classical texts. However, the insights Lee provides would not be 
possible nor could a discussion about idiom, style, education, or naturalness 
of the Greek be had without knowledge of the documentary evidence and time 
spent in those texts. Not everyone will agree with Lee on everything—I know 
I do not—but I hope that his study is regarded as having sufficiently demon- 
strated (again) the need for Septuagint scholars to consult the documentary 
sources and to let the evidence there inform our conclusions about the lan- 
guage of the Septuagint and the work of the translators. 


1.2 Engagement with Issues in Septuagint Studies 


Another positive aspect of Lee’s book is how he helpfully engages with or 
speaks to issues in the field of Septuagint studies. I will briefly touch on a few 
of the ways he does this. 

In his fifth chapter, Lee critiques the dictation model, a theory that pro- 
poses the work of translation was carried out by one person reciting the text, 
a second producing an oral translation, and a third who wrote down what the 
second person said. Lee ably pulls the theory apart. He demonstrates that the 
theory does not carry with it necessity, in that the phenomena that the dicta- 
tion model supposedly explains do not require dictation as an explanation. 


18 Tbid., 111, 113-14. 
19 Ibid., 113-14. 
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Moreover, Lee illustrates how certain features of the translation—e.g., the use 
of particles, the control of long spans of text, the organization of syntax, the 
careful choice of Greek words exactly suited to the context, the management 
of various equivalents for Hebrew technical terms—all require reflection 
and even, possibly, revision.?° Such requirements are directly at odds with 
the dictation model and thus it must be abandoned. 

Also in chapter five, Lee considers the common claim that the Greek 
Pentateuch served as a kind of lexicon for later translators. He proposes a 
new hypothesis, suggesting that there may have been a word-list or glossary 
of Pentateuchal equivalents.2! The hypothesis of a glossary has explanatory 
power and is certainly more convincing than the text of the Pentateuch serv- 
ing as a lexicon—such would be an incredibly unwieldy tool. The benefit of 
Lee’s suggestion is that it explains how new terms and equivalents for tech- 
nical terminology were used with relative consistency across the Greek OT.” 
Lee may or may not be correct, but the theory does make good sense. More- 
over, by positing it, Lee invites us to apply, test, and build upon it. 

Another positive aspect in Lee’s work is how it implicitly pushes the study 
of translation technique to consider broader issues, to be willing to discuss 
features of the Greek text that are often overlooked owing, simply, to the 
nature of the questions Septuagintalists ask when studying translation tech- 
nique. His chapters on stylistic variation (ch. 2), educated language (ch. 3), 
Greek idioms (ch. 4), and freedom of choice (ch. 6) illustrate how much more 
there is to investigate beyond the usual questions of lexical representation, 
syntax, grammatical categories, and how ‘free’ or ‘literal’ a given translator 
or translation is. Lee asks questions pertaining to the social situation of the 
text and how it affected the translators’ work, he considers official language 
and why it might be used in certain contexts, he observes the word order pat- 
terns of enclitic pronouns that depart from the underlying Hebrew but match 
typical patterns in non-translation texts, he notes the contextually-motivated 
phrasing of interrogatives. The features that Lee observes cannot simply be 
tied to isolated features in the Hebrew Vorlage, and as such, they are typically 
not given due consideration. Some of these features could only be motivated 


20 Ibid., 177-78. 

21 Ibid., 208. The bulk of Lee’s argument in the pages preceding concerns the collabora- 
tion of the Pentateuch translators themselves on a glossary. Such may or may not have been the 
case. As he states on p. 208, he is not arguing that a glossary created by the Pentateuch trans- 
lators was available to the translators of the rest of the Greek OT, only that the existence of a 
glossary, regardless of authorship, has more explanatory power than the traditional stance on 
how later translators made use of the Pentateuch. 

2 Tbid., 206-207. At the same time, however, Lee overstates the complexity of the termi- 
nology. See the discussion below in §2.1. 
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by the translators’ understanding of the context and a desire to represent that 
understanding; others represent a decision made by a translator from a pool of 
equally valid options. In these cases, sometimes a choice is made that simply 
reflects the personal taste of the translator; other times, a choice is made to 
give the text a certain flavor, such as with official language or poetic language. 
These are not the types of insights that generally come out of translation- 
technical studies, but they could be. They are no less a part of the translators’ 
work. 

This aspect of Lee’s work is perhaps the most exciting to me. Much of my 
own research has been on discourse markers in the Septuagint.” Consistently, 
I have found that, while there is much good work done on Greek particles 
in the Septuagint, questions often stop at statistical analysis, lexical motiva- 
tion, or where a rendering falls on the supposed literal-free spectrum. Little is 
said about the translators’ freedom of choice and the motivations that could 
lead them to look at a waw in one sentence and translate it with xai but render 
with 5é or oùv in the next. These are decisions motivated by context, both 
in terms of the flow of discourse and in terms of other co-occurring features, 
such as topicalization and the inversion of word order. It is a delight for me 
that Lee sees value in these types of enquiries and that he demonstrates the 
usefulness of such investigation so ably. It is my hope that others will join 
in asking these types of questions and will go on to produce insightful inves- 
tigations that further deepen our understanding of the translators and their 
work. Thus, before moving on, it would be worth considering a few examples 
of Greek idiom and freedom of choice to demonstrate the sorts of avenues of 
study ripe for investigation. 

First, I begin with one of Lee’s examples. In chapter four, he discusses 
‘wash’ words, Ao0o, vinto, and nAbvo. These words are distinguished by 
the kind of washing they picture: immersion of the body for Ao0o, pouring 
water over an object for vinto, and immersing and agitating an object in 
water for rAdvo.# When one investigates how these words are used in the 
Pentateuch, they could simply conclude that, though the verbs have no exact 
equivalents in Hebrew, they can be understood as lexically motivated by 
semantically-similar words in a translator’s Vorlage. However, as Lee dem- 
onstrates, the Greek verbs are always used appropriately according to Greek 


23 Christopher J. Fresch, Discourse Markers in the Septuagint and Early Koine Greek with 
Special Reference to The Twelve, PhD Diss., University of Cambridge, 2015. Soon to the pub- 
lished as: Christopher J. Fresch, Discourse Markers in Early Koine Greek: A Cognitive-Functional 
Analysis with an Application to LXX Translation Technique, SBLSCS (Atlanta: SBL Press, 
forthcoming). 

4 Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 171. 
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idiom, namely, according to the kind of washing that is in view. As Lee con- 
cludes, “What determines the choice throughout is not the original Hebrew 
but Greek usage.” There is even more that could be said. With these verbs 
in particular, one must consider voice. Often, as is frequently the case with 
these verbs, what would be conveyed by a verb in middle voice in Greek is 
conveyed by a Qal or Piel in Hebrew. Therefore, there is a choice to be made 
when a translator comes across an event conveyed by an active-voice stem 
in Hebrew that, semantically, can be conceived of as middle. Do they render 
with an active voice verb, which is the typical rendering for the active-voice 
stems, or do they use the middle voice, a form that does not quite have a gram- 
matical equivalent in Hebrew and certainly does not represent the active 
stems but does represent the meaning of the text and does so in good Greek 
idiom? 

With regard to Aobw, it often is used in places where the Hebrew text 
refers to one’s own bathing. Because of this, the translators consistently use 
the middle voice. It effectively conveys that the agent of the action is also 
the patient. Consider Exodus 2:5, where the middle voice Ao0oaoda1 trans- 
lates the Qal form Pr: 


KatéBn dé ñ Ovyatnp Papaw Aobdoaodaı Exi TOV TOTAPLOV 
Now Pharao’s daughter came down to the river to bathe. (NETS) 

27-29 pre ny qp-na TaD 
The daughter of Pharaoh came down to bathe at the river. (NRSV) 


The active of ovo, however, is used three times—again for the Qal. In each 
of these occurrences, it is not the bathing of oneself that is in view but the 
bathing of another: 

Exod 29:4: kai Aapwv Kai tobs viods adtod rpocüéeis nì tùs Hbpag ng 

SKNVNG TOD Laptupion Kai AoboEIc AÜTOÙS év DOUTL. 

And Aaron and his sons you shall bring near to the doors of the tent of witness 

and wash them with water. (NETS) 

ova apk HST) Tyin OR MDGS IPD TIAN] HINT 


You shall bring Aaron and his sons to the entrance of the tent of meeting, and 
wash them with water. (NRSV) 


These choices are not determined by the Hebrew lexeme or its grammatical 
form, rather they are chosen based on context and how to convey that most 
effectively in Greek idiom. 


> Ibid. 
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With regard to vinta, a similar observation can be made. It is often used 
to communicate washing a part of one’s body, usually the face, hands, or feet. 
As such, the translators choose to render with a middle voice verb. 

Exod 30:21: viwovtat tas yetpac Kal Toùs mddac bdatt- 
They will wash their hands and their feet with water. (NETS) 


Dan oT SON 
They shall wash their hands and their feet. (NRSV) 


However, it is found twice in the active voice. In both of these occurrences 
(Gen 18:4; 43:24), the agent of the action is acting on someone else, so the 
middle voice is not appropriate. Interestingly, however, in the Hebrew text 
of both, the agents are acting on themselves. These, then, are instances that 
deserve more attention than we can give presently. There are likely other 
factors involved that motivated the translator to interpret the way he did. 

Gen 18:4: kai viyat@oayv tods 1ddac¢ æv 

And let them wash your feet (NETS) 


02929 1379 
And wash your feet. (NRSV) 


The data for the last verb, mAbva, are a bit different. More often than not, 
it appears in the active voice. Many of these occurrences make perfect sense, 
as the agent of the action is clearly distinguished from the patient. For 
example: 

Lev 8:21: kai tv kotAiav Kai Tobs NOdac EnADVEV DOUTL 

And the entrails and the legs he washed with water (NETS) 


DÉS FEES eras) = lee nl 


And after the entrails and the legs were washed”° with water, (NRSV) 


The active voice is also used when the patient of the action is clothing belong- 
ing to the agent. For example: 


Lev 15:8: mAvvet tà ipáta 
He shall wash his clothes. (NETS) 


1732 0291 
Then they shall wash their clothes. (NRSV) 


26 The Hebrew is active: “he washed.” 
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This would pose no difficulty except for the fact that, in a handful of occur- 
rences, the middle voice is also used for such events: 


Lev 13:6: kai nAvvanevog TH inätıa Kadapog ÉGTOL 
And after he has washed his clothes he shall be clean. (NETS) 


970) 1772 022) 
And he shall wash his clothes, and be clean. (NRSV) 


This is a good example of the freedom of choice available to the translators. 
A fuzzy cognitive boundary between the semantics of active and middle voice 
exists when the object of the verb is one’s own clothing. Such an event can 
be conceived of as active, where the agent acts upon a distinct patient; but 
it can also be understood as middle, where one’s own clothing is not so dis- 
tinct from the person themself. This is not to say that there are not better 
explanations than freedom of choice. A fuller analysis of the active and mid- 
dle occurrences of rAdvo and their contexts of use may very well yield fur- 
ther insight. But the overall picture is clear. As Lee argues, the translators use 
the word that best suits the context according to Greek idiom. Moreover, as 
demonstrated here, the translators choose to inflect the verb with the appro- 
priate voice. This choice is not based on a Hebrew lexeme or grammatical 
form but rather on the translators’ understanding of the text and according 
to natural Greek usage. 

Another feature of idiomatic Greek, one that Lee does not discuss in his 
book, is the use of the historic present. The historic present is a well-documented 
feature of ancient and Hellenistic Greek. It is typically used to grab the reader’s 
attention and focus it on a following event.?’ The translators of the Greek 
Pentateuch do not use it very often, but it is important to note that they did 
have the option available to them. In the right context, it would be a well-suited 
rendering of a gatal or wayyigtol in narrative. Most of the time, the translators 
choose to use an aorist indicative. So, when the historic present does appear, 
it is a surprising and lovely feature of good Greek that reminds us of the trans- 
lators’ clear ability in the language and their awareness of context. An exam- 
ple of this that I have discussed elsewhere?’ can be found in Exodus 2:6 just 
after the Pharaoh’s daughter finds a basket floating in the river. 


27 See Elizabeth Robar, “The Historical Present in NT Greek: An Exercise in Interpreting 
Matthew,” in The Greek Verb Revisited: A Fresh Approach for Biblical Exegesis (eds. Steven 
E. Runge and Christopher J. Fresch; Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2016), 329-52; Stephen 
H. Levinsohn, Discourse Features of New Testament Greek, second edition (Dallas: SIL Inter- 
national, 2000), 200-203. 

28 Christopher J. Fresch, “The Septuagint and Discourse Grammar,” in Handbook for Sep- 
tuagint Research (eds. William A. Ross and W. Edward Glenny; New York: Bloomsbury/T&T 
Clark, 2021), 90-91. 
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Exod 2:6: dvoigaca 5& dpa matdiov KAalov Ev tH Gibel, Kai Épeiouto adtod 
n Ovyatnp Papad Kai Epn Ano tov naıdiov TOV EBpaiwv tovto. 

Now, when she opened it, she saw a child crying in the basket, and Pharaoh’s 
daughter spared him and said, “This is one of the Hebrews’ children!” 


ar Day TR TAN) yoy Dann) 192 9917717) TATR An) NPD) 


She opened it and saw him, the child. A boy crying! She had compassion on him 
and said, “This is one of the Hebrews’ children!” 


There is suspense in the narrative here: Will the Pharaoh’s daughter follow 
her father’s decree and kill the child? The suspense is resolved in the second 
half of the verse—no, she will, surprisingly, spare the child. This is a signifi- 
cant event in the narrative. The form of dp@ is not determined by the underly- 
ing wayyigtol 1AXIM; eidev, the aorist indicative, would have been the more 
appropriate choice formally. It would seem that the translator decided to use 
a historic present, rather than the expected aorist indicative, to highlight 
the significant development within the narrative. As I have argued, features 
such as this that are not formally motivated by the Hebrew but rather by con- 
text and that illustrate Post-classical idiom result in a text “that is more than 
a translation but is also, in part, [the translator’s] own literary creation.””? 
Such features are often overlooked, but their analysis stands to complement 
traditional studies into translation technique. 

Lastly, the translators’ freedom of choice can be observed throughout 
the Pentateuch, and Lee’s discussions of various examples (such as how the 
translators render 70° plus an infinitive, reciprocal pronouns, the redundant 
pronoun in relative clauses, the rendering of the infinitive absolute) are worth 
digesting in full. His analysis evinces translators who render in Greek idiom 
and display freedom of choice when it comes to how they follow their Vor- 
lagen. Their Greek does not cease to be Greek. One area ripe for freedom 
of choice that Lee discusses in his book, though not in the context of free- 
dom of choice, is particles. The translators of the Septuagint very often ren- 
der Hebrew particles by following the path of least resistance, e.g., translating 
waw with «at. This results in texts that clearly evince interference from the 
Hebrew, and yet they are still perfectly comprehensible. However, the transla- 
tors do demonstrate their freedom not to be controlled by their source texts 
but rather to render particles more idiomatically according to natural Greek 
usage and the fittingness of a given particle to the context. Particles such as 
5é and oùv, which have no exact equivalent in Hebrew, or a particle like év, 
which has no equivalent whatsoever in Hebrew, are utilized well by the trans- 
lators, showing similar patterns of usage to contemporaneous, non-translation 


2 Thid., 91. 
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texts. While the high percentage of «ai in the Septuagint certainly gives it a 
Hebraic flavor, it is no less Greek. Moreover, the correct and fitting use of 
other Greek particles throughout are not the result of Hebrew interference but 
the choice to privilege Greek idiom and natural usage in those instances. There 
is far more work to do here. 

In the end, Lee helpfully points us to multiple avenues of enquiry, many 
of them not mutually exclusive. These stand to complement current work in 
Septuagint studies, not replacing the traditional discussions of the language 
of the text and of translation technique but rather refining them by asking dif- 
ferent sorts of questions, which yield different sorts of answers and thereby 
further deepen our knowledge and understanding of the text and its translators. 


2. SOME CRITICAL REMARKS 


At this point, I would like to discuss a couple of the areas where I found 
Lee less convincing or in need of further refinement. 


2.1 Collaboration 


In his fifth chapter, Lee argues that the translators of the Pentateuch, rather 
than working separately from each other, collaborated in their efforts. While 
I am inclined to agree with Lee, or at least I want to agree, I do not find his 
argument as convincing as he does. 

First, Lee overplays the improbability of sequential translations. In sec- 
tion §5.5, titled “Concurrent or Sequential?”, Lee presents a reasonable case 
for a concurrent translation, focusing on the unity of the Torah itself and the 
similarity of approach between translators. Indeed, these are good arguments 
for a concurrent translation, but they are not decisive. Neither do the unity of 
the Torah nor the similarity of the translators’ approach run counter to the 
possibility of successive translations, as Lee assumes they do. The idea that 
the translators undertook their work sequentially is often assumed in Septua- 
gintal research because it does make some sense. For instance, the similarity 
of approach can be tied to each translator being influenced by the prior trans- 
lations.*° Furthermore, a sequential theory may also more naturally explain 


30 Since writing this, James Aitken has pointed out to me that this is what den Hertog argues, 
that Deuteronomy was translated prior to Leviticus. See C. G. den Hertog, “Erwägungen zur 
relativen Chronologie der Biicher Levitikus und Deuteronomium innerhalb der Pentateuchüber- 
setzung,” in Im Brennpunkt—die Septuaginta; Studien zur Entstehung und Bedeutung der 
Griechischen Bibel, Bd. 2 (ed. S. Kreuzer and J. P. Lesch; Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 2004), 


216-228. 
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the differences between the translators (one could not be blamed for thinking 
collaboration would result in even greater similarity than what is observed 
between the five books). And yet Lee states that the picture of each transla- 
tor doing their work in strict succession is an obvious improbability.*! There 
are no grounds for this kind of overstatement. Lee makes a reasonable argu- 
ment for concurrent translations, but this does not necessarily render all other 
explanations as obvious improbabilities. He does not disprove or even shed 
significant doubt on the theory of sequential translations. Moreover, there are 
numerous variations that Lee does not consider. For example, one translator 
could have completed their work—let’s say Exodus—and then two other 
translators—let’s say Leviticus and Deuteronomy—then began their works 
collaboratively but with Greek Exodus influencing them. There are a number 
of possible variations on the spectrum between isolated, sequential transla- 
tions and collaborative, concurrent translations. Lee’s argument is inconclu- 
sive, which renders his argument for collaboration inconclusive, given that 
the hypothesis of concurrent translations is foundational to it.” 

Second, Lee sees the primary evidence for collaboration in the use of dis- 
tinctive terms in two or more of the books.’ What he does not consider is 
that these terms could have just as easily been used by translators who worked 
successively and knew the work of the other translators. Thus, the data he 
presents are only evidence for collaboration if he has proven that the transla- 
tions were not sequential. As discussed above, however, he does not do this. 
Further, in support of his case for collaboration and concurrent translations, 
Lee argues that the size of the technical vocabulary (terms primarily dealing 
with Jewish culture and religion) was too great to have been settled prior to 
the work of translation (some thirty words that he discusses plus “many 
more”). However, as it concerns the number of words, Lee does not give 
due consideration to that which the human brain is capable. Even if the num- 
ber of technical terms totaled 300, such is not a sizable list. A two-year old 
can understand between 1,000-1,500 words.’ By six years old, the average 
child has mastered 13,000-14,000 words, and by seventeen, 60,000 words.*° 


3! Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 180. 

32 For example, he writes, “How was the collaboration achieved in practice? If the trans- 
lators were working concurrently in the same location, it is almost certain that they would have 
communicated in person.” Ibid., 203. 

33 Ibid., 184-200. 

34 Ibid., 195-201. 

35 George Yule, The Study of Language, sixth edition (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2016), 194. 

3% William O’Grady et al., Contemporary Linguistics: An Introduction, sixth edition 
(Boston: Bedford/St. Martin’s, 2010), 361. 
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The technical terms in the Pentateuch are but a handful compared to what is 
contained in the mental lexicon. Lee also argues, “Most of the terminology 
would not need to have existed outside a translation, given that there was 
no temple in Egypt and no need for discussion of sacrifices and the like in 
Egypt. ”?” This is a bold claim. Who is to say that Egyptian Greek-speaking 
Jews did not pass down the stories of the Pentateuch, recite them to their chil- 
dren at bedtime, or discuss the old sacrificial system of Leviticus with their 
Jewish friends while looking out at the Mediterranean at night? Granted, 
Lee does provide some good examples of items that are hard to imagine 
existing prior to the Greek Pentateuch. However, the fact is, there is much 
we cannot know, such as what sorts of words would or would not have been 
included in the popular lexicon of the subculture of Hellenistic Judaism.** 

Near the end of this chapter, Lee regards the evidence for collaboration 
as “strong to the point of overwhelming.” *? However, even marshaling all 
of the various discussions in the chapter up to this point, a decisive argument 
is not provided. Lee presents a reasonable argument overall, but the evidence 
is not “overwhelming,” as I have attempted to demonstrate above by ques- 
tioning just two of those pieces of evidence. It would seem that Lee recog- 
nizes this, as his language becomes more reserved in the concluding section 
of the chapter.*° 


2.2 Various Linguistic Issues 


In his chapter on educated language, Lee links the usage of particles to 
education and literary level,*! highlighting instances of ye, 5, pév, oŬv, 
otiovv, and te. Lee repeatedly asserts that the knowledge of such parti- 
cles could not come from everyday speech but only from an education.” The 
fact of the matter is that there is no way to know this; we have no means of 
accessing spoken-language data from the third-century BCE. Even so, there is 


37 Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 202. 

38 This issue touches on an undercurrent at various points in Lee’s book where he runs the 
risk of assuming less linguistic competence by the average Greek speaker than is merited or 
even plausible. Linguistic features that would easily be picked up in everyday conversation are 
occasionally regarded by Lee as indicators of a certain level of education or a higher-than- 
average competence instead of as indicators of speaking Greek for one’s entire life and having 
to navigate personal and professional relationships. 

3 Tbid., 203. Emphasis mine. 

40 “The aim of this chapter has been to prove that the translators of the Pentateuch col- 
laborated with one another. A number of premises underlie the argument ... All these, though 
challengeable, are probable.” Ibid., 208. Emphases mine. 

1 Tbid., 92. 

42 Ibid., 93, 96, 102, 105, 107. 
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an argument to be made that Lee is underestimating the particle usage of eve- 
ryday speech in Post-classical Greek. Lee seems to assume that the reduced 
range of particles and lower frequency of them in Greek demonstrates their 
status as educated words.** These data, however, only suggest that Greek 
discourse, particularly written text, was undergoing change, not that particles 
themselves were being left to the educated elite. Particles comprise a unique 
part of a language’s inventory and of the mental lexicon. The usage and 
knowledge of them is not always accurately reflected by written text. The 
data between how and how often a given particle is used in spoken text 
versus written text are not always congruent. For example, Karin Aijmer, in 
her investigations of English discourse markers—the functional category for 
particles—, found that “in fact” and “actually” were “significantly more 
frequent in speech than in writing.”#* Her data also demonstrate how these 
markers become more and less frequent over time.* Despite the variations 
of use and the low frequency of occurrences in written text, no one would 
claim that “in fact” or “actually” could only be learned through an education. 
Examples from one’s own knowledge and experience of English could be 
multiplied. One would expect that particles such as “and,” “but,” and “or” 
are used relatively frequently in speech and in writing with little difference 
statistically. One can also reasonably assume that particles such as “neverthe- 
less,” “however,” “moreover,” and “regardless” are relatively infrequent 
in speech, relatively infrequent in writing, but more typical in writing than 
in speech. Despite this, one can use and use correctly “nevertheless,” “how- 
ever,” “moreover,” and “regardless” without an education. They may be 
infrequent in speech, but they are still a part of the language that is used by 
native speakers. Statistical data pertaining to particle usage are interesting, 
but they do not convey anything about the education of the users and non- 
users of those particles. Particle usage is determined primarily by context, and 
context can be a severely limiting factor for many particles. For example, 
“nevertheless” can only occur in very particular contexts.*° Its lack of use in 
English is not due to the lack of an education but rather the infrequency of 
appropriate contexts. Another factor to consider is genre. Genre is not deter- 
minative for particles, but there is a correlation between genre and particle 


’ 


# Ibid., 92. 

#4 Karin Aijmer, Understanding Pragmatic Markers: A Variational Pragmatic Approach 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2013), 75. 

4 Ibid., 78-79. 

46 See the discussion in Diane Blakemore, Relevance and Linguistic Meaning: The 
Semantics and Pragmatics of Discourse Markers, Cambridge Studies in Linguistics 99 (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), $4.3.3. 
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usage. Certain particles are more or less activated cognitively for different 
genres. For example, revisiting Karin Aijmer’s work, she found that “in fact” 
was used more often than “actually” in business letters.“ This is due to “in 
fact” conveying a level of formality that is mirrored in how it is typically 
used in speech.** Given this, Lee does have a point when he discusses the 
use of particles and literary level; that is something we can observe in lan- 
guage today and it is something easily tested. But any attempt to derive a link 
between particle usage and education is unconvincing and unprovable. Besides, 
when it comes to Greek particles in the Septuagint, much more interesting 
than whether the translators are educated is that they use the particles 1) prop- 
erly, according to Greek convention and 2) use them at all, given the frequent 
lack of lexical motivation in their underlying source texts. In this way, par- 
ticle usage often indicates translators who were interested in 1) rendering into 
idiomatic Greek and 2) who considered the structure of the discourse and the 
relations between propositions as they went about their work. Particle usage 
evinces translators who translated not just the words in front of them but the 
discourse and who did so in good Greek style. 

There is one issue in Lee’s section on pév that ought to be addressed. Lee 
claims an emphatic function for the particle, citing John Devar Denniston as 
support. However, Denniston regards the particle’s emphatic function as 
having died out in the Classical period.” I have since confirmed that there is 
no emphatic pév in Post-classical Greek.°! The example he cites, Gen 43:14, I 
have elsewhere explained as exhibiting the typical prospective function of 
év.” 

In his discussion of enclitics in chapter 4, Lee illustrates how the Penta- 
teuch translators on occasion depart from Hebrew word order and place an 
enclitic pronoun in second position in the clause. This certainly is “incon- 
trovertible evidence of the translators? command of Greek idiom,” as Lee 


Aijmer, Pragmatic Markers, 102. 

48 Tbid., 102ff. 

4 Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 99. 

John Devar Denniston, The Greek Particles, second edition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1959), 359. 

5! Christopher J. Fresch, “Is There an Emphatic pév? A Consideration of the Particle’s 
Development and its Function in Koine,” NTS 63, (2017), 261-78. Granted, one may wish to 
argue that the Septuagint translator was deliberately utilizing an archaism. However, this runs 
counter to the overall picture of the Septuagint translators as writing in idiomatic Greek that 
could be understood by their readers and listeners. Since the emphatic usage of pév had died 
out in the Classical period, the translator would have been running the very real risk of, at 
best, confusing his readers and, at worst, causing them to misinterpret in their processing of 
the discourse. 

2 Christopher J. Fresch, “Discourse Markers in the Septuagint and Early Koine Greek,” 
201-202. 
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claims.* However, Lee primarily sees here the translators’ conformity to 
Wackernagel’s Law. He does not consider what motivates such positioning, 
issues such as topic tracking, information structure, and natural information 
flow. He does not consider the cognitive processes behind the linguistic phe- 
nomena, which I regard as an oversight. Such could provide a more natural 
explanation for the motivations of the translators than simple adherence to an 
old feature. Many of the examples that Lee cites can be easily explained as the 
translators, in accordance with Greek idiom and with an eye to the nature of 
the information structure of their text, placing topical constituents, that is 
established participants being tracked in the discourse, in less prominent 
positions within the sentence.” 


3. FURTHER POSITIVE OBSERVATIONS 


Lastly, there are two aspects of Lee’s work that go hand-in-hand and that 
deserve mentioning. First, Lee illuminates new kinds of enquiry, e.g., issues 
pertaining freedom of choice, style, register, and idiom. Such questions go 
beyond typical investigations, but they are no less interesting and no less 
informative. They deserve attention and detailed study. These lines of enquiry 
further deepen our understanding of a given translator and their work. Lee has 
pointed out how much more there is to study and the value of such study, and 
that is very exciting. 

Second, Lee’s work highlights the importance of immersing ourselves in 
the Greek language and in Greek texts. Lee accomplishes this throughout the 
book, as he demonstrates time and again how invaluable a thorough knowl- 
edge of Greek is—the kind of knowledge that only comes through spend- 
ing considerable time reading widely and deeply in Greek. But one point 
he makes in particular deserves our attention. In his final chapter, writing on 
Greek idiom, Lee discusses the translators’ unconscious adherence to idio- 
matic patterns and usages that are embedded in Greek. His purpose here is to 
highlight the comprehensive Greek knowledge of the translators. He states, 
“No one not intimately acquainted with Greek would use [such idiomatic 
Greek patterns] or be even capable of doing so.”* I would like to turn this 


53 Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 125. 

5 This is an unfortunate oversight, especially given that he does reference Helma Dik’s 
work on word order in Classical Greek in a later chapter (p. 124 n. 2), because there are studies 
available (in Classical Greek, Post-classical Greek, and linguistics) that would have strength- 
ened and further nuanced his discussion here. 


> Ibid., 263. 
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sentence around and note that such features can only be recognized by some- 
one who is intimately acquainted with Greek. This applies not only to Greek 
idiom but to the other features investigated in the study as well. There is an 
implicit challenge here to be experts in the Greek language and in Greek 
texts, to immerse ourselves in them, so that we can follow in Lee’s footsteps 
and provide comprehensive analyses of the language of the Septuagint. 


4, CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Lee has provided excellent analyses of the language of the Greek Penta- 
teuch, demonstrating translators who were competent in Greek idiom and 
used their freedom to craft texts that were thoroughly Greek but also unique 
in the ‘biblical’ style that they forged. He asks questions that are often not 
considered in studies of translation technique but that often yield much deeper 
insights. He has produced an excellent resource. It is certainly the case that 
it will be required reading for anyone desiring to do work on the language 
of the Septuagint moving forward. I suspect that we will continue to engage 
with many of his proposals for years to come, agreeing and disagreeing, and 
that we will also be propelled forward in our work as we explore avenues of 
enquiry that he has illuminated for us. 
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Bible College of South Australia 
Adelaide, Australia 
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Multicausality in Septuagint Studies 


Marieke DHONT 


ABSTRACT 


One of the achievements of John A. L. Lee’s latest monograph, The Greek of 
the Pentateuch, is that the author, by means of a substantial list of examples, demon- 
strates the many different aspects of natural Greek usage in the Septuagint Pentateuch. 
Lee starts by briefly presenting some aspects of vocabulary, which was the main 
topic of his 1983 monograph, A Lexical Study of the Greek of the Pentateuch.? The 
focus of his most recent book pertains mainly to evidence relating to syntax, register, 
and idiom. In this article, I want to single out a few thoughts and observations 
presented by John Lee as a gateway to discussing the implications of his monograph 
for our approach to the study of the translation technique and the language of the 
Septuagint. 


The Septuagint has long been studied as a translation, and its language 
usage has by consequence mainly been studied insofar as it represents the 
Hebrew. One of the consequences of this approach is that those instances, in 
which the Greek appears to represent the Hebrew isomorphically, scholarship 
often takes “formal representation of the Hebrew” or “literal rendering” 
as the primary reason for the Greek translation. “Literalism” is regarded as a 
sufficient or satisfactory explanation. For example, in A Syntax of Septuagint 
Greek, Muraoka states that, regarding 2 Ezra 3:4, “it is futile to attempt to 
establish the value of the accusative of Aöyov, since the translator, who very 


! John A. L. Lee, The Greek of the Pentateuch: Grinfield Lectures on the Septuagint, 
2011-2012 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018). 

? John A. L. Lee, A Lexical Study of the Septuagint Version of the Pentateuch (SCS 14; 
Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983). 

3 MT: ina oina vaw 92002 ara of NPY) BND. NDOT Anna wy" 

NRSV: And they kept the feast of tabernacles, according to that which was written, and 
offered whole-burnt-offerings daily in number according to the ordinance, the exact daily rate. 

LXX: kai éxoinoay tiv opty TOV OKNVOV KATH TO YEYPOHHEVOV Kai ÖAOKUVTWOELG NLEPAV 
Ev quépe Ev àpi ç Å Kpiotg Aöyov Huépac Ev ñuép adtod. 

NETS: And they observed the feast of tents, according to what was written, and the whole 
burnt offerings day by day, by number, according to decision, a matter of a day for its day. 

For all citations from the biblical text the following works have been used. For the Hebrew 
text: BHS / translation: NRSV. For the Greek text: Vetus Testamentum Graecum Auctoritate 
Academiae Scientiarum Gottingensis editum / translation: NETS, revised by the author. 


Journal of Septuagint and Cognate Studies 54 (2021) 43-53. doi: 10.2143/JSCS.54.0.3290330 
© 2021 by Peeters. All rights reserved. 
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closely follows his source text, appears to be attempting here to match every 
word in [the Hebrew source text] with a Greek word which is close in mean- 
ing and the accusative appeared to him the obvious case to follow a transi- 
tive verb, rotéow.”* Muraoka, on the one hand, states that the rationale for 
the Greek is simply found in the Hebrew. On the other hand, however, he still 
has to refer to Greek syntax to explain the case of Adyov. The value of the 
accusative can, in fact, be accounted for on the basis of the Greek language. 
Indeed, in many instances, the representation of the Hebrew is only part of 
the reason behind the translation of the Septuagint. 

John Lee demonstrates this fundamental understanding of the complexity 
of language usage in translated texts throughout his book: on the one hand, 
translators look to the source text, while on the other hand, they take into 
account the range of possibilities provided by the target language. Let us, 
by way of example, consider the case study John Lee provides on the use of 
tic don.” 

In Hebrew, one way of expressing a wish is by means of the idiom 7n° "7. 
The words themselves are represented by the translation “who will give...”, 
but the construction conveys the meaning “I wish that.” The expression is 
used 25 times in the Hebrew Bible. The Septuagint translators used different 
renderings: the Greek idiom é6@eAov, the isomorphic match tig ôboet, the 
poetic equivalent n@c üv, and the rendering tic 6@n, which is neither a stan- 
dard idiomatic or poetic Greek equivalent, nor an isomorphic rendering of the 
Hebrew. How do we understand the latter translation choice then? tic don 
is used once in the Pentateuch, in Num 11:29, and reused in later books. In 
John Lee’s words, tig õn in Num 11:29 is a “curious” rendering.® In its 
use of the optative, but without Gv, the construction has caused significant 
debate among scholars: Muraoka thinks it is a contamination of a question 
and a wish’; Wevers thinks it is a calque®; Evans calls it a “puzzle.”? John 
Lee, however, offers the solution: it is a potential optative, which would nor- 
mally be accompanied by äv, but by citing meaningful parallels from Clas- 
sical literature, he shows that the omission of ðv with potential optatives is 
well-attested. Lee then concludes: “Why did the Numbers translator not 


* Takamitsu Muraoka, A Syntax of Septuagint Greek (Leuven: Peeters, 2016), xliii. 

5 Lee, Greek, 159-64. 

6 Lee, Greek, 160. 

7 Takamitsu Muraoka, “How to Analyse and Translate the Idiomatic Phrase jn’ 7,” BIOSCS 33 
(2000), 47-52. 

8 John W. Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Exodus (SCS 30; Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 
1990), 178. 

°’ Trevor V. Evans, “Approaches to the Language of the Septuagint,” JJS 56 (2005), 25-33, 
32. 
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insert Gv at Numbers 11:29? The answer might be no more than that he felt 
no need to do so, since äv was no longer obligatory with the potential opta- 
tive. But perhaps we can advance beyond that. Omission of üv secures an 
isomorphic match between tig dn and jn°-*». This, then, could be the motive, 
while the fact that omission was allowed provides the justification. To con- 
clude, the translation tic ô@n for 7p» is not a pure calque on the Hebrew, 
nor is it a confused mixture of a question and a volitive optative. It is a gen- 
uine Greek idiom, with literary antecedents, which captures both the sense 
and the shape of the original Hebrew, but does so in a Greek way.” !° 

In making the distinction between a motive and a justification, and particu- 
larly in stating the need for both to explain renderings in the Septuagint, we 
get to the heart of the issue of the present contribution, namely the aware- 
ness that a singular reason does not suffice to explain the nature of any given 
rendering, and the consequences of this awareness for the methodology of 
Septuagint studies. Because literalism has been seen as a sufficient explana- 
tion to understand renderings in the Septuagint, scholarship has focused pri- 
marily on deviations between the Hebrew and the Greek to study language 
usage. I want to explore this issue in more depth by considering additional 
examples that pertain to syntax and word order in the Greek Pentateuch; John 
Lee had already indicated that the study of syntax would be a fruitful area of 
research for investigation into the nature of the language of the Septuagint.!! 
Lee himself discusses the use of enclitic personal pronouns in the Septuagint 
and cites this verse as an example: !” 


Gen 29:32: 
WON MIN? ANY °2 PIV MIT AND mnax 72 TAN Ww NP 12 som axb ann 


Leah conceived and bore a son, and she named him Reuben; for she said, “Because 
the Lord has looked on my affliction; surely now my husband will love me.” 


kai ovvéAapev Asia Kai étexev viov TO ’IaKoß' éxdAsoev ðè TO Övoua AdTOD 
‘Poufv A&yovoa Abri et5év pov KOptog TV taneivootv: viv LE dyannoesı 
ô dvnp pov. 

And Leia conceived and bore a son to Iakob, and she called his name Rouben, 
saying, “Inasmuch as the Lord has seen my humiliation, now it is me my hus- 
band will love.” 


For a Greek translator, adhering to Hebrew word order often means putting 
the pronoun after the noun or the verb, given the use of pronominal suffixes 


10 Lee, Greek, 163-64. Lee refers to George P. Shipp, who discussed it in relation to a 
feature of Homeric Greek (see Lee, Greek, 164 n. 99). 

'l Lee, Greek, 28-29. 

12 Lee, Greek, 126. 
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in the Hebrew. Prepositioning of the pronoun is a feature typical of Greek.!° 
In Gen 29:32, 192 could have been rendered as thv tareivwor pov. How- 
ever, we see that the verb cidév has attracted the possessive pronoun. As a 
result, the pronoun is separated from its governing noun and put in preposi- 
tive position. Second, when rendering 7127”, the object pe is placed before 
the verb in the second position in the clause after the particle viv. Given that 
these pronominal placements, from the viewpoint of word order, constitute a 
deviation between the Hebrew and the Greek, the translator’s use of idiomatic 
Greek is found in this placement. In other words, it is in the translator’s “free- 
dom,” that we find evidence of natural Greek usage. Scholars often under- 
stand a “free” translation technique in relation to natural or idiomatic Greek. 
However, I want to consider the following example that I discuss in more 
detail in another publication!* to demonstrate that the link between linguistic 
competency and translatorial approach is more complex. 


Gen 24:67: 
prs? om aaar AWRY 1b can npa DN np JON mow mon pos NN 2") 
VAN TN 


Then Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah’s tent. He took Rebekah, and she 
became his wife; and he loved her. So Isaac was comforted after his mother’s 
death. 


eionAdev dé ’Ioaùk sic TOV oikov TG untpòc adrod Kai ÉAaBev tv "Peßex- 
Kav, Kai éyéveto avtod yovn, Kal Nyannosv adthv: Kai TapeKANOn ‘Ioaùk 
TEpt Lappas TÅG HNTPÒG adtod. 

Then Isaak entered into his mother’s house and took Rebekka, and she became his 
wife, and he loved her. And Isaak was comforted concerning his mother Sarra. 


I focus on the rendering of 3x» 1% “1m “and she became a wife to him” 
as Kal &y&vero avtov yvvr “and she became his wife.” We find an idiomatic 
expression in the Hebrew, where 19 is a complement to the verb. 1» is repre- 
sented in the Greek by means of the pronoun adtoi. The word order of the 
Hebrew is followed in the Greek, which adheres to a quantitative repre- 
sentation with consistent lexical equivalences. However, the syntax in both 
versions is different: unlike 1%, adtod does not qualify éyéveto, but serves 
as a possessive pronoun to yvvn. The syntax of the Hebrew can, however, 
be reflected in the Greek translation, as we see in Gen 20:12, for example: 
nn? od am “and she became a wife to me” — &yevnOn dé pot eig yovaika. 


'3 The Greek language has both prepositive and postpositive pronouns. Pronominal place- 
ment is an intricate aspect of the Greek language. See Lee, Greek, 123-28. 

4 See Marieke Dhont, “Syntax and Pronominal Competence in Post-Classical Greek,” 
JSJ (forthcoming). 
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“and she became a wife to me.” In 24:67 the translator likewise follows the 
word order of the Hebrew, but through a subtle change in syntax, the Greek 
translation includes a word order feature specific of Greek, i.e., the prepo- 
sitioning of the pronoun.'> This example demonstrates that we must not only 
look at features of “freedom” as traditionally defined in the terminology of 
James Barr and Emanuel Tov to find indications of Greek usage.!° In fact, 
translations traditionally characterized as “literal” can be just as telling of 
the translators’ abilities. However, these cases have often gone unnoticed, in 
part owing to a misunderstanding of the nature of “literal” translation as one 
first and foremost focused on the Hebrew. The representation of the Hebrew, 
in this case the motive, is but one side of the study of any rendering. We must 
also look at the rendering as a Greek text and consider its justification within 
the Greek language of the time. 

John Lee makes this point about understanding the nuances of “literal- 
ism” too. For example, when discussing Greek idiom in the Pentateuch, Lee 
presents a discussion of the use of prepositions, in particular katé.'’ Because 
the rendering of prepositions is often argued to be “literal,” it has become 
an often repeated position in scholarship that the syntax of prepositional use 
betrays interference. However, by finding parallels for all usages of katé in 
the Septuagint, John Lee showed that the oddity involved in prepositional use 
is, in fact, minimal: while the motive for the use of a preposition may be the 
Hebrew, it is generally also justified as Greek usage.'* Oftentimes, tradition- 
ally literal translations are perfectly justified and justifiable as Greek. The 
importance of this recognition, which Lee demonstrates abundantly through 
examples, is undervalued in scholarship. However, precisely because John 
Lee focuses on presenting data and for the most past steers clear of engaging 
theoretical or methodological discussions, it is important to highlight and 
unpack this aspect of his argument in more detail. 

In making the argument for motive and justification, John Lee is moving 
into the direction of a new methodology of studying Septuagint translation 
technique, one that transcends the “literal-versus-free” dichotomy”? towards 


15 See also Dhont, “Syntax.” 

16 James Barr, “The Typology of Literalism in Ancient Biblical Translations,” Nachrich- 
ten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse. MSU 15 
(1979): 279-325; Emanuel Tov, The Text-Critical Use of the Septuagint in Biblical Research 
(3rd ed.; Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2015 [first edition published in 1981]), 22-5. 

17 Lee, Greek, 154-59. 

'8 Compare also John A. Lee, “Greek Idiom in the LXX-Pentateuch: The Preposition 
rapa,” JSCS 52 (2019): 39-52. 

19 The flawed nature of characterizing the translation technique along a single binary axis 
has often been discussed in scholarship. For a discussion and bibliography, see Marieke Dhont, 
Style and Context of Old Greek Job (JSJ Supp 183; Leiden: Brill, 2018), 19-21. 
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one of multicausality. James Aitken has introduced this term, which is com- 
mon in modern translation studies, into the field of the Septuagint studies 
in his article on the origins of kai ye, appropriately published in a Festschrift 
for John Lee.”° Multicausality refers to the notion that different factors simul- 
taneously play a role in the translation process. Translation involves a mul- 
tidimensional decision-making process—partly conscious, partly uncon- 
scious—on how to interpret the source text and how to render it. A multicausal 
approach to understanding renderings reflects an awareness of the complex 
nature of the translation. Studying the Septuagint from a multicausal perspec- 
tive implies a reshaping of the dominant methodology in the field, as even 
“literal” translation can no longer be explained solely or simply primarily on 
the basis of the Hebrew. 

We may exemplify concretely how multicausality in translation functions 
by means of another example from the book of Genesis, in particular by con- 
sidering the very first words of the Septuagint, èv &Gpyn, which render the 
Hebrew mw 2. The latter is traditionally translated as an independent clause, 
“in the beginning,” even though the syntactic ambiguity of these opening 
words leaves room for the interpretations of n°wx72 as a dependent temporal 
clause (“when God began...”). The Greek equivalent, &v px, is a so-called 
“literal” translation of n°53: év “in” represents the prepositional beth and 
åpxń “beginning” corresponds to MWN “beginning,” and in the absence of 
the article the Greek represents the pointing found in MT. From a tradition- 
alist viewpoint, the fact that it is a literal translation, suffices as an explanation 
for the Greek. We can, however, say more about this rendering. The phrase 
èv Gpx appears frequently in Greek sources. I have selected a handful of 
examples. 


Thucydides, Historiae 1.35: 
TOAAG dE, HOnEP Ev APXN DTELTOHEV, TA ÉVHPÉPOVTO ATOSELKVDLEV... 


And man ‚as We SU ested at the outset, are the advantages which we can show 
21 
you... 


Plato, Phaedo 107d: 


ovdév yap GAAO Éyovou sic ‘Atdov N yoy čpyeta TANV ts naelac TE 
kai TPOENG, À ù Kai LÉYIOTO AÉVETOL DPEXEÏV À PAGNTELV TOV TEAEDTHOUVTE 
ev0bc Ev GPYT THs ketoe TOpEtac. 


2 James K. Aitken, “The Origins of KAI GE,” in: Biblical Greek in Context: Essays in 
Honour of John A. L. Lee (ed. James K. Aitken and Trevor V. Evans; BTS 22; Leuven: Peeters, 
2015), 21-40. Further considerations on multicausality in Septuagint studies can be found in 
Dhont, Style and Context; Dhont, “Syntax.” 

21 Edition and translation: Charles F. Smith (LCL 108; Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1928), 62-63. 
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You see the soul approaches Hades with nothing but its upbringing and nurture, 
which are indeed said to bring the most benefit or harm to the one who has 
died at the very beginning of his journey there.” 


Isocrates, Archidamus 103: 

Olar yap Önäg oùk Gyvosiv Sti noAAai npäbsıg Hön Toiadtat yeyövaoıv, 
dc èv apy] LÈv Gravtes dnélaBov eivar ovugopuc Kai tois raPoODOLV OvVN- 
y0éo8noay, botepov d& tàs adTÜs TaÛtas ëyvocav peyiotov dya8av aitiac 
YEYEVNHÉVOG. 

For you are, I am sure, not unaware that ere now many events have occurred 
of such a nature that, at first, all regarded them as calamities and sympathized 
with those on whom they had fallen, while later everyone came to see that 
these same reverses had brought about the greatest blessings.” 


P. Cair. Zen. 1.59029 line 1 (258 BCE): 
êv åp[xñ1ı èv] (...) Okvobpév cor ypagery, vovi õè yivooke (...) 


At first, we hesitated to write to you, but now we know that... 


OGIS 219 line 3 (279-274 or 197 BCE): 

énelôn Baotredg Avrioyos Paoikéoc Lerelkov Ev åpyı te TaparaBpav 
tùy Baoıleiav kai TPOGTAG Evd0Eov Kai KUANG aipéoEews ECNTNOE TOs [EV 
NÖAEIG TUS KATIV LEAEUKIOO, (...) 

When King Antiochus, son of King Seleucus, first took over the kingship 


and adopted a glorious and noble policy, he sought to restore the cities of the 
Seleukis... 


In Greek, èv &pyf can express “in the beginning” of a concrete time period 
or event, as in Thucydides (Historiae 1.35.5) and Plato (Phaedo 67d12), or 
the notion “first” (as opposed to “later”), as in Isocrates (Archidamus 103) 
and particularly in sources contemporary to the translation of the Septuagint, 
such as P. Cair. Zen. 1.59029 line 1 (258 BCE) and OGIS 219 line 3 (197 or 
279-274 BCE). 

In using év äpxN, the translator has made a statement about the tempo- 
ral nature of creation. Thus, the use of èv dpx in Gen 1:1 was not merely 
considered appropriate as a mimetic rendering of the Hebrew. It was, in fact, 
also a common phrase in Greek literature that represented the Jewish trans- 
lator’s interpretation of the source text in an adequate manner. It further- 
more retained some of the ambiguity inherent to the phrase in Hebrew. While 
it perfectly reflects the form of the Hebrew, there are clearly more reasons 


2 Edition and translation: Chris Emlyn-Jones and William Preddy (LCL 36; Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2017), 486-87. 

233 Edition and translation: George Norlin (LCL 209; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1928), 406-7. 
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why this construction was deemed appropriate as a rendering: there is a motive, 
namely the Hebrew form, and there are several justifications, from the view- 
point of the Greek language and of the interpretational strategies on the part 
of the translator. 

In Lee’s making the distinction between motive and justification and on 
the basis of the discussion offered so far, we can draw out some consequences 
for the study of the Septuagint. 

First, we gain a clear path towards making a much-needed distinction 
between studying the Septuagint from the viewpoint of translation technique 
and from the viewpoint of language and style. In scholarship, as a result of 
the association between “freedom” and the use of “good” Greek, on the 
one hand, and “literalism,” interference, and thus “substandard” Greek, on 
the other, translation technique and style have oftentimes not been discerned 
as distinct aspects of the language of the Septuagint. They need to be dis- 
tinguished, however. The language of the Septuagint is post-classical Greek. 
The translation technique pertains to the relationship between the Hebrew and 
the Greek and describes how the Greek renders the Hebrew. Its style, in turn, 
transcends this relation and pertains to the translation product as a Greek text. 
The translation technique may influence the style, in that it guides some of 
the choices made by the translator, but descriptions of the language should 
not be limited to the relation between the Hebrew and the Greek: as we have 
seen, the Septuagint as a rendering of the Hebrew is only one side of the coin. 
“Style” refers to issues of usage and register, such as the vernacular, adminis- 
trative, or literary registers. The Greek of the Pentateuch in an exemplary man- 
ner uses the study of the translation technique as a function of the discussion 
of style in the Pentateuch. Any translation must at the same time be explained 
as both a rendering of the Hebrew and as a Greek text, and the consideration 
of motive and justification is an excellent expression of a multicausal approach 
to translation. 

Second, insofar as multicausation is an approach that allows us to consider 
various aspects of the translation process, it offers a methodology to describ- 
ing Septuagint translations beyond the literal-to-free continuum. Many schol- 
ars have argued that an approach to studying translation in terms of a binary 
axis is insufficient.” Yet, and I think in part because a clear path forward 


24 For the field of modern translation studies, see Theo Hermans, Translation in Systems: 
Descriptive and Systemic Approaches Explained (Translation Theories Explained 7; Manchester: 
St. Jerome, 1999), 76. For LXX studies, see, for example, James K. Aitken, “The Character- 
isation of Speech in the Pentateuch,” in The Reception of the Hebrew Bible in the Septuagint 
and the New Testament: Essays in Memory of Aileen Guilding (ed. David J. A. Clines and 
Jo Cheryl Exum; Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix, 2013), 9-31; Hans Ausloos and Bénédicte 
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has not yet been established, the field of Septuagint studies has generally 
continued to adhere to this dichotomy. À multicausal approach is, in my view, 
the way forward. 

Third, multicausation allows us to nuance our understanding of the Greek 
of the Septuagint. Because of the lack of a distinction between translation 
technique and style, as well as the presumption that literalism functions as 
a sufficient explanation for any Greek rendering, the nature of the Greek 
language in “literal” renderings is not considered further as “natural” Greek. 
As a result, the false impression arises that in literal renderings, the language 
abounds in interference. Let me illustrate this by looking at the rendering of 
Gen 50:10b. 


Gen 50:10b: 
om nyaw Sax VIN? WY 
Kai Enoinosv 10 névÂðoc TO TaTpi AdTOD ntà Auspac. 


NETS: “and he made mourning for his father seven days.” 
LES: “and he did the mourning for his father for seven days. 
SCS: “and he made mourning for his father seven days.”76 


9925 


The Hebrew construction 918 nwy is an idiomatic construction to “to 
mourn ceremonially for someone” (HALOT). The Greek translator here offers 
a literal rendering: wy is rendered by noı&w and 92x by mévO0c. Modern 
English translations render the Greek in turn literally into English: “to make 
mourning.” Since this periphrastic construction is not a common expression 
in English, the English translation of the Greek gives the impression that 
the Greek’s literal rendering of the Hebrew is unidiomatic Greek. How- 
ever, a quick look at Greek usage shows us that noté is often used in peri- 
phrastic constructions: mo1é@ may appear in the active or middle voice with 
a verbal noun in the accusative as direct object, instead of the verb derived 
from the noun, without a difference in meaning. An example is the construc- 
tion roté® ANOnv for Aavdavsodoı “to forget” (e.g., Herodotus, Histo- 
ria 1.127; Sophocles, Fragmenta 259). The same holds true for roréœ névOoc 
as a periphrastic construction for nevO&w “to mourn,” which we already find 


Lemmelijn, “Faithful Creativity Torn Between Freedom and Literalness in the Septuagint’s 
Translations,” JNSL 40/2 (2014): 53-69; Dhont, Style and Context, 19-21; John A. L. Lee, 
“Accuracy and Idiom: The Renderings of mittahat in the Septuagint Pentateuch,” in /n the 
Footsteps of Sherlock Holmes: Studies in the Biblical Text in Honour of Anneli Aejmelaeus 
(ed. Kristin De Troyer, Timothy M. Law, and Marketta Liljestrôm; CBET 72; Leuven: Peeters, 
2014), 79-99. 

> Ken M. Penner (ed.), The Lexham English Septuagint: A New Translation (Bellingham, 
WA: Lexham Press, 2019), 

26 Susan Brayford, Genesis (Septuagint Commentary Series; Leiden: Brill, 2007), 199. 
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in Herodotus (fifth century BCE), but also in Diodorus Siculus (first cen- 
tury BCE), for example: 


Herodotus, Historiae 2.1: 


Kovpov éov raic kai Kacoavôävns ts Papvaonew Ovyatpdc, THs Tpoaro- 
Oavovons Köpog udrög te péya n&vdog Énoioato Kai tolor Aoro TTPO- 
eine TAL TOV NPYE TEVOOG rotéeo0u1.?? 


He was the son of Cyrus and Cassandane, daughter of Pharnaspes, for whom 
Cyrus mourned deeply, and bade all his subjects mourn also, when she died 
before him.” 


Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca historica 1.84.1: 


GAG nv ye Kai kað’ fv Gv oikiav sipel kóov tTetedevtnKas, Cvpavtat 
TÁVTEG OL Kat’ OIKOV OÜVTEG ÖAOV TO oua Kai TOLODVTOL TÉVOOG. 


Furthermore, whenever a dog is found dead in any house, every inmate of it 
shaves his entire body and goes into mourning.” 


These examples show that the construction in the Septuagint of Genesis 
is natural in Greek and should be represented as normal.* The oddity in the 
translation is that of the English, not the Greek.*! In other words, because 
“literal” translations are not studied as justifiable Greek, we derive a gener- 
alized picture of the nature of the language of the Septuagint that overstates 
the peculiar nature of the Greek of the Pentateuch.*? Examples that constitute 


7 Edition: Nigel G. Wilson, Herodoti Historiae (2 vols.; Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2015), 1:127. 

28 Translation: revised from Alfred D. Godley (LCL 117; rev. ed.; Cambridge, MA: Har- 
vard University Press, 1926), 275. 

2 Edition and translation: Charles H. Oldfather (LCL 279; Cambridge, MA: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1933), 286-87. 

30 In fact, it became particularly productive in post-classical Greek. See Geoffrey Horrocks, 
Greek: A History of the Language and its Speakers (2nd ed.; West Sussex: John Wiley & Sons, 
2010), 74-75; compare also Dhont, Style and Context, 151-55. 

31 The main aspect of the Greek rendering of Gen 50:10 that is interesting from the per- 
spective of the development of the Greek language is, in fact, the addition of the article. While 
it is beyond the scope of the present paper to discuss this in much detail, we can say that the 
use of the article is easily explained within the narrative and literary context of Jacob’s burial 
where the exact referent is clear and demarcated: “he performed the mourning for seven days.” 
In addition, I can refer once more to John Lee’s book, in which he shows passim that the use 
of the article in the Greek Pentateuch in different situations, again, corresponds to standard 
usage. 

32 In addition, because literalist translations are not studied as justifiable Greek, we also get 
an oversimplified picture of the working methods of the translators, particularly when these are 
formulated in terms of an “easy technique” (see Barr, “Typology,” 300, which inspired Anneli 
Aejmelaeus, “Translation Technique and the Intention of the Translator,” in VII Congress of 
the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies. Leuven 1989 (ed. Claude 
E. Cox; SBLSCS 31; Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1991), 23-36, repr. in On the Trail of the 
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actual interference pertain to those for which the justification cannot be found 
entirely in Greek usage, but in other aspects that relate to what is deemed 
appropriate or acceptable as a translation. This can be the so-called “law of 
interference” (i.e., the general rule that no translated text is devoid of inter- 
ference”) or pertain to the development of a Jewish-Greek textual tradition 
with its own conventions (such as standard equivalences or the use of so-called 
Septuagintalisms), for example.”* The latter includes also changing views on 
Jewish translation (for example, the development towards the kaige-approach 
with an increased emphasis on formal representation). Examples of interfer- 
ence, particularly in the Pentateuch, are more limited than the impression one 
might acquire from scholarship. When discussing “interference” in the Sep- 
tuagint Pentateuch, scholarship often recycles the same handful of examples. 
As a result, the view that Septuagint Greek is odd continues to be repeated in 
recent publications on the nature of the Septuagint as a Greek text. As a con- 
sequence of overemphasizing the oddity of the Greek in the Pentateuch, we 
also form a thwarted picture of the education of Greek-speaking Jews in the 
Hellenistic era. John Lee’s new book offers a plethora of examples that defin- 
itively prove the translators’ linguistic abilities and competency in Greek. 
However important it is to make that point in light of the ongoing debate on 
the nature of the Greek of the Septuagint, the most important implication of 
Lee’s work is the step it takes towards a new methodology for studying the 
Septuagint. 


MARIEKE DHONT 
University of Cambridge 
Cambridge, Great Britain 
dhont.marieke@ gmail.com 


Septuagint Translators: Collected Essays |rev. ed.; CBET 50; Leuven: Peeters, 2007], 59-70). 
The term “easy technique” denotes the presumption that many translational phenomena are the 
result of the Septuagint translators’ going about their work without a conscious approach, simply 
searching for the easiest way to render the source text. It is a rather vague description of a complex 
process that is, in fact, governed by a plethora of factors influencing the translator’s decisions. 
See Dhont, Style and Context, 70-71. 

33 See Gideon Toury, Descriptive Translation Studies and Beyond (Benjamins Translation 
Library; 2nd revised ed.; Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2012), 310-315. 

34 On this development, see Dhont, Style and Context, 66-93 and 309-327. 


Linguistic Variation and the Circumstantial 
Participle in the Septuagint 


James K. AITKEN 


ABSTRACT 


John Lee’s The Greek of the Pentateuch addresses among other things the con- 
tribution of language study to explaining the reasons for translation choices. Within 
this the role of language variation is highlighted in this paper. Variation is a feature 
that can be illuminated by documentary papyri, where differences in formulae can 
reveal individuals behind the writers of papyri letters and petitions. In a similar man- 
ner the individual differences between Septuagint translators can also be explained. 
Taking Lee’s interest in variation further, we can examine the appearance of cir- 
cumstantial participles in place of finite verbs in the Septuagint. Such participles are 
conventional in Greek, but importantly appear when a writer wishes to raise register 
or to improve his earlier draft of a document. The Septuagint circumstantial partici- 
ples are therefore explained both as a linguistic phenomenon to give prominence to 
certain main verbs in discourse (using Relevance Theory) and as a feature of register, 
particularly favoured in narratives (e.g., in the story of Moses’ birth). They may also 
arise from editing and redrafting, and may be further evidence of the working prac- 
tices of the translators. 


The Greek of the Pentateuch is a precise, no-nonsense, and direct address 
to current issues in the field of Septuagint studies.! Those familiar with John 
Lee’s earlier work and especially his A Lexical Study, will know of his atten- 
tion to lexical items in the Septuagint and the emphasis upon the existence of 
standard Greek in the Septuagint.” In many ways A Lexical Study addressed 
older problems of the existence of Jewish Greek and took upon itself the 
mantle of Deissmann in demonstrating how much the vocabulary could be 
located in time and place in third-century BCE Egypt.” What had appeared 


! John A. L. Lee, The Greek of the Pentateuch: Grinfield Lectures on The Septuagint 
2011-2012 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018). 

2 John A. L. Lee, A Lexical Study of the Septuagint Version of the Pentateuch (Chico, 
CA: Scholars Press, 1983). 

3 See Gustav Adolf Deissmann, Bible Studies: Contributions Chiefly from Papyri and 
Inscriptions to the History of the Language, Literature and the Religion of Hellenistic Juda- 
ism and Primitive Christianity (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1901). See too Lee’s own retrospec- 
tive, John A. L. Lee, “A Lexical Study Thirty Years on, with Observations on ‘Order’ Words in 
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to be unusual vocabulary in the Septuagint, could now, through the docu- 
mentary evidence of papyri from Egypt, be appreciated as contemporary 
language. It was not that the vocabulary was unusual in its day, just unusual 
in comparison to the Classical Greek with which it had been unfairly com- 
pared. This new book takes the debate in many new directions. The focus is 
only partially on vocabulary, and greater attention is given to idiom, syntax, 
and the nature of translation technique. The book in part draws upon smaller 
studies already published in the past 15 years, but the cumulative weight of 
having it presented in a book such as this makes it more significant than 
the individual studies by themselves, and fresh material and arguments are 
blended with those earlier examples. 

An important contribution of the book is that the Septuagint is shown to be 
evidence for post-classical Greek, and not just the other way round. Although 
only one consequence of this study, it is an important one. The Septuagint is 
as much a resource for Greek as any other, and we should not be introspec- 
tive in only applying papyrological data to inform the Septuagint when the 
Septuagint can be a significant early witness to Greek features. Chapter 1 
on “Evidence” demonstrates this well, comparing vocabulary, grammatical 
features, and discourse markers in the Septuagint with contemporary Greek 
sources. They all amount to the sensitivity of the translators to Greek and in 
some cases provide further support for the grammar of post-classical Greek. 
As a resource then for the history of Greek, scholars of Greek should also pay 
attention to Septuagint data. Throughout the book Lee must analyse con- 
temporary sources in order to elucidate a feature of the Septuagint, and in so 
doing offers new evidence from both literary and documentary sources. As 
a result, we find, for example, not only descriptions of the use of particles 
in the Septuagint, but a study and cataloguing of their use in the papyri and 
other post-classical Greek literature (Ch. 3). It is an important grammatical 
description for Greek of this period. 

The Greek of the Pentateuch is much more than a lexical study. Unlike his 
earlier work, Lee’s book does not directly address the question of “Jewish 
Greek”—that debate is now considered long over. However, he considers 
the status of the Septuagint as a translation for evaluating its Greek. The 
translation features have often been considered an impediment to the appre- 
ciation of the language,* but instead Lee advocates a distinction between Greek 
idiom that happens to match the Hebrew and unidiomatic Greek renderings 


the LXX Pentateuch,” in Emanuel: Studies in Hebrew Bible, Septuagint and Dead Sea Scrolls 
in Honor of Emanuel Tov, ed. S. M. Paul, et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 513-24. 
+ See, e.g., Albert Pietersma, “The IOSCS at Fifty,” JSCS 52 (2019): 10-15. 
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that match the Hebrew.” In a compelling Chapter 6 Lee presents in a nuanced 
way the nature of Hebrew interference and the extent to which Greek idiom 
can still be found despite the translator following closely Hebrew syntax and 
using standard equivalents. This is a necessary chapter to address the com- 
mon complaint that the Greek is “Hebraic” in some way. The persistence 
of the negative evaluation in scholarship of the Greek is brought out starkly 
(yet diplomatically) by the juxtaposition of quotations that demonstrate 
changing attitudes in the field. A quotation from an older scholar, from the 
beginning of the twentieth century, is placed alongside one from a more 
recent era, leaving the reader to judge whether or not the field has moved 
on or indeed whether the older is in fact the preferred. The implication is 
that, despite important work in the past century and a recognition since Deiss- 
mann that the Septuagint reflects standard Greek, the advances in the field 
have been limited.’ The cause of this is the translation interference, but such 
interference does not have to be at the expense of the Greek. The focus in 
scholarship on translation technique over language has if anything led to a 
depreciation of the linguistic contribution of the Septuagint and resulted 
instead in a highlighting of its oddities arising from the translation process. 
A competent translator in any language can produce good idiom in the tar- 
get language while still preserving a formal equivalence to the source text.’ 
For the Septuagint, Lee is able to demonstrate how often the idiom in the 
Greek is acceptable when it at first sight appears to be following the Hebraic 
idiom. The translators were more sophisticated than we sometimes give 
them credit for, but it requires careful attention to the Greek language to 
determine this. Lee’s book should move this debate on, both through its 
impressive analysis of the Greek itself and through its balanced portrayal 
of the distinction between the Greek and the “style” of the translation. It is 
often the case that a grammatical feature is standard in Greek, but its fre- 
quency in the Septuagint, owing to translation technique, is unconventional. 
That frequency is a matter of style, comparable to any writer’s preference 
for some words or expressions over others, and it is not to be confused with 
language.? 


5 Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 256-58. 

6 E.g., Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 212, 215, 218, 222, 226, etc. 

7 This is a point also brought out in Lee, “A Lexical Study,” 516. 

8 See James K. Aitken “The Origins of kai ye,” in Biblical Greek in Context, ed. J. K. Aitken 
and T. V. Evans, BiTS 22 (Leuven: Peeters, 2015), 21-40 for cross-linguistic examples of 
translations that echo the source but have a significance in the target language; John A.L. Lee, 
“Equivocal and Stereotyped Renderings in the LXX,” RB 87 (1980): 104-17 on similar “equivo- 
cal” renderings. 

? See Marieke Dhont, “Multicausality in Septuagint Studies,” in this issue. 
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As can be seen, one of the many important aspects of the book is its call 
to consider linguistic explanations alongside translation technique. Much 
admiration is expressed in the book for studies on translation technique, and 
especially those of the “Helsinki school,” which have revealed tendencies 
and choices on the part of the translators.!° The studies from this “school” 
have provided a rich and sophisticated analysis of the profile of the translators, 
categorising the rendering of Hebrew features and describing the resulting 
Greek constructions. Where many such studies stop short though is find- 
ing an explanation for the actual choice of one Greek form over another. The 
conclusions usually amount to the consequences for translation technique, 
namely a characterisation and profiling of the individual translator. Only sec- 
ondarily are suggestions offered on the significance for the history of the 
language. This is understandable when the founding figure of the school, 
Soisalon-Soininen, was in fact the first to speak of translation technique,'! and 
that was the focus of his research and of his students. It has led to the iden- 
tification of subtle distinctions between the translations and calibration of 
the extent of Hebrew interference. The research often included discussions 
as to whether or not the translation conformed to Greek idiom in comparison 
to other post-classical writers. That more can be said, however, is not a criti- 
cism of the Finnish approach; rather it is to build upon their insights—insights 
which can now be better appreciated with further research into post-classical 
Greek and advances in text linguistics.!? 

Given Lee’s emphasis that the translation choices are often explicable 
within Greek grammatical rules and the translators are sensitive to the idiom 
of Greek, it becomes important to consider the sound and register of the Greek. 
The translation equivalents are chosen not only to represent the Hebrew but 
with attention to their effect in Greek. Preference for one equivalent over 
another can at times be explained by register, but few studies ever take this 


10 Some of the founding work for the approach is Ilmari Soisalon-Soininen, Die Infinitive 
in der Septuaginta (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1965); Ilmari Soisalon-Soininen, 
Studien zur Septuaginta-Syntax; zu seinem 70. Geburtstag am 4. Juni 1987, ed. Anneli Aejme- 
laeus and Raija Sollamo (Helsinki: Suomelainen Tiedeakatemia, 1987). 

11 See I. Soisalon-Soininen, Die Textformen der Septuaginta-Übersetzung des Richterbuches. 
Annales Academiae scientiarum Fennicae B 72:1. Suomalainen tiedeakatemia: Helsinki, 1951), 
who variously used terms such as “übersetzungstechnische Eigenheiten,” “übersetzungs- 
technische Untersuchung,” “Übersetzungstechnik.” See Raija T. Sollamo, “The Study of 
Translation Technique,” in Handbuch zur Septuaginta / Handbook of the Septuagint: Die Sprache 
der Septuaginta | The Language of the Septuagint, ed. E Bons and J Joosten, LXX.H 3, 10 
(Giitersloh: Giitersloher Verlagshaus), 161-62. 

12 Cf. Christopher J. Fresch, “Discourse markers in the Septuagint and early Koine Greek 
with special reference to The Twelve,” Unpublished PhD dissertation (University of Cam- 
bridge, 2016). 
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into account. In speaking of register we are not presuming level of education 
or intention. Rather a speaker uses language differently in different circum- 
stances, governed by the nature of the communicative mode (genre) and the 
social circumstances of the writers/speakers and the addressees.!* The chap- 
ter in The Greek of the Pentateuch that demonstrates this most is the one on 
“Variation” (Ch. 2), since one cause of linguistic variation is the preference 
for certain words or grammatical forms in certain contexts. 


LINGUISTIC VARIATION 


The issues addressed above, of evidence, idiom, and translation technique 
all combine when seeking an explanation for linguistic variation, and can be 
demonstrated well by an examination of circumstantial participles. A study 
of participles will show how each of the issues is interlinked, and how we 
might be able to take Lee’s insights further, including offering suggestions 
for the translators’ working methods, a topic also addressed in the book 
(Ch. 5 “Collaboration”). 

No one user of a language will speak or write in precisely the same way 
as another. The differences do not arise from impartial knowledge or failure 
to use grammar correctly, but from personal choices and characteristics of an 
individual. As one modern language theorist has said, “Language is not a 
protocol legislated by an authority but rather a wiki that pools the contribu- 
tions of millions of writers and speakers.” !4 At the same time, any one user 
will vary their language according to the occasion, the genre, the register, and 
intention of their discourse. However, variation in the Septuagint has been 
seen as an identifier of translators and their methods, within the narrowly 
prescribed field of translation technique. It is often used as a basis for deter- 
mining competency, both in appreciation of the meaning of the Hebrew and 
fluency in choosing suitable Greek idioms. Yet, it is now axiomatic in mod- 
ern sociolinguistic research that evaluative or prescriptive judgements are not 
made of a speaker’s use of the language. Nevertheless, in the field of Sep- 
tuagint studies the continued use of evaluation rather description is perhaps 
driven by the question whether the Septuagint translators were native speak- 
ers or not, competent or otherwise in their Greek. 


15 Much could be said on register, but here the intention is to indicate what is not being 
implied. For foundational work on register, see Michael A.K. Halliday and Ruqaiya Hasan, 
Cohesion in English (London: Longman, 1976). 

14 Steven Pinker, The Sense of Style: The Thinking Person’s Guide to Writing in the 21 st Cen- 
tury (London: Allen Lane, 2014), 2. 
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To progress the study of translation technique, variation can be used as a 
marker of translators’ choices rather than of their competency. It has been 
recognized in socio-linguistic theory that variation is an inevitable and per- 
sistent element of a language." It is the nature of language that there will be 
variation in phonology, morphology, syntax and lexical choice arising from 
speaker use. Such variation is not to be seen as an aberrant deviation from 
seemingly stable states, but a natural part of any speaker’s use of language.!f 
Variation can arise from regional difference or from change in the history 
of the language, but it is also dependent on context: both the social context 
of the speakers and the type of document involved. As a result, variation is 
not arbitrary but dependent on the circumstances of the individual speaker or 
writer. 

Lee recognises variation in the Septuagint as a natural feature. Individual 
translators as native speakers prefer different words without knowing why. 
Sometimes it can be simply put down to personal taste, sometimes to stylis- 
tic variation, and sometimes to the social situation. Each of these he examines. 
For example, different uses of the preposition denoting “in front of” (namely 
évavttov, ÉVOVTL, ÉTÉVOVTL, ÉVOTLOV and Eunpoodev) seem to reflect per- 
sonal taste as there is no obvious explanation to account for variation between 
translators.!7 Clues in the history of the language can sometimes allow us 
to derive some reasons for the choice, and once again papyri among other 
sources have been invaluable in providing data. The alternation between iva 
and 6ma@c can be accounted for by the decline in the use of é6ma@c outside 
of a literary context, as demonstrated by the relative frequency in papyri.'® 
Where the two particles are used in close succession (e.g., Deut 6:3), it is 
a sign of both stylistic variation and a higher literary register. Such stylistic 
variation is more of a conscious choice, seen for example in the alternation 
between dyando and @iWéq@ in Gen 37:3-4, and between rapá and ¿x in the 
same verses.'? The social situation is marked through the use of different 
terms in reference to divine action, which allows it to be distinguished from 
a human referent.”° 


15 The classic study is that of William Labov, The Social Stratification of English in New 
York City (Washington, DC: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1966 [1982]). 

16 K, Hazen, “The Study of Variation in Historical Perspective,” in Sociolinguistic Varia- 
tion: Theories, Methods, and Applications, ed. Robert Bayley and Ceil Lucas (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2007), 70-89 (70). 

17 Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 42-44. 

'8 Willy Clarysse, “Linguistic Diversity in the Archive of the Engineers Kleon and Theo- 
doros,” in The Language of the Papyri, ed. Trevor V. Evans and Dirk D. Obbink (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2010), 43-45; Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 73-76. 

19 Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 45-56. 

20 Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 46-47. 
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It is true that it can be difficult to draw certain conclusions as to why 
a choice is made, but that it was a part of natural language use cannot be 
denied. In the study of post-classical Greek the papyri have once again been 
invaluable in their significant contributions to identifying variation.”! One 
set of letters has been particularly informative since the letters all seem 
to have been written by the same scribe, Hierokles, and suggest his own 
personal style. There is a marked tendency to omit from his letters the usual 
farewell formula &ppwoo, which appears only in his later letters (after May 
257 BCE). Some editors of the papyri wished to include it, but the images 
clearly show it was not written. It can be surmised, as Evans does, that his 
personal style was not to use it, but over time he came to be influenced by 
the custom of others into using it. Nachtergaele has examined the same col- 
lection of letters and observes another personal feature, the use of the expres- 
sion INOAAACGEIG KATH vodv “(if) you are proceeding as planned” in the 
greeting formula. Of all the 15 uses of the verb in private letters, 7 appear 
in Hierokles’s letters. The personal style is all the more striking when the 
verb is paired with kata vovv rather than the more common Katà A6yov. 
From these distinctive features, we gain a small insight into his personality 
and particular writing style. For many of our documentary papyri, we can- 
not identify individual writers of multiple letters, but the variation of for- 
mulae such as the opening greeting can identified. A common greeting in 
letters is to wish the addressee well (si Éppooar “If you are well,” e.g., 
P.Cair.Zen 1.59135; P.Col. 3.10), followed by the sentiment that this would 
be good news (kaç dv Exoı “it would be well,” P.Col. 3.10; ein dv wc 
ques BovAöueda “it would as we wish,” P.Cair.Zen 1.59135). Already it 
can be seen that while the message is the same there can be variation in this 
opening formula according to the taste of the writer. Others prefer to vary 
it yet more, such as Dionysia who drops the conditional and merely orders 
yaipew Kai £Eppwoßnı (P.Bad. 4.48, 126 BCE), assimilating the wish for health 
with the infinitival imperative of greeting. Another requests the addressee 
to “please be well” (kaA@c nosis si Eppwoat, P.Cair.Zen. 3 59363), while 
a certain Philoxenos has perhaps a little too much personality in his wish 


21 See especially Trevor V. Evans, “Identifying the Language of the Individual in the Zenon 
Archive,” in The Language of the Papyri, ed. Trevor V. Evans and Dirk D. Obbink (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2010), 51-70; Klaas Bentein, “Towards a Socio-Historical Analysis 
of Ancient Greek? Some Problems and Prospects,” Byzantioc. Studies in Byzantine History and 
Civilization 12 (2017): 35-45. 

22 Trevor V. Evans, “Valedictory &pp@oo in Zenon Archive Letters from Hierokles,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 153 (2005): 155-58. 

3 Delphine Nachtergaele, “Remarks on the Variation in the Initial Health Wish in Hiero- 
Kles’ Letters,” Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 190 (2014): 223-26. 
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“if you are well and producing much wine” (ei Éppooat Kai olvov roAdv 
rosis, P.Cair.Zen.3.59527). 

As so often in linguistic variation it is a personal choice without any 
one explanation, but now, thanks to the papyri, we can see it in operation in 
ancient Greek. The Septuagint too could be an important resource. We can- 
not differentiate personalities in the way we can with some papyri letters, 
where handwriting and content of the letters both are indicators of indi- 
viduals. However, we do have different translation styles between Septuagint 
books that indicate individuals, and their translation equivalents for the 
Hebrew terms are personal preferences. If we extend Lee’s study of variation, 
a variationist linguistic approach can be informative when applied to the 
Septuagint. The Septuagint provides us with a large body of related literature 
that can be compared, but also one that spans some centuries. The translations 
are also largely consistent in their attempt to follow closely their Hebrew (and 
Aramaic) source texts, representing word for word translation method. The 
Septuagint is also largely conservative in method, leading to a high degree 
of consistency in translation equivalents throughout the books. This does 
mean that other factors than context alone are governing the lexical choice. 
However, while for some the limitations imposed on the Greek by the act 
of translation means that the Septuagint can be difficult to evaluate lin- 
guistically, it can also be put to our own advantage in offering a possibility 
for methodological control. Thus, where there are the same Hebrew phrases, 
grammatical forms or constructions in the source text we may trace the dif- 
ferences in choices from the standard equivalent. In other words, deviation 
from either the close following of the Hebrew source or from the standard 
equivalents is a marked feature. It allows for the identification of variation 


and leads to the question as to why the variation appears in any particular 
book. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL PARTICIPLES 


A test case for variation within the Septuagint is the use of participial 
clauses, especially as a translation for Hebrew finite verbs. In Greek circum- 
stantial participles are used in subordinate clauses where in Hebrew we would 
expect to find finite verbs. Therefore, the Greek participle does not have a 
natural equivalent in Hebrew, and ordinarily it would not be thought of as a 
default choice of translators. Participial clauses have been important for the 
Helsinki school as a feature of translation technique, first commented upon 
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by Soisalon-Soininen and subjected to detailed examination by Aejmelaeus.’ 
Aejmelaeus’s analysis provides a comprehensive and subtle explanation of 
the many ways participial clauses are used as translations of Hebrew clause 
connectors and the role they play within a study of translation technique. The 
linguistic reasons for the choices within Greek, however, are considered only 
in passing, and the recognition that they are characteristic of Greek style 
is made without nuancing what that means.” It seems that Greek style 
here means simply that they are conventional in Greek. Further considera- 
tion of the information structure of Greek clauses can shed light on why a 
translator would choose a participle in any one case and explain the language 
choices of the translator. As a distinctive feature of the translations circum- 
stantial participles allow for consideration of variation as a stylistic choice 
within any one translation, and additionally provide a means of identifying 
variation between different translators and an insight into their individual lan- 
guage use.” At the same time, evidence from contemporaneous papyri of 
individual preferences for the participle informs on the stylistic choices being 
made by Greek writers and the possibility that editing, clearly visible in the 
papyri, was a possible process for the translators as well, a point suggested 
briefly by Lee in The Greek of the Pentateuch.”’ Indeed, the appearance of 
participial phrases in the translation might assist in determining the social 
location of the translators. 

Hebrew coordinate clauses, comprising two finite verbs joined by vav, natu- 
rally lead, when following a formal translation method, to a Greek finite verb 
being followed by a second finite verb. Thus, Genesis 37:9 is not unsurpris- 
ingly translated using finite verbs, following the Hebrew morphemes closely: 


1) Text rox? ink 1909 AR Dion iy obm 


eidev SE Évonviov Étepov Kai Sunyhoato adtd tH narpi adtod Kai toic dd5eA- 
pois AÜÛTOÙ Kai sinev ... 


And he saw another dream and related it to his father and to his brothers and 
said ... (Gen 37:9, NETS) 


24 Anneli Aejmelaeus, “Participium Coniunctum as a Criterion of Translation Technique,” 
in On the Trail of the Septuagint Translators: Collected Essays (Leuven: Peeters, 2007), 1-10; 
Anneli Aejmelaeus, Parataxis in the Septuagint: A Study of the Renderings of the Hebrew 
Coordinate Clauses in the Greek Pentateuch (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1982). 
Cf. Imari Soisalon-Soininen “Der Gebrauch des genitivus absolutus in der Septuaginta,” in 
Studien zur Septuaginta-Syntax, ed. A. Aejmelaeus and R. Sollamo, AASF B 237 (Helsinki: 
Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1987), 175-80. 

25 Aejmelaeus, “Participium Coniunctum,” 8-9. 

26 Cf. remarks of Aejmelaeus, “Participium Coniunctum,” 8, 10. 

27 Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 177, 178-79 and n. 13. 
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The Hebrew consecutive perfectives are rendered in each case by the aorist 
finite verb joined by kai as an equivalent for the Hebrew vav. This could be 
deemed to be an example of segmentation,”*® whereby the translator has not 
thought ahead about the relationship between the clauses and rendered them 
as simple finite verbs without any indication of subordination or markedness. 
There is no grammatical indication in the narrative that the act of seeing the 
dream is background information to his telling the dream, or that relating and 
speaking are part of the same action. Some modern English translations of 
the Hebrew at the least render 7798*1 by the participle “saying” (e.g., NRSV) 
to indicate its subordination to “he related.” However, in the Greek the rela- 
tionship between the clauses is undefined. 

Greek does have the possibility to use circumstantial participles or the 
genitive absolute, both as alternatives to Hebrew coordinate clauses, replac- 
ing at least one finite verb by a participle. A simple illustration can be taken 
from the same biblical story as item 1, where one of the finite verbs is modi- 
fied into a participle (finite verbs are underlined; participles in bold): 


2) mite man pay TN 
Kai Ov adtiv Tovdac ÉGOËEV adınv nöpvnv eivar 
When Judah saw her, he thought her to be a prostitute. (Gen 38:15) 


In this second example, it is notable that it is a relatively common verb “to 
see” that becomes the participle. As observed by Aejmelaeus, the majority 
of participles fall within a narrow group of verbs, especially of movement, 
thinking or speaking. In this case the verb is also relatively common and iö@v 
as a circumstantial participle appears 43 times in the Pentateuch.?° This does 
not in itself mean the translators are mechanical and only able to default to 
the participle for the most common verbs. Rather, these verbs are being used 
most often, and given that the participial clause will often provide back- 
ground information, verbs of motion or recognition are often part of back- 
ground information. Many examples can be found in papyri and need not be 
documented in detail, but one example is sufficient to remind how common 
this is in Greek: *° 


28 [Imari Soisalon-Soininen, “Beobachtungen zur Arbeitsweise der Septuaginta-Ubersetzer,” 
in Studien zur Septuaginta-Syntax, ed. Anneli Aejmelaeus and Raija Sollamo, AASF B 237 
(Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1987), 28-39. 

2 Aejmelaeus “Participium Coniunctum,” 5-6; Parataxis, 90-92. 

30 See too Heirich von Siebenthal, Ancient Greek Grammar for the Study of the New Testa- 
ment (Oxford: Peter Lang, 2019), § 238, where he discusses the “graphic” participle (called by 
Aejmelaeus “pleonastic”) and suggests it is well attested in post-classical Greek, especially in 
popular narrative. 
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id@v ue | Atovvoddm@pos ovvétacsev | ànayayeiv ne 


After he had seen me, Dionysodoros ordered that I go to prison 
(P.Cair. Zen. 3 59519, Il. 2-4) 


In her discussion Aejmelaeus has noted how the likelihood of a participle 
appearing for the finite verb is in part determined by the interval between the 
verbs. °! Thus, in an example such as item 2 (my choice of example rather 
than hers) the verbs are close together and therefore easier for the transla- 
tor to be aware of what is to come. This builds upon earlier observations by 
Soisalon-Soininen that translators are more likely to be aware of what has 
already been translated than looking forward to what is to come. In item 1 
there is greater separation between the finite verbs; therefore it is less likely 
that one will be reduced to a participle. However, Aejmelaeus also comments 
on how often it does not follow this pattern, and how sometimes even over a 
longer segment a circumstantial participle may appear.*? We see this in item 3, 
where the translator anticipates the main verb (GveiAato) by two participles 
in verse 5.* Then by contrast in verse 6 the participle precedes the main verb, 
but as the verbs are adjacent in the Hebrew (19891 nnpni), this confirms 
the theory that close positioning is more likely to lead to the introduction of a 
participle. 

3) koateßn de Å Ovyátnp Papad ... Kai ai GBpar adths nmapemopsvovto 
Tapa TOV TOTALOV' Kai 180000 Tv Hißıv Ev TH EXEL AnocteiAaca THY &Bpav 
dvetaato aùtńv. 6 &voigaoa 5é Opa matdiov KAatov Ev TH Ofer 

Pharoah’s daughter came down ... and her servants walked along the river- 
side, and upon seeing the box in the reeds, and having sent the servant 


she lifted it out. And upon opening it she saw the child crying in the box 
(Exod 2:5-6) 


Within the Pentateuch the translator of Exodus seems not to favour the 
circumstantial participle as much as some translators, but frequency alone 
does not explain its use. It appears to be more popular in narrative contexts, 
where it helps to frame the progress of the narrative. It thus appears a number 
of times in chapter 2 in the story of the birth and early years of Moses. In 
item 3 the series of participial verbs lead on to the main action of the finite 
verb. It is noticeable in this example that in addition to structuring by par- 
ticiples, the translator then opts for the historic present 6pq@ in Exod 2:6. As 
explained by Fresch in this journal, the historic present here highlights the 


3! Aejmelaeus, “Participium Coniunctum,” 3-4. 
32 Parataxis, 108. 

3 Cf. Parataxis, 102. 

Statistics in Aejmelaeus, Parataxis, 89. 
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significant development within the narrative, and is therefore a further sign 
of attention to the narrative sequence. A more complex example still is in 
item 4: 


4) Exod 2:12-13: 


repiprewapevos 5é de Kai Se od op oddéva Kai natadag TOV AiybrTLOV 
Ekpuyev AdTOV Ev TH Aue. 13 &erO@v Sé tH pépa Th Sevtépa Opa dbo 
ävôpas ’Eßpaiovg dtanAnktiCopévovg Kai ALéyer TH Adıkodvrı Ata Ti od 
TONTELG TOV TANOÏOV; 


Now when he looked around this way and that, he saw no one, and after strik- 
ing the Egyptian he hid him in the sand. 13 Now when he went out on the next 
day, he saw two Hebrew men fighting, and he said to the one who was in the 
wrong, “Why do you beat your fellow?” 


We once more find various historic presents (Op@ twice and A&yeı), 
and we can see how the participles help to structure the information in the 
sentences, breaking up what in Hebrew are consecutive verbs, by participles 
preceding finite verbs. 

In her discussion of the participle, Aejmelaeus focuses on the consequences 
for translation technique, taking her lead from Soisalon-Soininen.* It serves 
as a means first for the classification of books of the Septuagint. Leviticus 
stands apart from the rest of the Pentateuch in not using the participle, but 
this is in part to be explained by the subject matter. Other books also vary 
in their choice of participial renderings, also owing to the subject matter and 
vocabulary in Hebrew. It is also taken as a measure of the translator’s ability 
to handle larger units, the tendency being for a translator not only to use the 
participle immediately before a main verb, but also over larger units, indicat- 
ing apparently some careful thought and planning by the translator. Partici- 
ples following the main verb are less remarkable, according to Aejmelaeus, 
since a text already translated is easier to take into account than what lies 
ahead. She compares the greater propensity to free rendering at the end of a 
clause to fitting together the last piece of a jigsaw puzzle.?’ 

Another study that discusses the Septuagint use of the participles is 
Muraoka’s recent Syntax, in which he identifies circumstantial participles 
as a marker of style, since they have no obvious equivalent in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. His examples and discussion are brief and his focus of exam- 
ples is on the revision traditions: giving examples from the kaige sections 


35 See Christopher J. Fresch, “Illuminating the Path Ahead for Septuagint Studies: A 
Consideration of John A. L. Lee’s The Greek of the Pentateuch,” in this journal. 

36 Aejmelaeus, Parataxis, 108-109; see Soisalon-Soininen, Die Infinitive, 177-78. 

37 Parataxis, 109. 
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of 2 Kingdoms, the alternative versions of Tobit, and 1 and 2 Esdras. He sees 
it as a feature of the revisers to improve on the Greek, and naturally also 
a marker of a scribe intent on formal adherence to the Hebrew by replacing 
participles with parataxis.** Owing to the focus on the revisers, less consid- 
eration is given to it as a translation choice by the first translators. The discus- 
sion is primarily devoted to translation technique in the adherence or not to 
the Hebrew, but Muraoka does at least acknowledge the stylistic effect of the 
variation. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL PARTICIPLES, RELEVANCE THEORY, AND STYLE 


Why a translator would choose to introduce a participle is a complex pro- 
cess and can only be explored briefly here. It reflects both attention to con- 
ventional Greek usage and awareness of the discourse level of the Greek. To 
take account of the variation in the use of the participle and to contribute to 
explaining it as a translation choice, we will consider both the role of parti- 
ciples in communicating the message of an utterance and the stylistic con- 
tribution made by participles. 

Opting for a finite verb might appear to be the “easy method,” since a 
finite verb would match the equivalent in Hebrew and require little adapta- 
tion on the part of a translator.*? However, as participles were so common 
in Greek it is possible it was no more difficult a choice for a translator. To 
substantiate this, it can be argued that choosing a circumstantial participle in 
other respects reflects a potentially easier method on the level of understand- 
ing. This can be explained in terms of Relevance Theory, which has become 
a prominent method in pragmatics to explain narrative structure.*° Relevance 
Theory is a descriptive explanation for the choices made by individual writers 


38 Muraoka, A Syntax of Septuagint Greek (Leuven: Peeters, 2016), § 31d and 380 n. 2. 

3 The concept of the easy technique was suggested by James Barr, The Typology of Literal- 
ism in Ancient Biblical Translations, Mitteilungen des Septuaginta-Unternehmens (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1979), 300, and adopted by Aejmelaeus, “Translation Technique 
and the Intention of the Translator,” in On the Trail of the Septuagint Translators: Collected 
Essays (Leuven: Peeters, 2007), 61-63. I am grateful to Michael Dormandy for his question 
as to whether we should see participles as necessarily more difficult, which has instigated 
some of the discussion here. 

40 On Relevance Theory and the participle, see Margaret Sim, “Indeterminacy in Greek 
Participles: How Do We Assign Meaning?” The Bible Translator 55 (2004): 348-59; Andrew 
G. Daniel, “Beyond Translation Technique: Linguistic Approaches to the Septuagint’s Trans- 
lation of the Aramaic Verbal System in Old Greek Daniel, Theodotion Daniel, and 2 Esdras,” 
Unpublished PhD Dissertation (University of Oxford, 2020), 249-84. It is also referred to in 
the discussion by Randall Buth, “Participles as a Pragmatic Choice: Where Semantics Meets 
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or speakers, and in this case asks the question why a translator would choose 
to use a participle instead of a finite verb. 

Without applying the full theoretical method, consideration of the role of 
participles enables us to see some of the thinking behind the translators. 
Circumstantial participles can be viewed as underdetermined, as they do not 
indicate the relationship between clauses or the temporal relations.“! It is left 
to the reader to decide if the clause is temporal, concessive, causal, and so on, 
although this can often be determined by context and semantics.” Neverthe- 
less, the choice to use the participle assists the reader in seeing the relation- 
ship between clauses and the reader is expected to understand the precise 
nature of that relationship. 

An important consideration is the role that the appearance of participles 
have in what otherwise would be paratactic sentences: the participles indi- 
cate verbal prominence.* The translators, by reducing verbs to participles, 
leave the main verb as the prominent one. Thus, in item 2 above, the impor- 
tant point in the sentence is the character’s realisation of her status, the “see- 
ing” being only the cause of that realisation (kai id@v aùtův Tobdac ÉGoËEv 
adtiv nöpvnv eivor). We may take the example of Exod 2:17, where some 
of the finite verbs are reduced to participles and others left as finite verbs to 
match the wayyigtol of the Hebrew: 

rapayzvönevor dé où noué vec ECEPaAOV adrüc ävaorüs bE Movoñs Eppdoato 
adrag Kat HVTANGEV adraig Kai Enötioev TH npóßata AÙTO. 

When the shepherds arrived they began to drive them off. But when Moses 
arose, he rescued them, and drew water for them and gave their sheep a drink. 


There are two aspects here worthy of note. First, it is a further example 
of what Aejmelaeus has identified as “redundant” motion verbs each being 
reduced to participles. However, even if it is more common for such verbs to 
be participles, they do secondarily serve to structure the narrative. The promi- 
nence of all the finite verbs draws attention to the actions that Moses did for 
the Midianite daughters—he drove away the shepherds and thereby saved 
them and watered their sheep. Attention is given to what he did for the daugh- 
ters (implied too in the appearance of adtaic) and not what he did himself 
(going and standing). It is perhaps for this reason that we find the second half 


Pragmatics,” in The Greek Verb Revisited: A Fresh Approach for Biblical Exegesis, ed. Steven 
E. Runge and Christopher J. Fresch (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2016), 273-306. 

41 See Sim, “Indeterminacy,” 349. 

4 Sometimes it is made explicit by adverbs: see Albert. Rijksbaron, The Syntax and Seman- 
tics of the Verb in Classical Greek: An Introduction, 3rd ed. (Amsterdam: Gieben, 2002), 122; 
cf. Sim, “Indeterminacy,” 351. 

4 Buth, “Participles,” 276-79. 
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of the sentence expressed as paratactic finite verbs, with no attempt to sub- 
ordinate one to another. In short, although participles require processing by 
the reader, they also contribute to understanding of the rest of the sentence, 
and they indicate a translator thinking over, if only in small units, the infor- 
mation structure. 

A further insight into the preference for a participle can be provided by 
comparison with documentary papyri where we see the participle operat- 
ing for stylistic modification. The papyri confirm the conventional nature of 
circumstantial participles, and also the preference for them by native Greek 
writers. The preference for the participle can be illustrated from many papyri 
where often complex structures are developed, subordinating participle 
to participle and participle to finite verb. A newly published papyrus from 
c. 200 BCE, for example, demonstrates the complex nesting of participles 
within genitive absolute constructions alternating with coordinate participles: 


5) P.Köln 15.594 (202 or 178 BCE)“: 


te]lyOévt@v tivOv airovpimv v tilt oiknlicet pov Kai tic untpdc ui 
rnapaylivoué]lvnc rpôc aùtà napayevnBeic sic TLO] BLov-]|Bactitov N&tovv tovc 
coupeıc Tapayevapélvovc petevéykar sic TO BovBactiov. où ralpayivonévov 
öè, GAG rapapepévrov cuvléfin Tpsponévov ONO HOD yarı... 


Since some kittens were born in my house and their mother did not go to 
them I went to the temple of Bubastis and asked the dancers* to come and 
carry them back to the temple of Bubastis. After they did not arrive but went 
elsewhere, it happened that the kittens, while they were being weaned by me 
with milk... 


“ Charikleia Armoni, Michael Gronewald, John Lundon, Klaus Maresch, Fabian Reiter 
und Gesa Schenke, eds., Kölner Papyri Band 12 (P. Köln XII) (Opladen: Westdeutscher, 
2010). 

4 Greek coup, attested in eight other texts in addition to this recent papyrus, seems 
to be a transcription of an Egyptian term for a type of official (Willy Clarysse and Pieter 
J. Sijpesteijn, “A Letter from a Dancer of Boubastis.” Archiv für Papyrusforschung und 
verwandte Gebiete 41 [1995]: 56-57). The Supplement to LSJ includes an instance from 
P.Heid IV 327.8 of an apprentice who will learn the cœupiax [t&xvn] (Peter G. W. Glare, 
with the assistance of Anne A. Thompson, eds., Greek-English Lexicon: Revised Supple- 
ment [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996], 289). The Supplement suggests the adjective here is 
“describing some act of embalming,” but the papyrus does not specify the art at all (as noted 
by Clarysse and Sijpesteijn, “A Letter,” 57). In UPZ 2.157 (125) the cœuœes are identified 
as aidovpota@ot “cat embalmers,” but it is not certain if this defines the term or is an addi- 
tional activity of them. Clarysse and Sijpesteijn, in their publication of P. Mich. inv. no 4394a, 
propose it is the rendering of Egyptian tnf which is known to denote a “temple dancer” (“A 
Letter,” 56). It is possible the cult dancers, who danced for the goddess Boubastis, had other 
cult functions too (see Willy Clarysse and Dorothy J. Thompson, Counting the People in Hel- 
lenistic Egypt: Volume 2, Historical Studies (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006], 
182). 
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It is not the most elegant of writing, but we should not presume that this 
is natural speech. It results from a careful crafting, even if it can take the 
reader some thought to decode the various actions in the account. The repeated 
use of the verb napayivouaı, four times in this short extract, suggests a some- 
what hurried recounting of the event, or at least an inelegant attempt at style. 
But it still shows an attempt to structure sentences around participles. 

Informative for our study of the Septuagint are cases where it can be shown 
that the participle is a stylistic choice and even an alternative replacement 
for parataxis. One such example is provided by Bentein.“ In the one archive 
there are two petitions (both dated to the year 163 BCE) with almost the 
same content but with a different addressee, allowing for comparison of 
register features according to addressee. In the first (UPZ 1.5) the addressee 
is the strategos Diodotus, but in the second (UPZ 1.6) it is the king himself. 
The semantic content is the same, but the wording differs: 

<OÙK> ÉVIPETÉVTOG d& Tod | AnbO1OG KatEogpayioato Kai nap&dsro adrov | 
Oéovi Hadrog Kai eioeAdövreg eig tò tig | deüg GSvtTOV EoKvAGY TOV vadv 
(UPZ 1 5.24-27) 


Since Amosis did not feel shame, he sealed and deposited it [a jar with copper 
pieces] with Theon, son of Paes, and after entering the inner shrine of the god- 
dess, they plundered the shrine 


äkoyhoas | à Alu]Jocıls «lai todtov kataoppayıcansvog nap&dsto Oéœvi 
avi tôt MHantlog]. où unv [aJAAù Kai eig tò Aövrov tig Heüg eioeAD@v 
éoxvAn[oe]v tov vadv (UPZ 1 6.20-22) 

Unthinkingly Amosis sealed up that too and deposited it with a certain Theon, 


the son of Paes. He even went so far as to enter the inner shrine of the goddess 
and plunder the shrine. 


The vocabulary is largely the same in each petition, but the first is comprised 
of one long sentence with three finite verbs (kateoppayioato, napé0Eto, 
EokvAav) while the second is two sentences, and opts for the participle kata- 
oppayiodpevoc. The first contains the genitive absolute without a change of 
subject (&vrpen&vrog è tod | Apmotos), as is quite common in this period,“ 
but this is replaced in the second version by a nominative participle (@Aoyn- 
cas) to ensure concord in the Greek. That the scribe appears to be aiming for 


4 Klaas Bentein, “The Greek Documentary Papyri as a Linguistically Heterogeneous 
Corpus: The Case of the katochoi of the Sarapeion-Archive,” Classical World 108 (2015): 
474. 

7 Tt had already been well documented by Edwin Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen 
Papyri aus der Ptolemäerzeit (2 pts. in 6 vols.; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1906-38), II 3.68-70, 
d. Muraoka (Syntax, 414-15) should be treated with caution. 
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a higher register, in a petition intended for the king, is shown by the insertion 
of the particle phrase où uv [&]JAAù xai. Its near equivalent (où unv òè 
GAG) only appears in Job among translated books of the Septuagint (e.g., 
Job 2:5; 5:8), a small indicator of its higher register.“ In these two petitions 
we see variation in action, a change for a particular register. 

We have a more striking example from the same year as our two petitions 
(163 BCE) in the archive of the Sarapeion katochoi, where there are two 
versions of the same petition. The first is in a simpler style written by Apol- 
lonios on behalf of twin girls for his brother Ptolemaios (UPZ 1.18). The 
finite verbs are in bold, while the one participle is underlined. 

N öè oikias TOD ratpôs Auv évyds | Tob rotapod EoTLV, ANENNÖNGE sis TOV 
rotauov | Kai KaTAKOALLPBHOUs Ews ELON sis vioov Ev THI \n[o]ta/pat | Kai 
nAoîov Avaranpavaı, katberot& adrov | eis “HpaKAnovs nokeiv Kai ànoðvý- 
oket ékei O10 TAG | Aünnc. où SeAQoi adtOd ropebovtar En’ adTOVI Kai &you- 
ow kai Eig THV veKpav kadsıor@cıv | adtOV, Étet Kai VOV GtApds otev. 
(UPZ 1.18, 8-15) 


But our father’s house is near the river, so he jumped into the river and swam 
under water until he came to an island in the river and a boat picked him up 
and deposited him in Herakleopolis, where he died of grief. His brothers went 
and got him, brought him back and delivered him to the cemetery, where he 
lies still unburied. 


This short excerpt contains one coordinate participle, but nine finite verbs, 
not counting the clause &Ewg £AOn. One can note the asyndeton where the 
opening subordinate clause, identifying the location of the house, is expressed 
by a finite verb (otuv) and is followed by another finite verb of the main 
clause (anenhönoe). This demonstrates the preference of the writer for finite 
verbs, which in most cases in this account are historic presents. 

The second version (UPZ 1.19) is written in a different hand, while an 
additional second hand makes corrections to the main text (deletions and 
additions above the line). In terms of the physical features of the papyri, the 
first is clearly written in a crude hand with multiple corrections and additions. 
It has the appearance very much of being a draft. The second papyrus is writ- 
ten in a far more elegant and linear hand, even though there are a number of 
corrections even here. It raises questions over the intervention of scribes and 
how far the final petition reflected the girls’ own words or not.*? Of interest 


48 On the Greek of Job, see most recently Marieke Dhont, Style and Context of Old Greek 
Job, SJSJ 183 (Leiden: Brill, 2018). 

4 See Jane Rowlandson (ed.), Women and Society in Greek and Roman Egypt: A Source- 
book (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 101. 
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to us is the change from finite verbs in the present tense (the historic present) 
in the first draft version to participles (marked in by boxes), as illustrated in 
this selection.5° 


évrabiooc| rapa tir OUpat THs oikias adrod | |ts obons| TPd[c] TOL TOTALAL 
Ev tht Aiyurtion dyopüt, Tob d& narpog Huov ||&&EAOdvtoc] kai Evvorav |oyovtocg 
dnokolvufinoavtrc| Tt eig TOV notauov (hand 2) Wai/ (hand 1) poAtc [te] | 
avaomd&vrog [adtod] ní tiva vijoov Kai |avarAn0évtoc| \(hand 2) eig t1/ 
(hand 1) [6x6 tivoc] napanréov | rhotov Kai Hde pév oùkétt [ToAUNoAVTOG 
anoBivat, sic è Tov HpakAgonoditny | \ywprobévtoc|, [t]Ot dé un buds 
civar oùv adroı dno Tis åOvuiacs pethàhayev | tov Biov. tov 5é G5EAQ@v 
adrod |avatAEvodvtov) [Kai |àyayévrov] Kai |napakoluoavrov| avtov sis 
tac Kate Mépiiv vexptac, HEXPL TOD võv où tetdApHKev | adtOV II Ne@dpic 
Oayor. (UPZ 1.19, 9-17) 

He sat by the door of his house that was near the river in the Egyptian Market. 
When our father came out, he had an idea and jumped into the river and was 
barely saved on an island; and he was picked up into a certain boat sailing 
past and he didn’t dare disembark here anymore and he went off to the Her- 
aklopolite nome. Because of our not being with him, he died from hopeless- 
ness. Although his brothers sailed up [land brought] and conveyed him to the 
burying grounds at Memphis, Nephoris has, until now, not had the courage 
to bury him.S! 


In the revised version, we see how much subordination is introduced. 
There are now only two finite verbs in this section, the rest now replaced by 
participles. The subject of the main clause is the same as that of the preceding 
long series of genitives absolute (starting with €€eA06vtoc), a grammatical 
feature that is standard in post-classical Greek even if contrary to the norm in 
Classical Greek.”? The genitives absolute rightly separate the subject from 
that of the opening clause whose different subject is marked by the nomina- 
tive (évka@ioac). Whether the writer began in the nominative and then real- 
ised he needed to change subject and so chose genitive absolutes, or merely 
had a preference for the genitive absolute for the subject of the main clause, 
we cannot tell. What it does indicate, though, is that the sentence is carefully 
crafted within the syntactic possibilities of post-classical Greek.** 


50 See Bentein, “Greek Documentary Papyri,” 478-79. 

5! Translation from Rowlandson, Women and Society, 101. 

5 Tt should be noted too that it is not unknown in Classical Greek and could not be said 
to be conventional. 

5 Daniel, “Beyond Translation Technique,” 290-95, explains the non-prototypical uses 
of the genitive absolute in terms of mirativity, which is encoded by various means in dif- 
ferent languages. The foundational paper on this topic was Scott DeLancey, “Mirativity: The 
Grammatical Marking of Unexpected Information,” Linguistic Typology 1 (1997): 33-52. 
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The circumstantial clauses in this revised papyrus, whether formed by 
genitives absolute or by the nominative participle, assist in structuring the 
narrative. The main verb marks the essential information, namely that the 
father died (uetnAAaxev | tov Biov “exchanged his life”). The rest of the 
narrative is background information that explains the cause of death, and 
therefore this is all in subordinate clauses. The modification to circumstan- 
tial participles assists in the clarity of reading the narrative, and it is there- 
fore a functional improvement. However, there are many stylistic improve- 
ments in the second version, including more elaborate phrasing for death when 
the first version simply says “he died” (dno0vnoxeı, UPZ 1.18, 1. 12).%* The 
preference for participles is another stylistic improvement and certainly a 
favoured form of the scribe. We find present and aorist tenses in the first ver- 
sion both replaced by participles in the second. The changes in the verbs can 
be tabulated: 


Eotıv > TG OÙÜONG 
änennönoe > ééeA06vroc 
avaraußavsı > àvaanpOévroc 
KaWEerotd > yopiobévtocg 
TOPEVOVTOL > dvartAEvodvt@V 
wyovolw > Gyayovt@v 
KOÔELOTOOLV > HIGÜVTOV 


Some of the changes are intolerance of the historic present, as seen in the 
replacement of one of the few finite verbs ärno0vñoxet by a perfect ET À- 
hkayev (tov Biov), in addition to its elevated tone. However, there is a clear 
preference in the revised version for subordination of clauses and the use of 
the participle instead of the main clause. 


In this papyrus example it is difficult to maintain that mirativity is encoded by the genitive 
absolute, if it is meant to signal the speaker’s surprise. The train of events is indeed surprising, 
but that might be implied by the narrative itself. Nevertheless, miratives in some languages 
are also used for reported information to convey the speaker’s confirmation of that informa- 
tion (see Victor A. Friedman, “Evidentiality in the Balkans: Bulgarian, Macedonian and 
Albanian,” in Evidentiality: The Linguistic Coding of Epistemology, ed. Wallace L. Chafe and 
Johanna Nichols (Norwood, NJ: Ablex, 1986), 168-87. 

4 The register is matched by the correct use of the iota adscript in the petition. After 
200 BCE there often appear irregular spellings in documentary papyri whereby the omission 
of the iota or its superfluous addition arise from the vowel not being pronounced. See Willy 
Clarysse, “Notes on the Use of the Iota Adscript in the Third Century B.C.,” Chronique 
d'Egypte 51 (1976), 150-66. 

55 The switch from the historic present to the perfect is notable as it explicitly expresses 
the completion of the event, just as the historic present does functionally. 
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CONCLUSION 


That participles are a conventional feature of Greek will hardly be a sur- 
prise to most readers of this paper. Nevertheless, the evidence from papyri 
should shift our focus of attention. First, the alternation between paratactic 
clauses and circumstantial participles indicates a register preference for 
the participle. It was a feature for those writing in Greek to amend or add 
to their narratives, indicating a feeling that it would be a sign of formalised 
prose. At the same time it could be a marker of particular genres. It is per- 
haps no surprise that we find greater frequency of circumstantial participles 
in the story telling of the Moses’s birth narrative and also in the dramatic 
account of the twin sisters in UPZ 1.19. Circumstantial participles provide 
background information in a narrative, but also indicate verbal prominence 
and thereby focus on key narrative elements. 

Second, the use of circumstantial participles is an additional feature to 
those in The Greek of the Pentateuch that should be included in studies of 
translation technique and its relation to language concerns. Further work 
remains to be done on syntactic features and their function within Greek as 
an explanation for the translation method. Any study of translation technique 
should be focussed not only on the choice of rendering in relation to the 
Hebrew, but on the accompanying effect in Greek. Furthermore, translation 
technique cannot be separated from linguistic analysis. In the future Septua- 
gint scholars should move away from a descriptive study of the translation 
technique and instead explain the Greek in terms of language use, which will 
incorporate what has been said about the technique but place it in a much 
larger frame of linguistic explanation. 

Third, looking at these examples from the papyri, might we be seeing how 
the translators themselves worked? Lee argues for collaboration among the 
translators and only in passing refers to revising.°° Equally important as col- 
laboration is the question whether there is evidence of editing by the trans- 
lators. The implication of segmentation theory is that the translators did not 
take account of the larger narrative and did not return to revise their trans- 
lations. The evidence presented here hints at the possibility of editing, just 
as we see in the improvement of UPZ 1.18 in UPZ 1.19, and implies that 
an ancient translator might have written a draft and then corrected it. This 
would explain participles appearing over longer clauses and larger segments 
of text. The consequences, therefore, of recognising conventional Greek in 


56 Lee, Greek of the Pentateuch, 177, 178-79 and n. 13. 
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the Septuagint take us beyond language and allow us to peer into the face of 
the translators themselves.” 


JAMES K. AITKEN 

Faculty of Divinity 
University of Cambridge, UK 
Jkal2@cam.ac.uk 


57 My thanks are offered to John Lee, Marieke Dhont, and Chris Fresch, who read earlier 
versions of this paper and have made many valuable suggestions for improvement. 


The Death Penalty in OG Exodus in Light of 
Graeco-Egyptian Legal Formulations 
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Joel KORYTKO 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The following research is an excerpt from a larger body of work being 
done on Septuagint Exodus.! This project is aiming to demonstrate that many 
of the laws dealing with the death penalty in the Septuagint Covenant Code 
have been altered to one degree or another. One important question in this 
investigation is to ask whether there are any grounds from a Greek legal 
and linguistic perspective for differentiating between Oavátæ Pavatovcobw 
(Ex. 21:12, 15; cf. 21:14, 31:14-15) and Oavéro tekevrato (21:16[17], 
17[16]; cf. 19:12, 35:2), which both translate the identical Hebrew phrase 
nav nin. This Hebrew item refers to capital punishment and is repeated in 
the same context with no discernable difference in meaning.” Why then did 
the translator choose different phrases in such a clear context? After establish- 
ing the normativity of Greek legal terminology at the time of the translation, 
the present study will focus on the formulas used for formal capital pun- 
ishment in the Greek language from the centuries before, during, and after 
the translation. teAgvté@ will not be seen among these. This work will also 
examine the phrase “Oavüt + (verb of death)” (e.g., Qaváto TEAELTATO) 
and show that this is a stock idiom at the time to refer to an untimely death 
and not the death penalty. Given these two data points, the claim of previous 
LXX scholars that Oavéto davatobodw and Savatw teAsvtatw represent 


! This study assumes a 3" century BCE, Egyptian provenance for LXX Exodus/the 
Pentateuch. Cf. e.g., Alison Salvesen, “Exodus,” in The T & T Clark Companion to the Septua- 
gint (ed. James K. Aiten; London: Bloomsbury, 2015), 30-31; Jennifer M. Dines, and Michael 
A. Knibb, The Septuagint (London: T & T Clark, 2005), 41-44; Peter Marshall Fraser, Ptolemaic 
Alexandria: Volume I (2 vol.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2001), 689. 

? Virtually all modern commentaries agree that nav mn refers to the same reality of 
the death penalty in these verses (e.g., Cornelis Houtman and Sierd Woudstra, Exodus, vol. 3 
[4 vol.; Leuven: Peeters, 2000], 130-152, particularly 131 and 147; William Henry Covici 
Propp, Exodus 19-40 [New York: Doubleday, 2006], 5, 204-214. 
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synonymous phrases in the translation will be challenged.? As it stands, there 
are only a few commentaries on Old Greek Exodus.* More detailed analyses 
exist with respect to the particularities of the Greek Pentateuch,? but no 
detailed work has been done in the Covenant Code in the passages and ways 
in which this research attempts. 


2. THE DEATH PENALTY IN GREEK LAW VIS-A-VIS SEPTUAGINT EXODUS 


2.1 Formulaic Legal Language in Greek Law 


Inasmuch as the methods and reasons for the death penalty in Greek law 
are relatively clear from the surviving documentation, so too is the specific 
legal jargon associated with this practice.° Greek law, like many other legal 
traditions, consists of stock and rigid formulations. Formulaic legal language 


3 Zacharias Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der palästinischen Exegese auf die alexandrini- 
sche Hermeneutik (Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1851), 93-94; Daniel Gurtner, Exodus: Commentary 
on the Greek Text of Codex Vaticanus (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 99, 389; Alain Le Boulluec, and 
P. Sandevoir, La Bible D’Alexandrie: L’Exode (Paris: Cerf, 1989), 217 (implied); John William 
Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Exodus (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990), 328, 330. 

* E.g., Le Boulluec and Sandevoir, L’Exode; Gurtner, Exodus; Larry J. Perkins, “Exodus: 
To the Reader,” in A New English Translation of the Septuagint and the Other Greek Trans- 
lations Traditionally Included under That Title (ed. Albert Pietersma and Benjamin G. Wright; 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 43-51; Joachim Schaper, “Exodos: Das Zweite Buch 
Mose,” in Septuaginta Deutsch. Erläuterungen und Kommentare zum griechischen Alten Tes- 
tament. Band I: Genesis bis Makkabäer (ed. Martin Karrer and Wolfgang Kraus; Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2011), 325-430; John Screnock, Traductor Scriptor: The Old 
Greek Translation of Exodus 1-14 As Scribal Activity (Leiden: Brill, 2017); Martha Lynn 
Wade, Consistency of Translation Techniques in the Tabernacle Accounts of Exodus in the Old 
Greek (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2003); Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text; idem., 
Text History of the Greek Exodus (Gottingen: Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 1992). 

5 E.g., Trevor V. Evans, Verbal Syntax in the Greek Pentateuch: Natural Greek Usage and 
Hebrew Interference (Oxford: Oxford of University Press, 2001); John A. L. Lee, The Greek of 
the Pentateuch: Grinfield Lectures on the Septuagint 2011-2012 (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2018); Leo Prijs and Eva Prijs, Jiidische Tradition in der Septuaginta; Die grammati- 
kalische Terminologie des Abraham Ibn Esra (Hildesheim: Olms, 1987); James Sterenberg, 
“The Use of Conditional Sentences in the Alexandrian Version of the Pentateuch,” DPhil diss., 
University of Munich, 1908; Anwar Tjen, On Conditionals in the Greek Pentateuch: A Study 
of Translation Syntax (New York: T & T Clark International, 2010). 

6 Many studies have been done on the death penalty itself, but nothing exhaustive has 
been produced on the terminology used. For Graeco and Graeco-Egyptian capital punishment, 
see, e.g., Frédéric Bluche, “La peine de mort dans l’Egypte ptolémaique,” RIDA, 3° série, 22, 
1975: 144-175; Essam Safty, “Les principales catégories de crimes passibles de la peine capitale 
dans le droit attique aux temps des orateurs,” Cahiers des études anciennes 33 (1997): 161- 
172; Stephen C. Todd, “How to Execute People in Fourth-Century Athens,” in Law and 
Social Status in Classical Athens (ed., V. Hunter, J. Edmondson; Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2000): 31-51. 
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is “a sequence, continuous or discontinuous, of words or other elements, 
which is, or appears to be, prefabricated: that is, stored and retrieved whole 
from memory at the time of use, rather than being subject to generation or 
analysis by the language grammar.”’ This quality of legal formulary is a long- 
standing trait of the Greek world. Classical poets and orators alike are docu- 
mented as using the correct legal terminology when necessary.’ The appro- 
priate legal diction was so important to the Greeks that without the proper 
pedantry, one might lose the legal case. Amundsen comments about the lin- 
guistic character of one particular legal genre, the royal decree: 

“The wording of the decree formulae, so conservatively fixed in Greek com- 

munities, is in early Ptolemaic time identical to such a degree that it has some- 


times been difficult to decide the origin of an inscription, whether it really 
belongs to Alexandria or Ptolemais or has been imported from overseas.”? 


That a relatively normalized legal scribal practice existed across the Greek 
world is quite astounding. It is also fortunate for those wishing to discover 
their legal formulae. These stock phrases can also be seen with the wording 
involved in articulating the death penalty from the Classical to the Ptolemaic 
period. 


2.2 Legal Terminology for the Death Penalty in Classical Greek 


2.2.1. Varied Contexts for Terminology 


The upcoming chart, Table 2.1, indicates that there is a necessary distinc- 
tion that must be made between legal discourse and formal legal commands 
when approaching a study on the terminological boundaries involved in the 
thought-world of Greek law. When, for example, a fourth century orator is 
involved in a lengthy exposition on a law and legal topic, their language will 
be tempered by the suitable terminology. There is, however, also a great deal 
of freedom permitted them in expressing their ideas. This is not the same 
as a written legal command such as from a law code or decree, which, from 
the examples we have in both the Classical and Ptolemaic contexts, are to the 


7 Alison Wray, Formulaic Language and the Lexicon (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2002), 9. 

8 Edward M. Harris, “Did Solon Abolish Debt-bondage?” in The Classical Quarterly 52, 
no. 2 (2002): 415-30, here 429, fn. 43, where he lists even poets using legal language appro- 
priately. 

° Leiv Amundsen, “The Classical Greek background of Ptolemaic law and Administra- 
tion of Justice,” in Acta Congressus Madvigiani (Proceedings of the Second International 
Congress of Classical Studies) 1 (ed., Carsten Hoeg, Per Krarup, J. P. Rils, and I. Magnussen; 
Copenhagen, 1957), 251-265, here 264. 
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point and do not participate in terminological embellishment.'° One should 
expect the most formulaic language to be found in the written legal code since 
this is the basis on which the legal orations are built.!! For this reason, this 
study will distinguish between terminology for the death penalty found within 
formal legal documents"? and terminology for the death penalty used when 
speaking about the practice. It will be seen that there are quite a few more 
expressions in the latter category. The main body of source material on the 
death penalty for the century before the Ptolemaic era “come[s] from the law- 
court speeches of the Attic orators and here the terminology is surprisingly 
unimaginative: there is no slang and rarely unnecessary detail.” 1? There are 
a few examples expressing the death penalty in the epigraphic documentary 
sources which will also be included in the following delineation. The ensu- 
ing chart (Table 2.1) will document references to the death penalty from the 
5" and 4" centuries, mostly from the orators. Only numerical data is included 
here. Further analysis and documentation can be found in the present author’s 
upcoming doctoral thesis. 

This examination will only focus on places the orators speak about the 
formal, legal death penalty being enacted by an authoritative rulership. I am 
indebted to the article by Safty, who has collected and elaborated upon all 
the crimes punishable by death during this period.'* Table 2.1 uses Safty’s 
article as a point of departure, since there are no studies solely on the termi- 
nology used for the death penalty in Classical Greek law. The reason may be 
rather plain: as Todd states, “the terminology is surprisingly unimaginative.” 

The following chart contains all the citations from Safty’s article that speak 
about the death penalty. Safty’s data has been the springboard from which all 
terminological searches have been done. The terms änoKteivo, ånoðvýoKo, 
Ováoko, and ànóńvp do not have references cited in the “Speech Outside 
of Legal Documents” section due to their numerous uses in various contexts. 
These are not specific legal terms, and this section is the least important for 


10 The present author is unaware of any comparisons between formal law codes and ora- 
tions on the fixity or fluidity of stock legal language. The relevant sections on style in Mark 
Sundahl, David C. Mirhady, and Ilias Arnaoutoglou, A New Working Bibliography of Ancient 
Greek Law: 7th-4th Centuries BC (Athens: Academy of Athens, 2011). 

!! The orators are constantly citing law codes as the authorial foundation of their argument: 
see, e.g., Andoc. 1.85.5-7; 87.1-5; Aesch. 1.12.1-12; 16.1-9; Dem. 21.47.1-12; 94.3-5, etc. 

12 This category is intentionally broad and ambiguous as there are many kinds of formal legal 
documents which stick to formal language such as vopoi, évtoAat, yn@iopata, npootáypata/ 
diaypappato (in the Ptolemaic era), etc. 

13 Todd, “How to Execute,” 36. 

14 Safty, “Les principales catégories.” 

5 Todd, “How to Execute,” 36. See 36, fn. 22, for his brief listing that corroborates this 
study. 
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the present study. Citations of law codes and formal legal documents come 
from direct quotes in the orators and the documentary evidence. 


2.2.2. Table 2.1 


Death Penalty Safty: Safty: 
Hi ES f Daa Speech 
Terminology Citation from Speech Citation of . 
à Outside of 
Legal Outside of Legal 
Legal 
Documents Legal Documents 
Documents 
Documents 
Oüvaroc + a (2x) (11x) (2x) (49x) 
(predicative 
relationship) 
davaro + Cnr (4x) (16x) (5x) (49x) 
Odvatos + (0) (5x) (1x) (41x) 
KATOYLVOOKO 


Odvatos + Tu (0) (1x) (1x) (19x) 
Ovücko (3x) (3x) (13x) N/A 
ANOKTEIVO (0) (10x) (0) N/A 
ANOoHVNoK® (2x) (8x) (1x) N/A 
davaroo (0) (1x) (1x) (19x) 
éni davaro + (0) (1x) (0) (0) 
Eiodyo 

Odvatog + Tacow (0) (1x) (0) (0) 
TO ÔNHOKOÏVE + (0) (1x) (0) (0) 
napaðiðouı 

Oávatoc + (0) (1x) (0) (4x) 
KoAaLo 

Odvatos + (0) (1x) (0) (2x) 
KOTAYELPOTOVED 

EOYATOS + TÜCY® (0) (0) (0) (9x) 
Odvatos + (0) (1x) (0) (2x) 
ENITINLOV 

GnNOAADLL (0) (3x) (0) N/A 
HÉYLOTOS + (0) (1x) (0) N/A 
Ti LO 

EOYATOS + tinua (0) (1x) (0) (0) 
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The data presented in Table 2.1 is quite conclusive. The phraseology used 
when encoding or speaking of the death penalty demonstrates both a termi- 
nological framework from which the orators were heavily drawing, as well as 
other more creative ways of speaking about this practice. Notice that there 
are few creative measures taken in formal law codes/legal documents. Only 
a few lexemes are used to designate the death penalty in codified law, and 
certain terms are never used. !$ A few brief comments on the main syntagms 
will elucidate this data for the present argument. 

A mass of terminological appropriation comes from “Oüvaroc + Cńma/ 
Cyne.” In every single context using these terms, a formal court or authori- 
tative body is viewed as committing the deed. Thus, such phraseology is 
reserved most exclusively for the officially sanctioned death penalty. In for- 
mal law, these terms are only numerically superseded by 8vnoko when used 
to refer to capital punishment. What can be deduced is that both “@avatog + 
Innio/önnıöo” and Ovýoko were used very frequently in law to indicate the 
formal death penalty. 

Oavatóo is an interesting case. It is used before the 4" century to refer to 
deaths of various sorts, though always with a focus on agency, as in, there 
is no case where the active agent of the verb Oavatóow has done the act of 
killing incidentally or accidentally. The verb ârokteivo can be used in this 
way, but not Oavatóo. This makes sense, given the factitive omicron ending 
of the verbal form. Even more fascinating is that after the 5" century and 
all the way until the 1* century BCE, Oavatóo is only found in the literary 
sources referring to the formal death penalty when it is used of humans.!? Did 
it become colloquially reserved for this act, but only outside of law? Is this 
mere coincidence? If not, maybe this provides another rationale for Ex’s 
choice of this verb. This will be discussed more in the conclusion below. In 
any case, this verb is used in the common vernacular to refer to the death 
penalty but does not appear in actual laws (besides, perhaps, Solon’s law cited 
in Xen. Ec. 14.5). 


16 At least in the existing evidence. 

17 The Septuagint texts have not been included in the charts of this paper. It is worth men- 
tioning that the Genesis translator only uses 9avatdw once (38.10) when the evil of the person 
described is a transgression of mosaic law (Dt. 25.5-10), which may indicate that the translator 
was envisaging this death within a legal framework. Likewise, Dt. 17.7 only uses the verb once 
in a court setting (compare to 13.10 where änokteivo is used for an on-the-spot slaying [its 
typical use]). Leviticus and Numbers both maintain the formal legal sense with Num. 21.6 being 
a possible exception, though here the deity/authoritative ruler is the one issuing the killing 
order. This then fits with the typical use of a ruling authority formally putting someone to death. 
It is debatable whether this distinction of an authoritative ruler or their emissaries putting to 
death a person is found in the later LXX texts. Their dating is likewise less certain. 
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Table 2.1 also demonstrates that outside of formal law, there was a degree 
of freedom allowed in expressing this severe penalty. It is also interesting that 
when a writer wants to employ rhetorical synonymy when citing the formal 
death penalty, the combinations of “Oévaros + Enma/Enméc,” OvroKo, 
ANOHVNOK@, ANOKTELVO, Qavatóo are drawn upon, just as Table 2.1 would 
indicate.'* Such examples may further suggest that these expressions were 
the most common lexes for the death penalty. It is important again to point 
out that teAevtdo@ is not attested as a synonym to refer to the act of killing 
via the death penalty in any of the literary texts. This is not to say that teAsv- 
táo cannot refer to a dead person who has already been put to death by means 
of capital punishment (e.g., Aesch. 3.235; Lyc. 1.122), but the verb is never 
used to refer to the act of killing itself. As such, teAsuté@ is never—and this 
seems to be an absolute rule—used to refer to the act of killing or sentencing 
to death when an author speaks of capital punishment. 


2.2.3. Conclusions on Terminology for the Death Penalty in the 5"-4" Centuries 


The purpose of Table 2.1 is to illustrate the most common syntagms, to 
establish the difference between actual legal documents and general speech 
about legal matters, and to document that teAevtéw is not a term used with 
relation to the death penalty in the time preceding the translation of Septua- 
gint Exodus. It remains to be seen what its use is in legal documentation. 
This will be explored below after a look into the phraseology found for the 
death penalty in the Ptolemaic period. 


2.3 Legal Terminology for the Death Penalty in the Ptolemaic Period 


2.3.1. Varied Contexts for Terminology 


Whereas in the previous chart it was necessary to expand upon the data 
presented in Safty’s article, it is fortunate that Bluche has written an article 
on the death penalty in Ptolemaic Egypt that is essentially exhaustive.!? For 
this reason the following chart (Table 2.2) will only have two categories: 
“Speech Outside of Legal Documents” and “Citation of Legal Documents.” 
Once again, only the numerical data is supplied here with further detail being 


18 See e.g., Herod., Hist., 2.65.5 with O&vorog à Cnpin and teOvévar: Aristot. Const. Ath., 
45.1 with dnokteivon, dto8vijoKety, and Oavatodv; 52.1 with Oavéto Enmocovtras and 
Oavatmoovtac; Lys. 22.5 with dno0avetv and 0avatog À Cnpia; Dem. 21.182 with Havaro 
Enmooai, TEOvnKev, and te8vaow. 

1 Bluche, “La peine de mort.” 
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within the upcoming dissertation. This table does not include Septuagint 
references as it is seeking to establish norms outside of that tradition. 


2.3.2. Table 2.2 


Death Penalty Terminology Speech Outside of Legal Citation of Legal 


from Bluche Documents Documents 

Oaváto + nmóo (11x) (7x) 
Oaväto + Evoxog + sipi (0) (6x) 
Oavat@ + mEpitinta (4x) (0) 
Oávatos + TPÉGTULOV (2x) (0) 
(predicative relationship) 

ANOHVNOK® (1x) (0) 
davaroo (22x) (0) 
Tinto + ÙTÔ TIKPOTEPAV (2x) (1x) 
Sanwıv? 

Oaváto + Katadıkalo (1x) (0) 
Oavatoc + Spica (1x) (0) 


AMOKTELVO 


anotoraviCa 


Eunoiso + TPaxrAmı 


Odavatoc + ? 


Table 2.2 may be more clear than Table 2.1. There are few formal ways 
to indicate the death penalty in Ptolemaic legal codification, and, like the 
Classical Period, many more ways to express it outside of formal law. The 
most popular formulation, “Oavat@ + Enm6w,” can be seen to have come 
from the Classical era. “Oaváto + Evoyoc + eini” is not attested as a formu- 
lation for the death penalty before the Ptolemaic period according to TLG. 
The only 3" century reference to this formula is found in Genesis 26:11 
(translating DAY n12), showing that this legal phrase was used at this time, 
though the documentary evidence could lead one to think otherwise. 8avatow 
is found exclusively referring to the formal death penalty (when referring 
to humans) from the 4" century onward until Philo?! This helps to explain 


20 This refers to the death penalty according to ibid., 164. 

2! Excluding the LXX texts, which generally fit the framework of an authoritative ruler 
or their emissaries killing people(s). It is debatable if all fit this category and the later trans- 
lations are less fixed in their dating. 
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Ex’s choice, but more must be said. In any case, both main phrases in the 
Ptolemaic period contain the dative Oavátæ, which further solidifies that 
Oaväto in Ex would likely be associated with the legal jargon concerning 
capital punishment. In fact, in all the formal legal terminology from the Clas- 
sical to the Ptolemaic periods, a form of Oávartoç is included in the syntagm. 
In none of these formulations is teAevté@ paired with Havaroc. 


2.4 tedevtaw as a Legal Term in Classical and Ptolemaic Contexts 


When it comes to determining the meaning of teAsvtd@ in Ex, it is not 
overly helpful to seek out the use of this term in Greek law. The reason for 
this is that “Oavat@ + (verb of death)” is a stock idiom in Classical Greek and 
should be treated separately from tekevtéo by itself. Still, when Todd gives 
a small and inexhaustive list of terms and phrases used for the death penalty 
in the 4" century, he does not mention the verb teAeuté in his data.” 

tedevté@ does occur frequently both in the Ptolemaic papyri of the 3" cen- 
tury and in the inscriptional evidence. In the inscriptions it is frequently found 
referring to the end of a person’s life (however or whenever that may come 
about).# This is often in reference to someone’s death and the ensuing will 
or testament. There are no instances of the verb as the penalty in the apodo- 
sis of a legal, casuistic inscription. 

All these factors suggest that teAsvta@ would not be heard as the death 
penalty when viewed from both the legal and the colloquial perspectives. 
There is another aspect of this discussion that all but makes certain this is 
the correct assumption. 


2.5 “Oavatw + (Verb of Death)” as an Athenian Idiom for “Untimely Death” 


From the 5" century the phrase Biaiwm Oavéro is found modifying a verb 
associated with death, whether it is dno0vNoKo,”* anoktsivo,” tekevtéo,?6 
Stapdeipw,?’ or AnöAADnıL.”® This phrase occurs in formal law as well (e.g., 


2 Todd, “How to Execute,” 36 and fn. 22. 

3 E.g., SGDI II 1719. 14; 1752. 8; 1755. 14; 1757. 13-14; 1767. 22; 1775. 24; 1776. 34; 
1784. 17; 1796. 6; 1826. 7; 1829. 10; 1830. 18; 1846. 10; 1858. 9; 1874. 22. 

4 Xen. Heiro, 4.4.1; Her. Hist. 7.170.3; Dem. 23.82; Arist. Fragments, 8.44. fr. 515 line 4; 
Philochorus, Fragments, Volume-Jacoby#-F 3b,328,F fragment 137 line 2; IG P 57. 9-10; 
IG P 227. 22-23; IG IP 37. 11-12; IG IP? 38. 5-6. 

25 Plato, Republic, 566b; IG F 161. 5-6; IG P 179. 6-7; IG P 228, fr. b. 11-12; IG IP 73. 
6-7; IG IP 226. 35-36. 

26 Aesch. 1.172; Dem. 58.28; Din. 1.6. 

27 Dem. 21.107; Theopompus, Fragments, Volume-Jacoby#-F 2b,115,F fr. 114, line 22. 

28 Lys. 6.1. 
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Dem. 23.82, cf. 83). In all its uses the death described is an unnatural and 
undesired one.” This makes sense, since the death is often characterized 
with “violent” (Biatoc). There are enough references to this combination for 
it to be distinguished as a stock phrase, though this is also confirmed by a 
citation from Demades below. Here it can be added that a few other cases 
of “Oaváto + (verb of death)” are documented without fiai@, and these are 
used in the same way to refer to an unnatural or untimely death.* The sali- 
ent aspect regarding this data is that each of these different verbs relating 
to death are seemingly interchangeable with the phrase Bıaio Oavéte and 
that Biaiw need not be present. That is to say, the idiom is not confined to 
one verb or to needing ßıaio. This phrase is, most notably, never found in 
reference to capital punishment. There are even occasions where “Biai 
Oaváto + (verb of death)” are used in the same context as the formal death 
penalty, which also suggest that “Baio Oaváto + (verb of death)” would not 
be understood as capital punishment: 


Din. 1.6. 


Kai toic HEV Braio Oaváto tetekevtnkéot Bon0oat, Tobs SE TAaPAVOLOV TL 
TOV èv TH TOAEL ĉianrenpayuévovs Exßareiv À Bavaro Cnuiwoar 


to take up the cause of those who have met a violent end and banish or execute 
any in the city who have broken the law.?! 


Now it could be insisted that “Oavüto + teAevtdm” (as found in Ex) is 
not the same as “Biaio davaro + tekevtdw” and would not be read in the 
same way as this stock phrase. This is possible, but a citation from Demades 
seems to indicate that the idiom was just as comprehensible without Biaia,*? 
and that “Oavaro + (verb of death)” was an Athenian way of speaking about 
an untimely demise: 


°° This phrase is found once with Cnp6e and refers to the formal death penalty (Heraclides, 
Descriptio Graeciae, fr. 1.16.6). 

30 Xen. Hell. 6.2, ad0apéte davaro åroðvýoxker (“he died a self-inflicted death”); Lys. 6.1, 
davaro to Grytotw dn@AErTo (“in the most painful death he perished”); Heraclides, Fragments, 
fr. 50 line 7, napavopatata davaro d1ép0eipav (“they perished in a most lawless death”). 
Another example could be Philo, On The Change of Names, 62, Kkaap® davaro tekevrnon (“he 
might die a clean death”). However, it seems as though the Athenian phrase has been lost at the 
time of Philo since he comments on 0avét@ OavarodoOat as though it were a strange phrase, and 
asks tivi yàp GAA® 6 dnodvnoKov À Baváto teAEvta (“In what other way...does a man who 
dies come to his end save by death?” [translation from Francis Henry Colson, and G.H. Whitaker, 
Philo: In Ten Volumes [and Two Supplementary Volumes], vol. 5 [10 vol.; London: Heinemann, 
1934], online at https://www.loebclassics.com). Here davato TeAevra is used and it expresses the 
general notion of any kind of death. The Athenian phrase is lost. 

3! John O. Burtt, Dinarchus (Minor Attic Orators in Two Volumes), vol. 2 (2 vol.; London: 
Harvard University Press, 1962), online at http://www.perseus.tufts.edu. 

32 As has already been suggested in footnote 30. 
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Demades, Fragments, fr. 52.1-4. 

nera THY Onßaiov kataokapnv Éénrnoev AA&&avöpog tovs PHtopac: ô ð 
è duoc Ensuws Anuaönv napaıınoönevov avtovbs. 6 è TOÙTO simmv Ener 
cev őt ‘éacov abrobg Adnvnoı fnropiké davaro Anodaveiv.’ 

After the Thebian destruction Alexander demanded the orators. But the demos 


sent Demades to beg for them. This [Demades] persuaded [Alexander] saying, 
“Permit them, in the rhetoric of Athens, with death to die.” 


Murphey summarizes the historical situation behind this quote as such: 
“In 336 Greece was stunned by the news that Philip had been assassinated. 
When his son Alexander succeeded him, many Greeks believed that freedom 
was about to be restored. But within a year Alexander proved that he was 
an even more implacable foe than his father—for, when the city of Thebes 
rebelled against him in 335, he destroyed it. A string of victories emboldened 
Alexander to demand that Athens surrender Demosthenes and seven other 
orators who had opposed his father and himself; only a special embassy 
to Alexander succeeded in having that order rescinded. Shortly thereafter, 
Alexander began his invasion of Asia that took him as far as India and left 
Athens free of direct military threat from him.” >? 

While Demades is a fragmentary text, it is quite clear that here he is refer- 
ring to this event, given the reference to Thebes and to the demand for the 
orators’ lives. If this assumption is correct, then fragment 52 provides an 
example where “Oaváto + ånoðvýoko” is used in contrast to the death 
penalty. In context, Alexander is seeking to formally put to death the eight 
orators. Demades is sent to pacify Alexander, and asks that instead of the 
death penalty, Alexander would allow the orators “Oaväto anodaveiv.” This 
means that whatever the phrase Oavátæ änodaveiv referred to, it was not the 
death penalty. Otherwise, Demades’ comment would be incomprehensible. 
He would be saying, “Instead of putting them to death, put them to death.” 
This is an obvious tautology. The force of davar® &mo0avetv must be a con- 
trasting reality to capital punishment. So, what does the phrase mean? It is 
hard to read Oavátæ änodoveiv as anything other than an imprecation, that 
is, “Permit them...to meet an untimely demise.” 

Surely Demades is not trying to convince Alexander to let them live out 
their lives and die a natural death. How would that sate the bloodlust of the 
king? However, if Demades is using his well-known rhetorical flourish,** 


33 James J. Murphy, “Demosthenes,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, February 09, 2018, Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, inc., https://www.britannica.com/biography/Demosthenes-Greek-states- 
man-and-orator, accessed 2019. 

3% Demetrius, On Style, 282-285 speaks about the use of eloquence and hyperbole in 
Demades. 
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he has suggested that the orators will in fact meet their end in their own 
time, given their foolishness. He implores Alexander that he simply let fate 
play itself out, and the orators will be killed at a later point when they are 
caught up in their plotting again. Here it is helpful to point out that Demades 
couches this phrase with the appellation AOjvnot pnropix®, “in the rhetoric 
at Athens.” 35 This indicates that Demades is referring to an idiom when stat- 
ing Oaváto Anodavetv. Given that we have already seen the frequent use of 
“Biai@ Oavéro + (verb of death)” throughout the literary and documentary 
evidence, and that there are no other routine phrases with “Oavét@ + àro- 
Ovýoko” established in the literary or documentary texts, it is likely that 
Demades is referring to this stock syntagm. This is strong evidence that Baio 
was not required for “Oavät® + (verb of death)” to make sense, and that the 
idiomatic element in the phrase consisted of “@avat@ + (verb of death).” If 
these presuppositions are correct, then not only does Demades indicate that 
“Oavata + ånroðvýoko” is a means of indicating an untimely death, but that 
all the iterations of this phrase—which have been suggested to be synony- 
mous—are included along with it. Therefore, “Oavat@ + teAsvtéw,” within 
Athenian idiom, would likely refer to meeting an untimely demise, rather than 
the death penalty. There remain a few Septuagintal references that may fur- 
ther support this conclusion. 

Outside the Pentateuch, “Oavatw + teAsvtdw” occurs twice in the Sep- 
tuagint: 

Job 27:15: 
Ol OË MEplovtsEs AdTOD v Havaro TEAELTNOOVOLV = AP" Mma TW 


And those of his who survive will end in death? = Those who survive them 
the pestilence buries?’ 


Ezekiel 6:12 
6 GE naxpüv èv Oavüt tedevtyoet = NV 9272 PNA 


the one who is far away shall come to an end by death** = Those far off shall 
die of pestilence?’ 


35 It is possible that this could be translated “by the rhetoric (occurring) at Athens,” as in 
their death would result from the foolish behaviour exhibited there. 

36 Translation by Claude E. Cox, “Job,” in A New English Translation of the Septuagint 
and the Other Greek Translations Traditionally Included under That Title (ed. Albert Pietersma 
and Benjamin G. Wright; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 686. 

37 NRSV. 

38 Translation by James Noel Hubler, “Iezekiel” in A New English Translation of the Sep- 
tuagint and the Other Greek Translations Traditionally Included under That Title (ed. Albert 
Pietersma and Benjamin G. Wright; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 951. 

39 NRSV. 
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While these books are largely regarded to be later translations than the 
LXX Pentateuch and could therefore be influenced by this earlier work, it is 
still valuable to mention them. This is because the translators have both cho- 
sen to use “Oavát + teAsvtém”’ as a translation of Hebrew texts that do not 
isomorphically conform to such a rendering. This suggests that “Oavat@ + 
tekevtéo” was understood as a comprehensible idiom to these translators 
and that they were drawing on such terminology from their knowledge of 
Greek. In the Joban context, and as NETS renders, this phrase refers to an 
imprecation on the wicked:*° “And those of his who survive [their youth] will 
end in death, and no one will pity their widows.” The idea being conveyed 
seems to be that of an untimely death before these new adults grow to old 
age. Likewise, in Ezekiel the immediately preceding context in v. 11 says év 
poupaig kai Ev davaro Kai v AE neoodvaan. This context is also about 
a people group meeting an early death via various undesirable means. 

It is no great leap, then, to posit this same meaning for Ex. The Septua- 
gint passages in Exodus with this phrase should therefore read “Whoever 
does ___, let him meet an untimely demise.” The apodosis has become 
an imprecation, with no real here-and-now punishment. This is, in fact, a trait 
of Greek law at the time. Arnautoglu notes a kind of Greek law whereby 
“no penalty is provided either for the offenders or officials; only curses are 
pronounced.”*! He cites SEG 33.679. 20-24 (31-214 BCE): ei tıg eig tov 
Aoınöv YpOvov GOUKNOELÉ T1 À é[ElaAsiwetev À Evypawetev TOV HVNUO- 
ViKOV [yp]appatov tv avapepopévav... EE@[A]n civar adtov (“If any- 
one has abused or erased or tampered with any of the entries in the existing 
archive...let him perish”).4 There are many examples, of which the follow- 
ing are a couple: 


IPArk 24. 14 (273 BCE) 
El O€ TIG...TOin...KÜTOUPOG EOTO 


If someone...might do (this)...let him be accursed 


Aesch. 3.122 
‘ris 6’ Gv un rap NOAIc...~otat Kai Th Apa ÉVOYOG 


Whichever city might not come out...will be guilty with respect to the curse 


40 Cf. v. 13. 
Ilias Arnaoutoglou, Ancient Greek Laws: À Sourcebook (London: Routledge, 2010), 


4 Ibid. 

° Taken from Gerhard Thür and Hans Taeuber, “Rechtshilfevertrag zwischen Stymphalos 
und Demetrias (273 BCE),” in Prozessrechtliche Inschriften der griechischen Poleis: Arkadien 
(IPArk) (Wien: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1994), 163. 
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While the phrase “Oavüto + teXevtdm” is not used in the surviving texts 
as the imprecation, the Athenian phrase is known well enough for the same 
idea to be conveyed. All that this comparison needs to establish is that a law 
with an imprecation as the punishment is not foreign to the Greek legal tradi- 
tions. All of this acts as corroborating evidence that Ex meant for Oavátæ 
teXEevtadt@ to be read not as the death penalty but rather as an imprecation. 


2.6 Lexical Analysis Conclusion: Implications for Ex’s Choice and LXX 
Studies 


While it is not possible to know the mind of the translator with cer- 
tainty, this analysis provides indicators as to Ex’s motivations when choosing 
between utilizing “Oavato + teAevtéw” and “Oavato + Oavatdw” in ren- 
dering the death penalty nav nm.“ First, Ex’s desire to represent the Hebrew 
text must be acknowledged. If all Ex wanted to do was indicate that the per- 
petrator is not to be killed, there were obviously much clearer ways to do 
this. He could have just written un Oaváto 0avarodo@o. Why Ex did not feel 
comfortable adding a negation like this could be speculated upon, but per- 
haps the most basic answer would be that he desired to represent the Hebrew 
source text, even if somewhat superficially. Both davüto teXevtdtw and 
Oaväto Savatovo8w represent NA” nv on a surface level in that they both 
use verbs broadly associated with death. A measure of fidelity to the Hebrew 
is therefore achieved. Yet Ex’s translation does not only remove the death 
penalty, but also adds that the criminal should meet an untimely or unnatural 
demise (Bdavaro teXevtétw). While this is not a tangible punishment, per se, 
it is nonetheless a greater penalty than simply saying the guilty person should 
not be put to do death. This aggrievement maintains a degree of justice that 
un Oavéro Bavarodoô® would not. Perhaps this is another reason he trans- 
lated as he did. Yet more can be said about Ex’s rationale. 

Considering Tables 2.1 and 2.2, there is one option to speak of the formal 
death penalty using only a verb meaning “to die.” This is 6vnoko/äro0vi- 
oko, and such is chosen in Ex. 21:29, 22:2(3) where there is no infinitive 
absolute (NY) in the Hebrew text to be represented. If there were an infinitive 
absolute, one would surmise that Ex would have included Oavéto. How- 
ever, if 0avéto were to be added, the idiom “Oavátæ + (verb of death)” 
would be present and the meaning would shift from the death penalty to an 


44 A cursory investigation into synonymy in these laws can see that Ex has no problem 
rendering the same term repeatedly, e.g., with matadoom (21.12, 18-19, 20, 22 [note 71 is 
lexically flattened here], 26). 
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untimely demise. One must guess that Ex would have translated with Oavátæ 
Oavatoúvoðo (as he does in 21:12, etc.) in 21:29 and 22:2(3) had that been 
the case. 

Ex’s choice of 8avatéo also makes sense in light of this study. This is 
for a few main reasons: 1) davatöo is not found as one of the verbs used 
for the Athenian idiom. 2) davatöo is a factitive verb (hence the ow- stem)*> 
and is used to define an intentional act of killing with a defined subject (the 
killer) and object (the one killed). And finally, 3) davatöw may be reserved 
for the formal death penalty in the common vernacular (not codified law) of 
the time, as it is only found used this way in the extant evidence from the 
4" to the 1“ centuries BCE. 

Last of all, Ex’s choice to include the fronted Bavaro is not only keeping 
in step with typical formulaic language for the death penalty within the Greek 
tradition, seeing as there almost always is a form of 0Gvatoc in each syntagm 
(see Tables 2.1 and 2.2), but also in the Ptolemaic period 8aväto is nearly 
always included in these formulations when it comes to their legislation. 
Ex has mimicked this trait with davoto. With Oavatóo already likely being 
a term used for capital punishment at the time, and Oaváto being part of 
the formulary, Ex has created a pairing that is as close as one could get to 
“Oavata + Enmôw” or “Oavét + Evoxog + sipi” while still superficially 
representing the Hebrew text. 

So, can we take a step further and derive any greater conclusions about 
Ex’s audience from this data? Did Ex maintain a semblance of the Hebrew 
parent text purely for aesthetic reasons? Maybe. One cannot help but wonder 
if Ex anticipated that certain groups reading this translation would not pick 
up on the changed meaning here. Those untrained in Greek idiom would not 
know that Oaváto teAevtétw did not mean the same thing as duvaro Aava- 
tovo8a, especially if they had a strong history in reading the Hebrew scrip- 
tures in either Aramaic or Hebrew. The parent text’s meaning may have been 
assumed. To the contrary, someone thoroughly educated in Greek would 
know the Athenian idiom “Oavato + (verb of death),” and would need to 
know the Vorlage and its language in order to discern that the source text had 
a different meaning. Was Ex intending for this ambiguity? What end would 
this achieve? Before this question can be answered, we must look first to the 
more pressing matter. 

There remains now a burning question if the conclusion that 8avétæ ava- 
tovo0m does refer to the death penalty but Oaváto teAevtéto only refers 


# See Herbert Weir Smyth and Gordon M. Messing, Greek Grammar (rev. ed.; Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1956), §866.3. 
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to an imprecation and does not indicate an immediate punishment: Why did 
the Exodus translator change the meaning of the Hebrew text in these places? 
What could account for these changes? This study suggests that a tentative 
answer can be found in the moral and legal milieu of the translation, namely 
that of Graeco-Egyptian law. For example, it seems plausible that the trans- 
lator has removed the death penalty in the law involving parental verbal abuse 
(21:16[17]) by translating with 0avatm teAsvtdtw so that the translation 
would be more in line with the legal and moral standards of 3" century Egypt. 
This is to say that the Ptolemaic documentary evidence, as supported by a 
degree of imported Classical legal moral norms, indicates that at the time of 
the translation it would be neither welcomed nor permitted to suggest capital 
punishment for verbally abusing a parent.* In contrast, it is suspicious that 
Ex has maintained the death penalty in 21:15 with the rendering Oavátæ 
Oavarodo0® since reoccurring physical violence against a parent may have 
been punishable with death according to the standards at the time.“ Likewise, 
the other places with 0avét@ Savatodo0 or other proper terminology for 
the death penalty are those where the law in question seems to align with the 
legal norms of Ptolemaic Egypt at the time. In these cases the death penalty 
has not been altered. The other case of “Oaváto + teAevtd@” in the formal 
laws of the Covenant Code (i.e., 21:17[16]) likewise fits with the preceding 
conclusions. We know that the Ptolemaic authority had recently abducted 
scores of Israelites from Syria/Palestine.* Ex. 21:17(16) is a law forbidding 
the abduction of Israelites under the penalty of death. From the perspective of 
the powers that be, that law would be in direct opposition to Ptolemaic man- 
date. It may be that the translator is aware of the problems that such a law 
in his translation might cause and has opted to render in this more diplomatic 
way. Such a conclusion would raise serious questions about the translator’s 
expected audience and readership. Such questions have already been raised in 
part simply through the translation-technical data provided. One must also ask 
whether the translator, having demonstrated what seem to be nuanced Greek 
legal tactics, is himself trained in Greek law. Likewise, was the audience of 


46 The Ptolemaic data does not come mainly through a specific law code but rather other 
documentary texts that need discussion. For this reason a full demonstration of this idea must 
be reserved for the thesis to come. 

47 This is outright stated in the Classical context (e.g., Lys. 13.91; Plato, Laws, 877b; cf. 
Dem. 39.33) but less clear in the Ptolemaic milieu. 

48 Oaväto + tedkevté@ also occurs in 19.12. Here the phrase should also be translated 
“meet an untimely demise” or the like. The death envisioned is then described by the context. 
The translator may have been skirting around the formal implications of davaro Savatotco0a 
had that phrase been chosen. 

4 Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 1, 74; Aristeas, 12-14. 
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the translation expected to pick up on these subtleties? Was a legally-attuned 
audience indeed in mind? These are questions that may find further answers 
in due course. Until then, the findings of this paper and the thesis presently 
underway at least begin to suggest such a conclusion. 

The data presented here should likely be applied generally to the other 
LXX materials with similar phraseology employed. A promising example 
would be Lev. 24:16: 


ôvonälov dé TO dvoua kvpiov Havara Davatobo8@: AtBotc MOoBolsito 
aùtòv rüca cvvayoyh Topanı- áv te TPOONAvTOS áv TE ADTOYO@V, Ev TO 
OVOLGOGL AVTOV TO ÖVOUA KLPLOD TEAELTATO. 

Whoever names the name of the Lord—by death let him be put to death; let the 


whole congregation of Israel stone him with stones. Whether a guest or a native, 
when he names the name, let him die’ 


Here the translator changes from Oaváto Oavarodo@o to teAsvtét@ with 
the same underlying Hebrew verb (n12). The first example includes the infini- 
tive absolute while the second does not, which likely explains the lacking 
Oaväro before teAsvtétw. While it cannot be said that the particular idiom 
“Oavaro + (verb of death)” is being employed, this study also demonstrated 
that teXevtd@ is not a verb associated with the death penalty in Greek legal 
diction. Would tekevtéto here indicate that the death penalty for outsiders 
“naming the name of the Lord” has been removed? This seems possible. One 
imagines looking to the Ptolemaic context could help here as well. Such a 
conclusion could also be surmised for Ex. 35:2: 


... TAG à Tov Epyov v [th Hepa tH EPSouN] tercevtatw 


...Let everyone who does work in [the seventh day] die!>! 


In this case the penalty for sabbath-breaking would also become an impre- 
cation. Problematic to this interpretation is that 31:15 renders a nearly dupli- 
cate sabbath law with the penalty expressed as davatw®dnostan. There are 
many questions that need to be asked about this. It would be worth explor- 
ing how the translator frames concepts or laws the second time they are 
presented. In the overarching narrative, 35.2 represents a time after the tab- 
lets were broken and when Moses came and gave laws afresh. Perhaps the 
translator is intentionally presenting a sort of ambivalence or perhaps an 
updated version of the law. It is also possible that synonymy is at play here 


50 Translation by Dirk Büchner, “Leuitikon,” in A New English Translation of the Sep- 
tuagint and the Other Greek Translations Traditionally Included under That Title (ed. Albert 
Pietersma and Benjamin G. Wright; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 103. 

5! Translation from Perkins, “Exodus,” 77. 
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and the more formal legal genre is not in view as within the Covenant Code. 
Much exploration of matters such as these still needs to be undertaken. 

It is acknowledged that even if this study has demonstrated that davaro 
Oavatodo0o and Havaro teAEvtatw are semantically different, it does not 
follow that the Graeco-Egyptian legal framework is the reason for this. There 
are, of course, many possible influences on the translator. Second Temple 
hermeneutics, Dead Sea Scrolls materials, Rabbinic traditions, and other 
sources are all plausible recourses. As far as the present author is aware, 
however, sources such as these do not present explicit parallel changes when 
it comes to the laws with Oaváto teAsvtéto. For the future, then, it seems 
profitable to apply genre-specific analyses such as this one to Septuagint texts 
to see if they shed any new light on the translations. 


JOEL KORYTKO 
Chilliwack BC, Canada 
Joelkorytko@gmail.com 


Itep£oua in the LXX and Related Literature and 
the Origin of the Quotation from Genesis in 
Pseudo-Longinus’s On the Sublime 


Mikhail G. SELEZNEV 


This paper explores the history of the Greek word otepéapia, which is used 
in the LXX to mean “heavenly firmament.” It surveys the Classical Greek 
usage of the word and discusses the possible reasons for its LXX usage and 
the influence of the LXX on the subsequent Greek literature. The last part 
of the paper claims that the peculiar usage of the word in the LXX may explain 
the way the opening lines of Genesis are quoted in Pseudo-Longinus’s On the 
Sublime, and that this, in turn, may shed additional light on the origin of the 
quotation. ! 


1. HEAVENLY FIRMAMENT (XP) AND ITS COGNATES IN THE HEBREW BIBLE 


How to render the Hebrew y°?4, “firmament,” into Greek is among the 
first problems that the LXX translators faced (at least if we assume that the 
translation began with Genesis). In describing the creation, the narrator of 
Genesis | usually starts with a descriptive reference to the entity to be created 
(e.g., light, darkness, firmament, dry land, gathering of the waters). It is only 
after the entity comes into being that the “real” name is given (day, night, 
sky, earth, sea). The first reference to the sky in Genesis is 0°79 Tina v’p, 
“a firmament in the midst of the waters.” The Hebrew ¥°?7 is a rare word. 
We do not know whether it had been used with reference to the sky before 
Genesis | was written. Outside of Genesis 1 it occurs in this sense in Psalm 18/ 
19:2, Psalm 150:1, and Daniel 12:3. Its usage in all three passages seems 
to be dependent on Genesis 1.2 


1 Acknowledgments: The research was funded by RFBR, project Ne 21-01 1-44267. Greek 
quotations follow the editions used in the TLG electronic database. LXX translations follow 
NETS. Translations of ancient texts, unless otherwise indicated, are mine. 

? See a detailed treatment in M. Görg, “yp ragia‘, Yp] räga‘,” TDOT 13:646-653. 
C. Houtmann, Der Himmel im Alten Testament. Israels Weltbild & Weltanschauung (Leiden: 
Brill, 1993). 
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The remaining occurrences of 9°? are concentrated in Ezekiel (1:22-23, 
25-26; 10:1), where the firmament (Yp) separates the lower part of God’s 
mysterious chariot from the upper part. Like the sky in numerous texts of the 
Hebrew Bible, the firmament serves as a pedestal for God’s throne. Celestial 
connotations are strengthened by the mention of a throne above it, which 
looks like lapis lazuli (Ezek 1:26; compare with Exod 24:10) and is sur- 
rounded with brightness “like the bow in a cloud on a rainy day” (Ezek 1:28; 
compare with Gen 9:13-16). The relative chronology of the 977 passages in 
Ezekiel and Genesis 1 is disputed, but it may well be that Ezekiel is earlier. 

The context of Genesis 1 indicates quite clearly that 9°? refers to the sky. 
Of course, DAB, the primary Hebrew word for the sky, was to be trans- 
lated in the LXX by oùpavóç, the primary Greek word for the sky. To render 
the Hebrew p9, the translator had to find in Greek a similarly descriptive 
expression. Obviously, the etymology of the Hebrew 3°? and the meaning 
of its cognates affected the translator’s choice. 

The noun 3°?) is derived from the root yp with the basic (qal) meaning 
“to stamp with the feet, to trample”. In the cosmogonic contexts of Isaiah 42:5, 
44:24; Psalms 135/136:6 the verb %ÿ in the gal describes the creation of 
the earth (probably in the sense that it was tamped down with God’s feet). 
One may assume that the original meaning of the word ÿ°?5 was something 
like “solid surface” (again, probably in the sense of being tamped down 
with one’s feet). In Ezekiel and Genesis 1 this rare word acquired specific 
theological connotations that associated it with a pedestal for God’s throne 
and (perhaps, secondarily?) with the sky. The image of the sky as a solid 
body is well attested in the literatures of the Ancient Near East.* 

Another possible line of derivation (intensive pi‘el from the root Xp) pro- 
duced a verb with the meaning “to beat metal into thin sheets” (Exod 39:4; 
Num 17:3-4; passive pu‘al Jer 10:9), as well as “to apply thin metal sheets 
to an object” (Isa 40:19). This line of derivation could not produce the noun 
Yp since the noun pattern gäffl cannot be related to the pi‘el stem. How- 
ever, the connotation of the pi‘el of ¥p7 with making metal sheets reso- 
nates with the biblical image of the sky as a metal (bronze or copper) object 
(Job 37:18, Deut 28:23). 

The only passage where 7 describes the creation of the sky occurs in 
the rather late context of Job 37:18, which is also the only instance of the 
verb in the hif‘il. It is likely that the hif‘il form in this case was not derived 
directly from the root v7", but secondarily from Yp (a case of denominative 


3 See the discussion in Houtmann, Himmel, 225-226. 
* See, e.g., Wayne Horowitz, Mesopotamian Cosmic Geography (Winona Lake, IN: Eisen- 
brauns, 2011). 
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hif‘il which expresses “the producing of a thing,” GKC 53g).° This may 
explain the seeming paradox that while the gal of 37% describes the creation 
of the earth, the hif‘il describes the creation of the sky. 

As we examine the rendering of 9°}? in the LXX, we should not overlook 
the possibility that the translators kept their eye on all the occurrences and 
associations of the Hebrew noun and its cognates in the Hebrew writings 
known to them. 


2. ZTEPEQMA IN CLASSICAL GREEK 


The adjective otepeög is fairly frequent in classical Greek, but the noun 
otepéœu is not. Even so, the few occurrences of the noun reflect the spec- 
trum of meanings found in the adjective. Below are all the occurrences of 
the word in classical Greek literature up to the second century CE (except 
quotations of earlier sources in later texts, e.g., quotations from Hippocrates 
in Pseudo-Galen). 

1. Aristotle uses the word with reference to the skeletons of animals: “The 
serpents have bones whose nature is that of fish-spine; except the very large 
species, and they have bones, because (just like the Vivipara) if their bodies are 
to be strong the solid framework (otepedpata) of them must be stronger.” 

2. Theophrastus, discussing the types of wood used in shipbuilding, writes: 
“the cutwater (=stem, otepéœua), to which the sheathing is attached, and the 
catheads are made of manna-ash mulberry and elm; for these parts must be 
strong.” 

3. Hippocrates: “steam rising from boiling water, should it meet a solid 
object (step£wua) that it must strike, thickens and condenses, and drops fall 
away from the lids (mata) on which the steam strikes.”° 

4. According to Placita Philosophorum, Anaxagoras and Democritus 
claimed that the Moon is “a red-hot solid body (otepéœua) which has in 
itself plains, mountains and ravines.” !® 


> For this suggestion, see Wilhelm Gesenius‘ hebräisches und aramdisches Handwörterbuch 
liber das Alte Testament, ed. H. Donner, 18 Aufl. (Berlin: Springer, 2009), 1269 (with further 
literature). 

6 The treatment of otepémua in G. Bertram, “otepedc, otepedm, otepémpa,” ThWNT 7:609, 
is cursory and inadequate; some of the meanings listed there (“basis,” “foundation”) are actu- 
ally not attested in Classical Greek literature. 

7 De partibus animalium 655a. Translation by A. L. Peck, LCL, 166-167. 

8 Historia plantarum 5, 7, 3, 6. Translation by A. Hort, LCL, 1:456-459. 

°’ De flatibus 8, 2. Translation by W.H.S. Jones, LCL, 2:238-241. 

10 Anaxagoras A77 in H. Diels, W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1952), 2:24. 
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5. Hero explains how to calculate the volume of an arch “if the width of 
the empty space within (kév@pa) is fourteen feet, walls on both sides are 
two feet, the height of the empty space (x&voyao) is six feet, and the length is 
fifteen feet”. Having calculated the overall volume of the building, including 
the arch and the space beneath, Hero subtracts from this the volume of the 
empty space (kév@pa), “the rest is that of the solid part (otepémpa), forty- 
four feet.” !! 

The opposition between Kkévouo and otepéœpa in Hero is worth further 
illustration. 


2 TEPEOQMA 


KENOMA 


<= 15 mpe? ptn 14 >+2> 


6. In a declamation by Polemon, the word otepéœua appears in the 
speech of the father of Cynaegirus, a hero of the Marathon battle whose 
hands were cut off by Persians. He addresses the father of Callimachus, 
another hero of the Marathon battle, who died pierced with so many Per- 
sian arrows that even after death he remained in an upright posture. The 
father of Cynaegirus says: “Barbarians’ arrows serve as support (STEPE@LA) 
for your dead son, the hands of my son serve as support (otepéœopa) for the 
whole Greece.” "? 

7. Ptolemy (on the immobility of the earth): “It is reasonable to assume 
that the entire solid body of earth (otepéœpa ths YG), since it is so great 
compared with the bodies which fall towards it, remains motionless under 
blows of very small objects from all sides.” ° 

8. Ptolemy (instruction on how to construct a celestial globe with merid- 
ian and latitude rings): “We leave small solid pieces (= pivots; otepempata) 


11 Stereometrica 2, 37 in Heronis Alexandrini opera, ed. J.L. Heiberg (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1914), 5:116-117. 

12 Declamationes, 1, 45 in Polemonis Declamationes, ed. H. Hinck (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1873), 16. 

3 Claudii Ptolemaei opera, ed. J.L. Heiberg (Leipzig: Teubner, 1898-1903), 1.1:23. 
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in the recessed parts of the rings (kata tac Extouäg), which will correspond 
to the bore-holes for attaching the poles.” * This rare word is probably used 
here to stress the opposition between solid (otepé@pa) and void (é«ktopn). 

9-10. Hero in Belopoeika uses the word twice in the general sense of 
“strength” or “robustness” with reference to parts of a torsion-engine.'> 

The word otepé@pa. is not found in the known corpora of ancient Greek 
inscriptions and in the papyri (with the exception of some later magical 
papyri; see below). 


3. ZTEPEQMA IN GENESIS 1 


Since otepéœut is poorly attested before the LXX, it may well be that 
the word was not borrowed, but was freshly coined by the translators. Nouns 
ending in -pa were often used in the Pentateuch to render Hebrew verbal 
nouns or something which looked like a verbal noun.!® Some of these words 
are neologisms (e.g., KotéAeuuo “remnant”’), or they are used in a sense not 
attested in classical Greek (e.g., åváotnpa “something standing on the face 
of the ground”). This means that for the translators of Genesis this pattern 
of word building was well known and productive. 

The Greek verb otepeö@ is not an ideal fit for the Hebrew yp, either in 
gal or in pi‘el.'’ Nevertheless, the connotations of 97 with the idea of creat- 
ing something solid (beaten earth or sheet metal) are not far from the semantic 
range of the Greek otepeög and its derivatives. The context of the word 9°77 
in Genesis | might have been even more important for finding a Greek equiv- 
alent than the meaning of the root 97. The semantics of otepedc as well 
as the Greek examples of otepéœua cited above suggest what connotations 
might have influenced the choice of the translators. 


14 Tbid., 1.2:183. 

5 E,W. Marsden, Greek and Roman Artillery: Technical Treatises (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1999), 30-1. 

16 E.g., 6pauo (= nina “vision” Gen 15:1); Éyeuo (= 711 “cooked thing” Gen 25:29); 
ayvönua (= naw “oversight” Gen 43:12); katékewpa (= n'RŸ “remnant” Gen 45:7); ta 
OLOTHLATA TOV bôdtTHV (= mp» “the gathering of the waters” Gen 1:10); nav tò dvaotnpa 
(= apn “everything standing on the face of the ground” Gen 7:23); Aetiopata Aevkd 
(= niia nibg “white traces of peeling“ Gen 30:37); KAéppata vortóç (= 79°) "Nala “some- 
thing stolen by night” Gen 31:39). 

17 Tn the cosmogonic contexts of Job 37:18, Ps 135/136:6, Isa 42:5, and Isa 44:24 the verb 
yp was rendered with otepeda, but these texts were translated later than Gen 1 and obviously 
followed the equivalence between %°?3 and otepéœua already established in Gen 1. 
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Solid (otepeög) is the opposite of void.'* It is tempting to compare the images 
of otepémpa and kévopa in Heron’s description of an arch (Stereometrica 2, 37) 
with the biblical image of the heavenly firmament as a kind of vault or ceil- 
ing above the earth. 

Solid substance (otepedc) is the opposite of liquid substances.'? Hippo- 
crates’s otepéœuo (= nova, De flatibus 8, 2) is a lid, with water condensed 
on its surface and drops falling down from it. Once again, it is tempting to 
compare this image with the biblical image of the heavenly firmament, with 
waters above its surface and rain falling down through the “windows of 
heaven” (Gen 7:11, 8:2; 2 Kgs 7:2, 19). 

The connotation “framework, skeleton, support,” which otepéœpa has 
in Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Polemon,? might also have been relevant 
for the translators, since the firmament of Genesis 1 functions as a kind of 
a “skeleton” of the world, insofar as it separates the upper part of the world 
from the lower one and prevents the waters above from flooding the world. 

It is not possible to tell which of these connotations was the most relevant 
for the translator, but taken together they provide reasonable ground for the 
translator’s decision in using OTEPE@UO. 

Archaic Greek poetry (Homer, Pindar, Theognis) knew the image of solid, 
metallic (bronze or iron) sky.?! These images might have helped the translator 
to better understand the ancient Hebrew worldview. However, it is doubtful 
that they might have played a role in the translator’s word choice, since the 
sky in these Greek texts was called yGAKéoc, o1ÖNPEOG, TOADYaAKOG, but 
never just otEpsdc or OTEPEDLG.. 

An intriguing suggestion has been made by Martin Rôsel, who proposes 
that the translator’s usage of the word otepé@pa in the opening chapter of 
Genesis might have been prompted by Plato’s Timaeus.” Similar to Genesis, 
this Platonic dialogue describes the creation of the world and often uses the 
adjective otepe6s in this description. Though the sky itself is never described 
in Timaeus as otepedc or otepé@pa, in Timaeus 32b Plato states that the 
body of the universe (tO nav, =odpavdc) ought to be otepeosıöng and ots- 
pédc, which in the context means solid, or better yet, three-dimensional. 


'8 See, e.g., the opposition between otepeög (“solid”) and Kevdc, Koidog (“empty,” 
“hollow”) in Aristotle, Metaphysics 985b or Historia animalium 500a. 

1? See, as an example, the opposition between tò otepeöv oOpa “solid body” and à 
xvAög “liquid substance” in Hippocrates, De victu acutorum 15.463. 

20 De partibus animalium 655a; Historia plantarum 5, 7, 3, 6; Declamationes, 1, 45. 

21 F, Pontani, “Bronze Heaven in Archaic Greek Poetry”, L’antiquité Classique 80 (2011): 
157-162. 

2 M. Rosel, Übersetzung als Vollendung der Auslegung (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1994), 
36-37. 
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4. XTEPEQMA IN THE LXX OUTSIDE OF GENESIS 1 


After the translation of Genesis, otepéœpa became a standard equivalent 
for the Hebrew y°?5, both in the books of the Hebrew canon and in Sirach.” 
In Deuteronomy 33:26 it also renders the Hebrew orpnw “sky, clouds.” 

In Exodus 24:10 the place where God stood is compared, with respect 
to its cleanliness, to “something made from lapis lazuli brick” (n337 nwyn3 
7503) and to the heaven itself (mynwn 2%%51, literally “the bone of the 
heaven”). It was translated in the Septuagint as: “like something made from 
lapis lazuli brick and like the appearance of the firmament of heaven” (oeì 
Epyov nAivOov cangeipov Kal orep eidos OTEPEDUATOS TOD odpa- 
voi). Instead of simple odpavoc the translator used a compound expression 
STEPE@HA TOD OVpavod, borrowed from Genesis 1 (verses 14, 15, 17, 20). 
It may well be that the insertion of otepéœpa here was an attempt to render, 
in a word-for-word translation, the Hebrew oxy bone. However, associa- 
tions with Ezekiel 1:26 & 10:1, where yp (=otepéœpu) serves as a ped- 
estal for God’s throne, looking like lapis lazuli, might have also played a 
role.” 

There are several passages in the LXX in which the word otepéœpa is 
used without any reference to the sky: Psalms 17/18:3, 70/71:3, 72/73 :4 
(“firmness”), Esther 9:29 (“confirmation”). 


5. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE HEBREW AND THE GREEK WORLDVIEWS. 
ZTEPEQMA IN LATER HELLENISTIC JEWISH, PAGAN, 
AND CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


Even in archaic Greek poetry the image of the solid sky was already dif- 
ferent from that of the Ancient Near Eastern cosmology, because there was 
no heavenly ocean above the sky. In classical Greek philosophy, the sky 
becomes a sphere, embracing the world, with a solid earth in the middle. 
Occasionally, the sky (odpav6c) is synonymous with the universe (tò nàv). 
There can be nothing beyond the sky, as Aristotle explicitly states: 


23 Sir 43:1, 8. 

24 J.W. Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Exodus (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1990), 
385 suggests that otepéœou is added to indicate that what is meant “is not the heavens where 
God is enthroned, but rather ‘heaven’ in the sense of ‘the sky’.” Indeed, Philo and the Chris- 
tian Fathers distinguished between two heavens, obpavög and otepé@pa TOD Odpavod (see 
below), but this was much later than the translation of Exodus. 
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The earth is situated in the water, the water in the air, the air in the ether, the 
ether in the sky, the sky is not situated in anything else (ñ u&v yh &v tO boat, 
tovto 8’ év 16 dépt, obrog 8’ v tæ aidépt, 6 8’ ai0np èv TH Odpava, ô 8’ 
odpavög odkétt ëv AMD). 


If there is anything beyond the Heaven, it can be only immaterial things: 


The region above the heaven (bnepovpüvıog 16706) was never worthily sung 
by any earthly poet, nor will it ever be ... For the colourless, formless, and 
intangible truly existing essence, with which all true knowledge is concerned, 
holds this region, and is visible only to the mind, the pilot of the soul? 


The archaic Hebrew image of solid heavenly firmament with waters above 
it seems to have become problematic for Hellenistic Jewish intellectuals. 
Outside the LXX, all the books that use otepéœua to mean “heavenly firma- 
ment” are visions, apocalypses, and “testaments.” Books that try to imitate 
Greek literature avoid the word. In some of these books the total absence of 
otepé@pa. contrasts with the high frequency of obpavöc. 


Pseudepigrapha that use otepéopa Hellenistic Jewish books that do not use 
with the meaning “heavenly firmament” | otepéœpo 

(exhaustive list)?” (non-exhaustive list) 

1 Enoch (2 times) Aristeas 

Jubilees (3 times) Aristobulus (obpavög 5 times) 
Testament of Naphtali (once) Eupolemus (oùpavés 3 times) 
Testament of Abraham (once) Ezekiel the Tragedian (obpavög 5 times) 
Testament of Solomon (2 times) Sibylline Oracles (obpavög 56 times) 
Testament of Job (once) Orphica (odpavés 3 times) 

Apocalypse of Moses (2 times) Psalms of Solomon (oùpavés 6 times) 
History of the Rechabites (2 times) Wisdom (oùpavéc 6 times) 


Josephus (oùpavéc 39 times) 


Books that use otepé@pa in quotations | Books that use otepéœpa with a 


from the LXX but with different different meaning 

connotations 

Philo (3 times) 1 Macc (9:14, “bulk” of one’s army) 
New Testament (Col 2:5, “firmness” of 
faith) 


> Aristitle, Physica 212b. 

26 Plato, Phaedrus 247c. Translation by H. N. Fowler, LCL, 474-477. 

27 These statistics are based on the electronic edition The Greek Pseudepigrapha by 
C.A. Evans and R.A. Koivisto, distributed with Bible Works software. 
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Philo uses the word otep&ouo, but with connotations entirely different 
from what is found in the LXX. Commenting on Genesis 1:6, he describes 
how, having made the incorporeal world, the Creator proceeded to make the 
corporeal one: 


First of its parts, best of them all, the Creator proceeded to make the Heaven 
(odpavov), which with strict truth he entitled firmament (otepéwpa), as being 
corporeal, for the body is naturally solid (tò yap o®pa pÜoet oteppóv), seeing 
that it has a threefold dimension (Ötınep Kai tpıyn Siaotatoy) . . . Fitly then, 
in contradistinction to the incorporeal and purely intelligible, did He call this 
body-like heaven perceived by our senses (tov ULOONTOV Kai OW@UATOELÖN 
todtov) ‘the solid firmament’ (otepé@pa).?8 


The contrast is no more between the solid sky and void space beneath, nor 
between the solid sky and waters above. Rather, it is between the corporeal 
sky and incorporeal realities created before it (including the incorporeal sky 
of Gen 1:1, obpavög dompatoc, Opif. 29). This distinction between the 
incorporeal sky of Gen 1:1 and the corporeal one (otepéœua) of Gen 1:7-8 
will later become widespread with Christian writers. 

The same replacement of the archaic Hebrew worldview is seen in Philo’s 
commentary on Exodus 24:10, where he interprets the image of the place 
beneath God’s feet looking “like the appearance of the firmament of heaven” 
(kai do dv Eldog otEpempatocs tod odpavod), as an allegory of the world 
perceptible by the outward senses (Conf. 96). 

Starting from the first or second century CE, the word otepéœopa in the 
sense “heavenly firmament” is used also in pagan literature. We see this mainly 
in mystical and magical texts, later also by Neoplatonic philosophers. Inter- 
estingly, in the mystical and magical texts there are usually several heavenly 
firmaments. According to Corpus Hermeticum (2 century CE?), between earth 
and heaven (ueta&b yñç Kai obpavod) there are otepeduata, also called 
Cõva or rtvyai, inhabited by human souls’. The treatise "Iois npopfitig 
TO vid ‘Opa (first century CE?) mentions an angel “which inhabits the first 
firmament” (Sc diétpiBev Ev tO npóto otepebuart).Ÿ Oracula Chaldaica 
(second century CE?) tell us that “the Father elevated seven firmaments of 
the worlds” (Ente yàp &oyK@oe nathp otepedpata kóouov).?! Ioannes 
Lydus (sixth century CE), probably having in mind something like the Oracula 


28 Opif. 36-37. Translation by F.H. Colson and G.H. Whitaker, LCL, 29. 

2 Fragment 26:1, see Joannis Stobaei Anthologium, ed. K. Wachsmuth (Berlin: Weidmann, 
1884), 1:463 (I, 49, 69). 

30 Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs, eds. M. Berthelot, C.É. Ruelle (Paris: Steinheil, 
1888), 2:29-33. 

3! Oracles chaldaïques, ed. É. des Places (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1971), fragment 57. 
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Chaldaica, tells us that “there are seven planetary spheres, which are called 
firmaments by the Chaldeans” (été [...] eivaı todc TOV nAavitov tékovs, 
oc XaAdaior otepedpata Karovoiv). 

The older usage, the one that associated otepéœpa not with the sky but 
with the earth, continued for some time. In a magical papyrus from the end 
of the third century CE a magician threatens to shatter otepé@ua. ths yig.” 
It is not clear whether “the solid body of the earth” or “the foundation of the 
earth” is meant. 

In Christian literature otepéœpa is used almost exclusively with the mean- 
ing “heavenly firmament.” It is quite interesting that Christian intellectuals 
were more ready to accept both the term and the concept than Hellenized 
Jewish intellectuals of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 

Quite often, similar to Philo, Christian writers distinguish between the 
“invisible heaven” of Gen 1:1 and the “visible heaven (otepé@pa)” of 
Gen 1:6: “In the preliminary statement in the narrative of the creation of the 
world, the holy scripture spoke not about this firmament but about another 
heaven which is invisible to us. Afterwards this heaven visible to us is called 
‘firmament’” (odtoc ô ôpatòç utv obpavoc KEKANTAL OTEpsOpG).*4 

Still, some theologians were willing to distance themselves from overly 
“materialistic” connotations of otepéœuo. Basil writes in his commentary 
on Gen 1:6: 


Oi uèv yup ÉÉHBEv otepedv Léyovot Opa tò olov vaotòv Kai MANpEC 


The profane (= Classical) authors called otepsdv a body, so to speak, solid and 
filled.” 


He refrains from speculation about the nature of the heavenly otepéœpa, 
but states that the “profane” connotations are inappropriate : 


“Ott oùYi TV AVTITUTOV Kai otepéuviov PÜOLV, TV EXovoav Bápoc Kai 
GVTEPELOLV, où tabtnv Aéyet otepéœuo. "H obto Av KvpLMTEpov À YT TAG 
TOLUÜTNS KANOEWS NEIN. 


Xtepéwpta does not denote here something hard and solid, with weight and resil- 
iency. If it were so, the earth would much more deserve this name.*° 


32 Toannis Lydi liber de mensibus, ed. R. Wünsch, (Leipzig: Teubner, 1898), 6 (1, 12, 62). 

3 K, Preisendanz, A. Henrichs, Papyri graecae magicae (München: K.G. Saur, 1973), 
2:193, pap. 62, 15. 

34 Theophilus, Ad Autolycum, 2, 13. Translation by R. M. Grant, Theophilus of Antioch. 
Ad Autolycum (Oxford, Clarendon Press: 1970), 49. 

35 Basil, Hexaemeron, 3, 4. 

36 Ibid., 3, 7. 
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6. THE ABSENCE OF =TEP’EQMA IN PSEUDO-LONGINUS’S ON THE SUBLIME: 
WHAT CAN THIS TELL US ABOUT THE ORIGIN OF THE GENESIS QUOTATION? 


Basil’s words, just quoted, give us a clue for understanding the treatise On 
the Sublime, one of the most intriguing texts documenting contacts between 
Greek culture and the ancient Judaism. 

A treatise on eloquence, On the Sublime (Ilepi byovc) was written pre- 
sumably in the first century CE by an unknown Greek rhetorician, commonly 
referred to as Pseudo-Longinus. Among the examples of literature that duly 
represent the sublime nature of the Divine, just after the Homeric description 
of Poseidon, the treatise quotes the Bible: 

tavty Kai 6 tov “Iovdaiwv Veopobétys, ody Ô TOYV AvNp, ÈRELÔN TV TOD 
Osiov Sbvaptv Kata tiv GEtav Exapnoe Kagéqnvev, sùðùs Ev ti eioßoAN 
ypüyag TOV vouov “eirev 6 Osdc,” pnoi,—ti; “ ‘“yevéoOw Eds,’ Kai yé- 
veto: ‘YEVÉOO D y}, Kal &yéveto.” 

So, too, the lawgiver of the Jews, no ordinary man, having formed a worthy 
conception of divine power and given expression to it, writes at the beginning of 
his Laws: “God said’—what? “‘Let there be light,’ and there was light, ‘Let 
there be earth,’ and there was earth.” ?’ 


Modern scholarship accepts the quotation as genuine. There is a whole 
array of suggestions relating to the source of the quotation. W.R. Roberts 
interpreted the reference to Theodore of Gadara in On the Sublime iii as an 
indication that the author of the treatise had been his pupil.** E. Norden iden- 
tified the anonymous philosopher with whom the author conversed (as reported 
in ch. xliv) with Philo of Alexandria.*? Some scholars are even open to the 
possibility that Pseudo-Longinus was a Hellenized Jew. *° But, as we shall 
see, a closer analysis of the wording of the quotation shows that Pseudo- 
Longinus had no firsthand acquaintance with either the Greek Bible or Jewish 
cosmology. 

The suggestion made long ago by Theodore Reinach deserves special 
attention.*! Reinach suggested that the anonymous author of On the Sublime 


37 On the Sublime, ix. Translation by W.H. Fyfe and D. Russell, LCL, 191. 

38 W, R. Roberts, “Longinus on the Sublime”, Philological Quarterly 7 (1928): 211-213. 

39 E, Norden “Das Genesiszitat in der Schrift vom Erhabenen” in Norden, Eduard & Bern- 
hard Kytzler, Kleine Schriften zum klassischen Altertum (Berlin, New York: De Gruyter, 1966), 
305-306. 

4 E.g., D.A. Russell, ‘Longinus’. On the Sublime (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1964), XXX; 
C.C. de Jonge, “Dionysius and Longinus on the Sublime: Rhetoric and Religious Language”, 
The American Journal of Philology, 2012(133): 271-300 [297]. 

41 Th. Reinach, “Quid Judaeo cum Verre?”, Revue des études juives 26 (1893): 43-44. 
Recently D. C. Innes “Longinus and Caecilius: Models of the Sublime Author(s),” Mnemosyne, 
2002 (55): 259-284 [275]. 
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borrowed the quotation from the treatise with the same name and topic (On 
the Sublime) by a certain Caecilius of Calacte, a Greek rhetorician who 
flourished at Rome during the reign of Augustus. According to the Byzan- 
tine Lexicon of Suda, Caecilius of Calacte was “of a Jewish religion.” 

All the books of Caecilius, including his treatise On the Sublime, are lost. 
But this treatise was known to Pseudo-Longinus, who starts his book On 
the Sublime with the statement that the treatise of Caecilius On the Sublime 
“appeared ... to fall below the level of the subject” and promises to cope bet- 
ter with the task.* Afterwards Pseudo-Longinus refers to Caecilius repeat- 
edly, always criticizing him,** but such criticism would by no means prevent 
his borrowing material from Caecilius. Pseudo-Longinus might have bor- 
rowed more material from Caecilius than he explicitly admits. Plutarch, for 
instance, accuses Caecilius for having dared to compare the style of Demos- 
thenes and that of Cicero (Demosthenes iii). In no extant piece of ancient 
literary criticism can we find a comparison of this kind, except in Pseudo- 
Longinus’s ITepi twous xii. 

Caecilius, according to Pseudo-Longinus, “endeavored by a thousand 
instances to demonstrate the nature of the sublime.” Since he was “of a 
Jewish religion,” it would have been more natural for him to include a quota- 
tion from the Jewish Scripture than for a pagan rhetorician to have done so. 
Since Pseudo-Longinus used Caecilius’s treatise extensively, it is plausible 
that he would have borrowed a Scripture quotation from him. 

Now let us look closer at the quotation. The first part of it is very close 
to the text of the LXX. The only change is purely stylistic, yevéo0q@ instead 
of Hellenistic yevndnto: 


Gen 1:3 LXX: kai einev ô Heög yevnOnto Pag Kai &y&vero PHC. 


On the sublime 9: yevéoOw ac, Kai éyévEeto. 


It is interesting that the same change occurs in Aquila: yevéo0@ ac, Kai 
&yéveto Pc. ® It may well be that Pseudo-Longinus’s source quoted not the 
Old Greek, but a revision. 

The second part of the quotation, “Let there be earth, and there was earth” 
(yevéo8w yn, Kal éyéveto) is completely different from the LXX. In the 
Bible (Gen 1:9-10) God does not order the Earth (yñ) to be; instead he 
orders the waters to make the dry land (&np&) visible: 


42 On the sublime 1. Translation LCL, 161. 

4 Ibid. 1, 4, 8, 31, 32. 

# Ibid. 1. Translation LCL, 161. 

4 Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, ed. F. Field (Oxford: Clarendon, 1875) 1:8. 
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kai einev 6 0666 ouvayOnto tò Öp TO ÜNOKUT@ TOD Odpavod siç ovvayo- 
yùv piav Kai Ö6PHNTO N Enpa. Kai Ey&veto ODT@G ... Kal EKükscev ô Ed 
nv Enpav yiv. 

And God said, ‘Let the water that is under the sky be gathered into one gather- 
ing, and let the dry land appear.’ And it became so ... And God called the dry 
land earth. 


It is generally assumed that this part of the quotation is a paraphrase of 
Genesis 1:9-10, but the change is too drastic. The explanation that Pseudo- 
Longinus changed the text to make the second part of the quotation a syn- 
tactic and rhythmic parallel with the first is not compelling. Additionally, 
why did Pseudo-Longinus omit the second day of creation (Gen 1:6-8) and 
proceed directly to the third? He is concerned with examples of magnificent 
revelation of the divine nature—but what can be more magnificent than the 
creation of the sky? 

Had he preferred to retell the story of the first two days of creation, he 
might have arranged the two parts of the quotation in strict parallelism with- 
out any significant change of the LXX text, compare: 


Gen 1:3 LXX kai einev 6 0e6ç yevn0nto Eads Kai &y&vero PHC. 


Gen 1:6 LXX Kai einev ô 0edc yevnOntw otepéonpa... Kai &y&vero oŬTOG. 


Why did he omit the creation of Heaven? It looks as if Pseudo-Longinus 
did not omit Genesis 1:6 from his source, but rather misunderstood it. Let us 
aim at reconstructing how a Greek rhetorician, experienced in classical liter- 
ature, but not in the Bible, would have interpreted the words of Genesis 1:6 
(yevnOntwa otepéœua). It seems that he would have understood otepé@pa. 
as a reference to the earth rather than to the sky (cf. the explicit reference to 
OTEPEM@LA THS yg in Ptolemy, Syntaxis Mathematica, and, especially, the 
words of Basil cited above). 

Could he have guessed the LXX understanding of otepé@pa from the 
immediate context of the word (Gen 1:6)? This is unlikely, because a Greek 
philosopher or rhetorician could not have understood the phrase otepéœpa èv 
éco Tod bdatoc—“a solid body in the midst of the waters”—as a reference 
to the sky. Rather, they would have understood it as a reference to the earth. 
Let us compare: 


Gen 1:6 LXX: otepémpa Ev HEO® TOD DÖATOG 


Aristotle, Physica 212b: ñ pév y v to bdatt (The earth is situated in the 
water, the water in the air, the air in the ether, the ether in the sky, the sky is 
not situated in anything else.) 


Could he have guessed the right meaning of otepéœpa from the broader 
context? The next verses (Gen 1:7-8) read: “And God made the firmament, 
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and God separated between the water that was under the firmament and 
between the water that was above the firmament. And God called the firma- 
ment (otepéœua) Sky (odpav6c).” Anyone who reads these verses would 
understand that here otepéœuo means oùpavéc. The question is whether 
these verses were present in Pseudo-Longinus’s source. 

I suggest that the source of Pseudo-Longinus (Caecilius?) wanted to 
demonstrate that the Books of Moses were not inferior to the Greek litera- 
ture in duly representing the magnificent nature of the Divine. The first lines 
of Genesis were quite fit for this. In order to bring the biblical text more in 
line with the rules of Greek rhetoric, one probably had to get rid of repetitions 
and unnecessary details. The biblical quotation in the source of Pseudo- 
Longinus might have looked something like this (limited to the first two 
days of creation): 

“Einev ô Oc6ç”, ‘yevéoðo ac,’ Kai éyéveto, ‘yevéoOw otepéaua v LÉO 
tov tdatos,’ Kai éyéveto.” 

(Cf. Gen 1: 3, 6 LXX: Kai einev ô Deög yevn0to Pag Kai ÊVÉVETO OAC... 
kai eimev ô HEög yevnOnto otepéopa Ev LEW TOD datos ... Kai ÊVÉVETO 
OÙTEG.) 


If this suggestion is plausible, Pseudo-Longinus did not make any sub- 
stantial (from his point of view) changes to his source. For the sake of style, 
he simply replaced the unusual otepéœuo with the word yn, a more cus- 
tomary word, an interpretive move prompted by the context. The Greek worl- 
dview, different from that of the Hebrew Bible and the LXX, prevented him 
from realizing that by doing this he changed the meaning of the passage. 

Taking into account the meaning of the word otepéœu in classical Greek 
literature, the concepts of sky and earth in Greek philosophy, and the differ- 
ence between the Hebrew and the Greek worldviews, the misunderstanding 
seems to have been almost inevitable. 


7. SUMMARY 


The LXX, as well as Jewish visions, apocalypses, and “testaments” pre- 
served the ancient Near Eastern worldview with the heavenly otepéœpa as 
a solid body above the earth. The Hellenistic Jewish books that tried to fol- 
low the rules of the Greek literature avoided the word. The major exception 
is Philo, who advanced the conception of two skies, incorporeal and corpo- 
real, and used otepé@po. to denote the “corporeal” one. Christian intellec- 
tuals turned out to be more willing to use the word, often combining a more 
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literal understanding with the Philonic exegesis. Pagan Greek writers (except 
later writers, such as the Neoplatonists, influenced by the biblical tradition 
and/or magical texts) were unaware of the semantic development that took 
place in the LXX—sometimes, as in the case of Pseudo-Longinus, probably 
even to the point of misunderstanding biblical quotations. 
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The Use of oikia/otkoc in Greek Exodus. 
An Attempt to Understand Principles of 
Lexical Variation in Greek Exodus 


Larry PERKINS and Spencer ELLIOTT 


1. INTRODUCTION AND STATUS QUAESTIONIS 


Within the Göttingen edition of the Old Greek translation of Exodus the 
translator employs oikia 21x and oikog 23x to render n°2. In the LXX, only 
Greek Deuteronomy has a similar proportion of usage. In Greek Exodus 
oikia only renders n°2 but oixog occasionally renders other lexemes.! Beyond 
Exodus and Deuteronomy, the ratios tip overwhelmingly towards oikog (see 
Table 1 “Total Occurrences in Each Book of the Greek Pentateuch’’). This 
paper analyzes this variation in Greek Exodus and proposes explanations 
for the choices that the translator makes, particularly in the context of the 
plague narrative. The variation is not arbitrary or due to style; rather, the 
translator’s choices reflect semantic nuances specific to each lexeme as used 
in Ptolemaic papyri and thus express his interpretation of his Hebrew text in 
a manner suited to the 3" c. BCE Ptolemaic context. The results of this study 
suggest that in other cases where the translator similarly employs cognate 
Greek lexemes for the same Hebrew term, we should expect that he intended 
his readers to understand a meaningful difference. Whether other lexical 
variations also reflect Ptolemaic usage would need to be determined. 

In this article we give a general overview of the Exodus translator’s use of 
lexical variation and review the data related to the use of the two Greek terms 
in Exodus and contemporary papyri and inscriptions. We also apply the 
results to several problematic texts in the plague narrative, offering possible 
explanations for the translator’s choices in each case. We are considering a 
specific type of lexical variation in Greek Exodus: two near synonyms (oikoc, 
oikia) used to render a single Hebrew lexeme (n°2). 

The translator of Greek Exodus seems to evidence several reasons for 
lexical variation, rather than consistently using a default rendering for a 


' 6:17, 19 (anawa); (apy? n°29) 3:91; 22:02 (no Hebrew equivalent); 16:29 (rnnn). 
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particular Hebrew term. ? The most obvious reason is that the Hebrew lexeme 
conveys several distinct meanings, depending on context, and so the translator 
has to vary his lexical choice in the target text because no single Greek lexeme 
matches the semantic range of the corresponding Hebrew lexeme. For exam- 
ple, the translator employs fifteen different Greek verbs (some are cognate 
simplex and compound formations) to express the varied meanings associ- 
ated with the gal and hiphil forms of the verb N32.° Arie van der Kooij makes 
a similar argument for renderings of the noun 729 as nais /0epünœv /ðoðAos/ 
oikétns in Greek Exodus (and the Greek Pentateuch).* Similar contextualized 
variation occurs in the nine different renderings chosen to translate the twenty- 
three occurrences of 772%. This translator desires his text to convey the right 
meaning, and is not a captive to lexical stereotyping.® 

John Lee makes the case that some variations reflect the translator’s sen- 
sitivity to different kinds of lexical register. For example, he has noted the 
variation between Bp&xw and tw when rendering the verb 707.’ In his view 
when this translator chooses tw “he uses the old-fashioned, dignified word” 
with the sense “send rain, rain,” because it fits literarily the status of Yah- 
weh, who is the speaker (cf. 9:18; 16:4). Elsewhere the translator employs 
Bpéxo, also used in Koine Greek texts with the sense “send rain, rain,” 
whereas in classical Greek texts its meaning is “wet, drench.” Lee uses 
examples in 3" century BCE papyri to show that Bpéyo is well on the way 
to replacing bw as the standard verb “to rain.”® 

The translator may also employ variation to express a theological point. 
For example, the translator uses either Ovoıaotnpıov (47x) or Bou6c (1x) 
to render the Hebrew noun nara. When he thinks reference is being made to 


? It is the case that this translator does employ defaults. For example, ôta0nkn always 
renders n°2 and yù normally renders 78 (and occasionally 7778 9x). He selects AaAéw for 
727 63x and KR 1x, and A&yo to represent WAX c. 300x (927 18x; ms 1x). We use John 
William Wevers’ edition of the Greek text of Exodus (Septuaginta Vetus Testamentum Graecum 
Auctoritate Academicae Scientiarum Gottingensis editum vol. II, 1 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1991) as the basis for these statistics. 

3 He also employs õeõte 1.10 and Svop (in a prepositional phrase) 17.12; 22.26. 

* Arie van der Kooij. “Servant or Slave? : The Various Equivalents of Hebrew ‘Ebed in 
the Septuagint of the Pentateuch” in XI Congress of the International Organization for Septu- 
agint and Cognate Studies. Ljubljana, 2007, ed. by Melvin K. H. Peters (SCS 55. Atlanta, GA: 
SBL, 2008), 225-238. 

5 Epyov, ovvtdéic, SovAsia, Aatpsia, ÉPYAAEÏOV, KÜTEPYOG, KUTUOKEUN, T4...KAONKO- 
vta, AELTOUPYIOL. 

€ The choice of Étos or Eviavtdc belongs in this category. John A. L. Lee, The Greek of the 
Pentateuch. Grinfield Lectures on the Septuagint 2011-2012 (Oxford University Press, 2019), 
170-171. 

7 Lee, The Greek of the Pentateuch, 47-49. 

8 John A. L. Lee, A Lexical Study of the Septuagint Version of the Pentateuch (SCS 14; 
Chico, Cal.: Scholars Press, 1983), 122-124. 
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a pagan altar, he selects Bapdc, but if he thinks the noun refers to a Jewish 
altar, then he chooses the new formation Ovoiactipiov. When the Hebrew 
text reports Yahweh’s demand that Israel destroy the pagan altars in the 
land, the translator describes these altars as tobg Bapovs adtwv (34:13). 
However, in 32:5 the altar that Aaron constructs before the calf is still a 
Ovoractiprov.? 

Lee ascribes some examples of lexical variation to “personal choice. 
However, he also recognizes that in the Greek Pentateuch generally the 
translators used metabolé"' to enhance the rhetorical effect of their prod- 
uct and express an elevated style. Consider the variation between broAsina/ 
katakeino in Exod 10. In 10:5 the translator employs kataAsinw twice 
(nav tò repioodv!? tò KaTaAE1ObEV, 6 KaTéAInEV uiv À yGAaCa = INN 
mann 22? a NWI 10791). However, in 10:12 (öv dnekineto à yaAata 
= 7727 PRVI WND); 10:19 (kai odk brorcinOyn aKpic pia = NY 
JINN WIN NWI); and 10:26 (Kai ody brokeıyöneda SrA = INWN NY 
m0 5), the translator selects broAsinq as the rendering for forms of the verb 
SR. This translator employs broA sine five times”? (8:5[9MT], 7[11MT]; 
10:12, 19, 26) to render "Nw and katañsino three times!* (8:31[27MT]; 10:5; 
14:28). This variation pattern in 10:5, 12, (15), 19 may not occur “within 
a short compass,” but it may contribute to a larger pattern of variation that 
extends from 8.5 to 10.24. The choice of katakeino in 10:5 is particularly 
interesting because of the use of other kata- compound verbs in this verse 
(KATIÔEÏV ... KaTESETOL ... KOTUAELPOËV ... KATEAIMEV ... KaTESETAL). One 
might argue that the translator merely is responding to variation in the Hebrew 
text and employing his usual default renderings. However, in my opinion, 
this explanation will not explain the choice of kataAginw to render two 
different Hebrew lexemes in 10:5, when ÖnoAeino occurs so frequently in 
the same general context as the usual rendering for XV. So this example of 
variation may be stylistic, with the choice also motivated by the opportunity 
for alliteration/paronomasia.!° 


»10 


° John William Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Exodus (SCS 30; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1990), 520; Lee, The Greek of the Pentateuch, 186-187. 

10 Lee, The Greek of the Pentateuch, 42-44, 64-66. 

11 Lee defines this as “the avoidance, by the use of a near synonym, of the repetition of 
a noticeable word within a short compass” (The Greek of the Pentateuch, 44). 

12 This is the only occurrence of the Hebrew and corresponding Greek term in Exodus. 
Presumably the translator chose tò rnepiooôv here to avoid using a form of katokeino three 
times in close proximity. 

3 brokeiro also renders n° (10:15(2x); 23:11); 28° (10:24); YY (26:12). 

4 Katakeiro also renders 27% (2:20); Im (12:10; 16:19, 20; 29:34); mı (16:23, 24); # 39:13. 

'S Conversely, the translator may reduce lexical variation in his Hebrew text. For example, Larry 
Perkins, “‘Drawn from the Water’: A Commentary on the Old Greek Text of Exodus 2:1-10,” 
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In this paper our focus is on near synonyms in Greek that the translator 
chooses to render a single Hebrew lexeme, specifically oikog/oikia = n°2. 
We should note that several other examples of this phenomenon occur'®: 


mos Aïîyvrroc (Egypt), Atyörtiog (Egyptian). The translator has to discern 
when D38% is a geographical reference or a gentilic. Contextual factors are 
determinative. 

nam Ovoiaotyprov, Bœpós. As we have already discerned, the translator has 
to determine whether nat refers to a Jewish or pagan altar. 

yaw dkobo / sicaxobw. The translator’s choice seems to depend upon 
whether the context gives prominence to the idea of hearing with obedience 
(sicoaxova).!7 

mn OEM (10:4)!8 / BobAOpat (4:23; 8:2(7:27MT); 9:2; 10:3; 16:28; 
22:17(16). Lee suggests that “BotbAopat has an official, elevated tone, of which 
the translators avail themselves both for general use and in particular contexts 
where it is especially appropriate.” !” 

mn æeiut/yivouot. This variation” may reflect whether in the translator’s 
opinion m7 is functionning as an equative verb or with the sense “happen, 
occur.”! 

nn The variation in the translator’s use of Oavatóo, TEAELTAO, or ÄTOKTELVO 
to render various forms of nv reflects issues of register, as well as semantic 
distinctions that the translator desires to express in his target text. 

Ho Can mean “bowl” or “threshold.” In Ex 12:22 the translator renders it as 
Ovdpa. 


20 


In the case of oikoc/oixia, the variation does not appear to be based on 
stylistic or theological motives, variation of lexical form in the Hebrew text, 
or personal choice. The evidence from the contemporary papyri and inscrip- 
tions suggests that this alternation may be semantically based, i.e., the two 
Greek lexemes, although they overlap in their semantic domains, nonetheless 
express different meanings in Greek Exodus. 


in The SBL Commentary on the Septuagint. An Introduction, ed. by Dirk Biichner (SCS 67; Atlanta: 
SBL Press, 2017), 69-93. 

16 The examples focus on nouns and verbs, rather than conjunctions or pronouns, such as 
kai/5é/obv, ötı/yap, Ög/öoog/öcrıc. 

17 See Larry Perkins, “üxobeıv/sicakobsıv (ynw) in Greek Exodus,” JSCS 53 (2020): 
43-66. 

18 The translator usually uses 0&X@ to express an implied nuance in the Hebrew text (cf. 
2:7 (Pr); 2:14 52X)); 8:32 (28MT); 11:10). 

19 However, it translates other expressions also (8:21 [17 MTJ(X); 10:7 (#°7°); 10:27 (72X); 
36:2 (29 NWI); 7:14 QNA). Lee, The Greek of the Pentateuch, 66-72. 

20 A complete evaluation of the variation between eini/yivonan remains to be done. 

2! Other examples would include the renderings of the verb Rx”. 
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2. PRESENTATION OF DATA 


When the Septuagint translators rendered the Hebrew word n°3, a number 
of appropriate Greek lexemes were available to them, but most of the dis- 
tribution rests in oikoc and oikta. In the translation of this word across the 
Septuagint, oikog greatly outnumbers oikia 1968 to 254 (a ratio of 7.74). 
The accompanying chart details the numerical value of the ratio: those with 
a number less than 1 have more oikia than oikoc, and those greater than 1 
have more oikoc than oikia. 


Book oikog : oikia| | Tobit (//s) 3.50 
Leviticus 0.29 Qohelet 4.00 
Job 0.67 Daniel (OG) 4.00 
Philo 0.71 1 Macc 5.67 

2 Macc 0.75 Judges 7.88 
Herodotus 0.76 Psalms 9.60 
Gospels 0.85 Numbers 12.00 
Xenophon 0.90 Apostolic Fathers, IBIS 
Deuteronomy 1.04 Lightfoot 

Exodus 1.09 Proverbs 14.50 
Joshua 1.14 The Twelve 17.86 
NT 1.22 Samuel 31.80 
Josephus 1.23 Ezekiel SEG 
Esther 1.50 Chronicles 109.00 
Tobit 1.2 Kings 329.00 
Sirach 2.00 Wisdom 1/0 
Jeremiah 2.87 Judith 28/0 
Genesis 3.18 Baruch 7/0 
Isaiah 595 


The disproportionate representation evident in the majority of corpora 
surveyed here is drastically reduced within the Pentateuch, with the ratio 
dropping all the way down to 189 to 110 (1.71).?? Within the five individual 


2 The contrast between the Pentateuch and the rest of the Septuagint could be due to a 
number of factors. In the books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles especially, n°3 is often in 
construct with a familial or political entity, which is most appropriately translated with oikoc. 
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books the ratios yield varying distributions between the two (oikoc:oikia): 
Genesis 70:22; Exodus 23:21; Leviticus 11:38; Numbers 60:5; and Deuter- 
onomy 25:24. Exodus and Deuteronomy are essentially equal, Numbers and 
Genesis have inequalities in favour of oixog, and Leviticus has an inequality 
in favour of oikia. The two books with the greatest disagreement—Numbers 
and Leviticus—each speak to the primary uses of the term n°2 in those books. 
Leviticus mostly restricts oikoc to social units (9:7; 10:6, 14; 14:8; 16:6, 11, 
17, 24; 22:13; 26:45), while oixia is used for physical buildings, especially 
in the lengthy discussion on the infected house in chapter fourteen (14 [30x]; 
cf. 25:29, 30, 31, 32, 33 [x2]; 27:14, 15). The predominance in Numbers of 
genealogical material—and the ubiquitous 28 n°2 to indicate households—led 
to the consistent use of oikog in a social manner. 

Because the relative frequency of these lexemes in Exodus (and Deuter- 
onomy) is different from the other books in the Greek Pentateuch, it is useful 
to see if the translator intended to communicate a nuanced difference between 
the two of them, or if the variation was simply stylistic. While the proportions 
found in each of these books are worthy of their own discussion, the book of 
Exodus provides a helpful perspective on the variation. The narrative of Exo- 
dus, in which most of the examples occur, takes place in the land of Egypt, 
where the Septuagint translation of the Pentateuch originated. This geo- 
graphic connection to the land of the Pharaohs provides opportunity for the 
translator to apply lexical distinctions in the physical structures of their own 
time to those in the exodus narrative. The words in question will be examined 
in so far as they relate to physical structures. 

Within classical Greek writers, the use of oikoc and oikia seems somewhat 
interchangeable. For example, in Xenophon’s Oeconomicos 1.5.3 Socrates 
discusses with Critoboulus what comprises a person’s estate: 

Oikos òè 87 ti SoKsi piv etvor; dpa őnep oikia, À Kai boa tis Bw TAG 
OiKids KÉKTNTOL, TÜVTO TOD oïkov TADTH Eotıv; Euo yodv, Epn ô KpitoBov- 
ioc, doKkeEî, Kai Ei pnd’ Ev tH adth róde Ein TO KEKTHLEVO, TÜVTO TOD oïkov 
eivat 600 TIG KÉKTNTOL. 


“But what do we mean now by an estate? Is it the same thing as a house, or 
is all property that one possesses outside the house also part of the estate?” 


Note especially the ratios for those books: Samuel 159:5 (31.80); Kings 329:1 (329); and 
Chronicles 327:3 (109). The difference could also reflect changing philosophies of translation, 
as translators over time moved toward more standardized Greek equivalents for Hebrew words. 
A quick survey of the same ratio in compositional Greek indicates that the relative distribution 
of oikia is at the same level as the LXX Pentateuch or higher: Philo 168:236 (0.71); Josephus 
191:155 (1.23); Herodotus 48:63 (0.76); the canonical Gospels 61:72 (0.85); Xenophon 
112:124 (0.90). 
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[Critobolous responded] “Well, I think that even if the property is situated in 
different cities, everything a man possesses is part of his estate.” 


Xenophon reflects the distinction between oikoc as ‘estate’ and oikia 
‘house’ which is part a person’s estate. Aristotle Politica 1252b lines 9-11 
conversely in his writings seems to use oikoc to mean ‘house’ and oikia to 
refer to ‘household, family”: 

ER HÈV oùv TOOTWV TOV S00 KOLVOVLOY oikia TpaTH, Kai SPAM “Hoioëos 
EINE TOONS “OLKOV LEV TPOTLOTA yovaika te Bodv T’ &pottipa....” 
From these two partnerships then is first composed the household, and Hesiod 


was right when he wrote, “First and foremost a house and a wife and an ox for 
the ploughing.” 


Obviously, in classical Greek usage the semantic overlap between these 
two terms was significant. However, Xenophon’s comments, as well as the 
employment of these terms in Athenian law, suggests that some distinctions 
between these terms could be made. Yet, as the following analysis of the use 
of oikoc/oikia in Greek Exodus shows, the translation seems to reflect pat- 
terns of use found in third-second century BCE papyri and not the usage 
reflected either in Xenophon’s or Aristotle’s statements. 


Xenophon Aristotle Ptolemaic Papyri 


oikoc | estate physical dwelling | household, or a room or 
apartment in a larger complex 


oikia | physical dwelling that | household house complex; dwelling 
is part of an estate 


3. PHYSICAL STRUCTURES 


Naturally, the definitions of oixog and oikia are very close. Both come 
from the original root woik- and indicate something about basic domestic and 
social structures—either the family unit or the building in which families 
typically dwell.” The use of these two words in Exodus, however, does not 


> Trans. William Heinemann, Xenophon in Seven Volumes: Vol 4 (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1979). See also E.C. Marchant, Xenophontis opera omnia, vol. 2, 2nd edn., 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921 (repr. 1971). 

24 W.D. Ross, Aristotelis politica, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957 (repr. 1964): 1-269 (1252al- 
1342b34). 

>“. pour designer la famille et la maison où elle se rassemble ... la langue utilisé oïkoc 
et oikia...” Pierre Chantraine, ed. Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue Grecque: Historie 
des Mots, 2 vols (Paris: Klinckseik, 1968-1980), 782. 
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fall neatly along social and architectural lines. References to both oikog and 
oikia as a physical structure abound in the book of Exodus, with oikog being 
used 15x in this manner,” and oikia 19x.?’ The possibility remains that the 
alternation between these two words is a matter of style without any nuanced 
translational value between the two, but contemporary papyri suggest that 
these two terms referred to distinct descriptions of domestic architecture. 
Moulton and Milligan, in their Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament, noted 
the difference between these two lexemes in their analysis of P. Tebtynis 1.46.78 
In this text, Harmysis, a homeowner, submitted a legal complaint because his 
home was invaded by a band of robbers. After breaking into the main build- 
ing, the thieves broke into an apartment within the complex where his mother 
was living. When he speaks of the home as a whole, Harmysis refers to it 
as an oikia, but the specific living space within that oîkia where his mother 
resided was an oikoc. It appears, therefore, that an oikia could be composed 
of one or more individual oixo1.” In his complaint, Harmysis details that the 


26 This implies that there are eight other occurrences in Exodus that do not use oikoc to refer 
to a physical structure. Three of these are in translations of the genealogical formulation n3R-n°3 
into oikoı matpiov (Exod 6:14, 17, 19), two are in the phrase oïkoc Iukof (Exod 19:3; 20:22), 
and three are in the phrase €€ oikov dovAsiag (Exod 13:3, 14; 20:2). These all appear to 
reflect standard or stereotypical uses of oikoc to translate n°2. 

27 The one case in Exodus where it is not obvious that a physical building is referenced 
with oikia is found in Exod 1:21, &neıön ÉpoBodvto ai patar tòv Heöv, Eroinoav Eavtaic 
oikias “Because the midwives were fearing God, they made families for themselves” (NETS). 
The MT reads a singular verb (wy"}) indicating that Yahweh is the subject, but the translation 
has a plural verb and makes the midwives the subject. It may be appropriate to translate, as 
NETS has, with the sense that the midwives produced families for themselves. Though this does 
not agree with the other 20 instances of oikia in the translation of Exodus, it is consonant with 
the range of oikia in other Greek literature such as we find in Aristotle’s writings (LSJ 1203; 
BDAG 695). See potentially similar uses in Gen 50:8; Jud 15:6; and 1 Chr 12:29. However, 
Xenophon Symposium 4.4.3-4 writes ob Kai TÉKTOVÜG TE Kai OiKOÔOHOUS TOAAOÙS Spas ot 
GALOIS HEV TOAAOIC TOLOvOLV Oikiac, Euvroig dé OÙ SUVaVTAL noioa, GAA’ Ev HOT 
oixovot; “Do you not see plenty of carpenters, also, and architects that build houses for many 
others but cannot do it for themselves, but live in rented houses?” This suggests that note + 
dative reflexive + oîkia can mean “build a house for oneself,” cf. Plato Sophista 266c.8 and 
Gen 33:17. In Gen. 30:30 the translator chooses oixog to refer to “building a household” 
(n°25 DIR "DI TWYN = viv odv NOTE TOO KAYO Zuavr® olkov; “Now then when shall 
I too prepare a household for myself?” (NETS)). So perhaps in Exod 1:21 the translator, in 
choosing oikia as the rendering, understood n°3 to refer to building houses and not “house- 
hold, family” as the NETS translation suggests. 

28 James H. Moulton and George Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament 
Illustrated from the Papyri and Other Non-Literary Sources (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1914-1929), 441. Another text from that collection, P. Tebt. 1.38, 14-15, contains a similar inter- 
play between the two words, cf. Naphtali Lewis, Greeks in Ptolemaic Egypt: Case Studies in 
the Social History of the Hellenistic World (Oxford: Clarendon, 1986), 119. 

2 In a legal complaint by a home owner who had a permanent squatter on his property, 
the (presumably) large house is described as an oikta: “EAAGvikos sio[B]iacdpevos eig thv 
oikiav Bia Kai KadeA@v tòv THIS ad]ANs tlolixov sicikiotat, “Hellanikos has forcibly 
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robbers broke through the locks of the oikia, and then later broke the lock 
on his mother’s oîkoc, which suggests that his mother’s room was separate 
or differentiated enough within the building to warrant a separate (and expen- 
sive) locking system.” 

This is the conclusion of Genevieve Husson in her study of this root in 
Egyptian papyri.*! Similar to Moulton and Milligan, she found that oikog can 
mean: 1) room, 2) apartment, or 3) an independent structure. BGU 4.1115, 16 
(13 BCE), from Alexandria, describes an apartment within a larger building 
with the phrase oik@ v ovvoıkio.” Another example, albeit from the second 
century CE (116-118), has a husband leaving a room in his home to his wife 
for her to occupy rent-free: “But after my death I concede to my wife Dio- 
genis daughter of Ptolemaeus, of the same city, for her lifetime the right to 
dwell in and use free of rent any one abode [oixog] which she herself may 
choose in the stone house (A10ivnc oikiac) belonging to me in the North Quay 
quarter with exit and entrance” (P. Oxy 3.489, 5-8). In addition to oikog 
referring to an apartment within a home, Husson notes that oixog can also refer 
to a simple room within a home. In P. Giss. Univ. 1.10 (2nd c. - 1st c. BCE), 
there is a list of objects in different parts of the house. Some of these are 


entered the house, demolished the wall of the courtyard, and moved in” (P. Enteux 12.3, trans. 
Bagnall and Derow, The Hellenistic Period, 202). In another text from the late 2" c. BCE 
(W. Chr. 221), a declaration of property for tax purposes consistently describes each of the two 
homes in the document as an oikia, not an otkoc, and both of them are described as having a 
large courtyard in the front. 

30 Archaeological excavations have found evidence for keyed locks in Ptolemaic homes 
on both exterior and interior doorways. This hardware was expensive, and a lock on a door 
would marks the contents as particularly valuable. Separate living areas were divided by these 
locked doors, and they could mark rented rooms, residences for extended households, or some 
form of divided house-property. For an extended discussion on room divisions and keyed 
locks, see David Depraetere, “Archaeological Studies on Graeco-Roman and Late Antique 
Housing in Egypt: Analysis of ground plan typology, locking systems and accessibility, and 
a comparative analysis of domestic bread ovens” (PhD diss., Katholieke Universiteit Leuven), 
248-249, 295. In his study on structures in Roman Egypt, Richard Alston concluded that, on 
the basis of textual evidence from the village of Philadelphia in Upper Egypt, 36% of houses 
had a multi-household occupancy, whether by multi-generational families, tenancy, or ser- 
vants and their families, “Houses and Households in Roman Egypt,” in Domestic Space in 
the Roman World: Pompeii and Beyond, ed. A. Wallace-Hadrill and R. Lawrence, Journal 
of Roman Archaeology Supplement 22 (Portsmouth, RI: Journal of Roman Archaeology, 1997), 
25-39. 

3! See Genevieve Husson, Oikia, Le vocabulaire de la maison priveé en Egypte d’aprés 
les papyrus grecs (Paris: La Sorbonne, 1983), 191-206, 211-215. Her research indicates that 
the variation between oikoc/oikia discerned in Ptolemaic papyri is probably not a case of 
metonymy. 

32 ovvoıkta in this case is not the exact word in the focus of this study, but it’s significance 
for the discussion lies in it being a compound word based upon oikia, not oikos. 

33 Trans. Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthus S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part II (London: 
Egypt Exploration Fund, 1903), 189-190. 
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said to be ¿v tt KATO Ot [o]t (2.5) and others ¿v 16 Gvo@ oikaı (2.11). Other 
uses of the word refer to a separate, detached inhabitance. In PSI 12.1263 
(166 BCE), a freed slave is given a place to live without rent in an oikoc with 
an abAn, which seems to imply that this new possession of his is a separate 
structure. Other dwelling places in the same text are called oikiaı, so the use 
of oixog for the former slave perhaps indicates the modesty of the structure 
in comparison with the others.** In the papyri, there is a degree of overlap 
between these two words, but oikoc in the main refers to smaller and more 
specific spaces over and against oikia.” 

The identification of oikoc as a unit within a larger structure also obtains 
in literary and in epigraphic sources. Homer’s Odyssey, in particular, has a 
number of such uses, variously referring to a work room (Od 1.356), a wom- 
an’s quarters (19.514), or a bed chamber (19.598). A 4" c. BCE inscription 
from Delphi (Syll.? 306, 16-21) outlines the worth of an oixog for a group of 
repatriated Greek citizens: “As for the price of the houses, let him receive for 
each house [1® oïko EkGotw] two minas; the tax-assessment on the houses 
[oikıav] is to be as the city reckons.’”*° The exiles were to receive two minas 
for each oikoc, which is remarkably low for the rates of the time, and so this 
use of oikog probably refers to individual rooms instead of a whole house.*? 
Immediately following in the inscription, the decree states that the tax-assess- 
ment of the house as a whole (oikto) is to be as the city reckons. Within the 
span of a sentence, both words occur and their use appears to follow the pat- 
tern found in the Egyptian papyri, where the oixog is part of a larger structure 
named an oikia. Though there appears to be a distinction between these two 
words in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, Husson notes a number of exam- 
ples from the 3rd c. CE onwards that blur the distinctions between the two 
and treat them as nearly identical synonyms. P. Cairo Isid. 136, 11-12 (late 
3rd - 4th c. CE) has tig oikiag for an expected tod oikov, and P. Oxy 16.1901 
(501-600 CE) alternates oîkov and oikiac in reference to the same structure. 


4. HOUSES IN EXODUS 


Given this distinction in 3rd-1st c. BCE papyri between the two dominant 
words for n°2, it is appropriate to consider whether or not the translator of 
Greek Exodus has intended a similar distinction in his use of these two terms. 


34 Husson, Oikia, 214. 

35 “Cependant dans des textes des époques ptolémaïque et romaine, il est clair que l’accep- 
tion d’oikos est plus restreinte que celle d’oikia,” Husson, Oikia, 212 

36 Trans. Bagnall and Derow, The Hellenistic Period, 4-5. 

37 cf. Kendrick Pritchett, “The Attic Stelai, Part II,” in Hesperia 25 (1956): 271-273. 
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The Passover Instruction 


Due to the nature of the Passover instruction, the Hebrew word n°2 occurs 
quite frequently in Exod 12, both in reference to the family celebrating and 
also the elements of the house involved in the ritual. Because of the frequency 
of discussion on the structure itself, the translator had plenty of opportunity 
to alternate between the two Greek words in question. In the opening discus- 
sion on the Passover feast, beginning in Exod 12:3, the Hebrew text states 
that each person should take one sheep for each paternal household (wx 
nax-n-a? ny) and then concludes with a separate clause by adding n°2? ny, 
“a sheep for each house.” The repetition of house appears to be in reference 
to the social group in the first occurrence, and the physical building in the 
second: one sheep for the family, and one sheep for the house complex or 
compound. The LXX, too, asks that each person take one sheep according 
to the ancestral household (kat’ oikovg ratpı@v) and one sheep according 
to each house complex itself (kat oikiav). Whereas the Hebrew repetition 
of “house” may be taken ambiguously as a double reference to the “ax n°2,” 
the LXX leaves no room for doubt. The first is translated as oikovg natpiðv, 
which, with the plural translation of oixog is a standard rendering of 38 n°2 
throughout the LXX, but the second is rendered with oikia, which is never 
used in reference to the paternal household in the Greek Bible. It seems the 
translator maintained a distinction between the two clauses in their Hebrew 
Vorlage by employing different Greek equivalents.” 

This is particularly relevant when examples from the papyri are brought 
into the discussion. In P. Tebtynis 1.46, different members of the family main- 
tained residency in separate oikovg within the larger oikia. In P. Oxy 3.489 


38 Of the 149 times that this Hebrew phrase occurs, none use the Greek word oikia and 
all are in the plural form. Greek oixog is able to communicate the meaning of genealogical 
relationships and familial structures (LSJ s.v. Oixog, III; cf. Dionysus of Halicarnassus 1.85.3: 
“... there were also a sufficient number of the prominent men of the best class, and of the 
Trojan element all those who were esteemed the noblest in birth, some of whose posterity 
remained even to my day, consisting of about fifty families (tevti}Kovta 16107’ oîkot; Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, Volume I: Books 1-2, trans. Earnest Cary, LCL 319 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1937). 

3 This progression from family unit to physical structure is also the interpretation of the two 
instances of n°2 offered by the Mekhilta: “The sense of ‘father’s houses’ is only ‘families,’ in line 
with this usage: “By their families, by their fathers’ houses (Num 1:2).’ Now if you have a case 
in which there were ten families belonging to a single father’s house, should I then conclude that 
only a single lamb will have to serve for all of them? Scripture says, ‘a lamb for a household,’” 
(trans. Jacob Neusner, The Mekhilta According to Rabbi Ishmael: An Analytical Translation 
[Atlanta; Scholars Press, 1988]). For further connections between the Mekhilta and the Septu- 
agint, see Dirk Biichner, “On the Relationship Between Mekhilta de Rabbi Ishmael and Septu- 
agint Exodus 12-23,” IX Congress of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate 
Studies, Cambridge, 1995, SBLSCS 45, ed. Bernard Taylor (Atlanta: SBL Press, 1997), 403-420. 
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(117 CE), a man writes in his will that his wife should receive an oikoc of 
her choice, rent-free, from within the stone house (oikta) that the man owns. 
Oddly enough, the will later states that the children of the man will inherit 
the whole oixia once his widow passes away.“ The children were presum- 
ably living in the home between the deaths of their father and mother, and 
so different members of the family occupied distinct spaces within the home. 
The Passover instruction of the Septuagint therefore implicitly prohibits that 
separate paschal lambs could be offered for each of the family units within 
the complex, and that the different members of the dwelling complex feast 
together with one lamb. 

We also note that in 12:7 (kai mì tv Ara Ev toic oiKoIc, év ois dv 
OAYOOLW adtà Ev adtois) and 22 (buEic òè ODK ELEREVOEOHE EKUCTOG TV 
Qdpav tod oikov adtod Eng mpwt) olkog is associated with architectural fea- 
tures (in the narrative Israel is still in Egypt at this point). Note the use of the 
singular form in v. 22 that seems to indicate individual units of habitation. If 
the translator is employing the distinction we propose between oikoc/oikia 
in 12:3, then presumably it continues in 12:7 and 12:20. The sense in these 
later verses would be that the entrance to particular “apartments/rooms” 
in the large establishment would be sprinkled with blood and people would 
eat the Passover meal and stay in their respective apartments/rooms until the 
morning. The usage in 12:27 (kopio, öç EoxémacEev tobs oiKovG TOV viðv 
‘Iopana v Aîiyonto [hi n]... toù 88 okov Auov [Na] Éppoouto) 
is a little more ambiguous. The application of the animal’s blood to the door 
posts grants Yahweh’s “protection,” but it is the family unit itself that ben- 
efits from this protection, not the physical structure. We would suggest that 
oikog in this context refers to a social unit, not a physical structure. 


The Tenth Commandment 


The translator’s choice of oikta at 20:17 (od« tOvuoeis Thy OiKkiav"! 
TOD nANCIoV cov) to render 79% n°2 would suggest that he applies this 


40 “But after my death I concede to my wife Diogenis daughter of Ptolemaeus, of the same 
city, for her lifetime the right to dwell in and use free of rent any one abode (oïkoc) which 
she herself may choose in the stone house (A10ivns oikiac) belonging to me in the North Quay 
quarter with exit and entrance. She shall also have the use for her lifetime of the effects and 
furniture left by me in the said abode [oikoc] and in the house [oikia] and the service of and 
the profits from my female slave Ilarous and her children who are to be fed and clothed by 
the said Diogenis. After her death all my property shall belong solely to our children...” trans. 
Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part III (London: Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, 1903), 192. 

41 Deut 5:21(MT 18) uses the same term. 
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command to the entire structural complex that constitutes the neighbour’s 
domicile. However, the comment in Xenophon Oeconomicus 1.5 (quoted 
earlier in the paper) indicates that some distinction between oikog/oikia in 
legal contexts could be expressed in the fifth-fourth century, namely that oixog 
refers to one’s total property or estate and oikia a house that is only part of 
an estate. If the translator was aware of this legal distinction, then he may 
employ oikia here to distinguish a neighbour’s physical house from other 
parts of his estate. The following context in Exod 20:17 lists various posses- 
sions that would have constituted one’s estate, e.g., domestic animals and 
slaves. This list of items that a person should not covet seems to be naming 
various items that another person owns, including a dwelling, and has no need 
for a broad category of “estate” at the head of the list. It is difficult to tell 
whether the translator is relying on or responding to Xenophon’s use of the 
term, and the most we can conclude is that the translator did not use the 
category of oikoc in reference to a broad definition of property.” 


The Plague Narratives 


Four of the plagues in the book of Exodus contain references to houses in 
Moses’ threats to Pharaoh, the narrative description of the event, or Moses’ 
promise of release. Of these, three deal with infiltrating pests: frogs, flies, 
and locusts. 

In Exod 8:3 (MT 7:28), when Moses threatens a plague of frogs, the com- 
ing pests will enter into the house of Pharaoh (19°23), the house of his serv- 
ants (77°72% n°22), and then among the populace at large (779921). Though all 
these references to houses are in the singular in Hebrew, the LXX employs 
plural forms for each of the words, including oîkoç. This change in number 
does not immediately raise concern, as the translator perhaps recognizes the 
Hebrew lexemes as collective nouns.“ The latter two (“house of your serv- 
ants,” and “among your people”) are definitely collective, but the collective 
nature of “in your house”—in reference to Pharaoh—is less clear. The key 


42 LSJ (1205) cite examples of this usage of otkoc in Lysias (12.93), Isocrates (5.15), and 
Demosthenes (27.4). 

43 Wevers, Notes, 107. All the instances of n°2 in 8:3 (MT 7:28) from the Samaritan 
Pentateuch are rendered as plural forms: 7-739 *n221 Prva 991 Pwa TINT TPN22 1N21 
jaya. This parallel attestation with the LXX does not necessarily imply that the LXX witnesses 
a common Vorlage with plural forms, and could very well represent distinct developments in 
each tradition. In Exod 8:24 (MT 8:20), the plague of flies enters into Pharaoh’s house, which is 
singular in the MT and SP, but, like in 8:3 (MT 7:28), is a plural of oikog in the LXX (oikovg). 
This indicates that the concurrence of plural forms in 8:3 (MT 7:28) between the SP and 
the LXX may very well be a coincidence. 
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orthographic difference between the singular and plural forms of n°2 with 
a pronominal suffix is the presence or absence of yohd as a mater lectionis 
(722, pl. Exod 10:16, vs. 7n°2, sg. Exod 7:28)—a letter that may not have 
been consistently represented for plural forms in the texts available to the 
translator. However, these two instances in 8:3 (MT 7:28), along with a simi- 
lar scenario in the threat of flies in 8:24 (MT 8:20), represent the only cases 
of a number change for oikoc in the Pentateuch (apart from genealogical 
formulations). The result in Greek Exodus is a very colourful description of 
where the frogs will end up within the building complexes of Pharaoh and his 
servants—they will not just enter into his house, but into the various oikovg 
within the house. The following specificity on Pharaoh’s house—“into the 
secret places of your bedrooms and upon your beds” (NETS)—picture a cas- 
cading invasion of his personal space. The inverse is true when Moses prom- 
ises the removal of these frogs (Exod 8:9, 11 (MT 8:5, 7)), or when the nar- 
rator describes their removal (Exod 8:13 (MT 8:9)). In these cases, the word 
oikia is used for Hebrew n°3. The use of oikoc in the threat of frogs highlights 
the pervasive infiltration of these creatures into the various subdivisions of 
Pharaoh’s palace, while the use of oîkia indicates the totality of their removal 
from the household structure.*° 

Though not an extensive data set, in the two times that the Hb. verb xY» 
(Gk. niunAnuı) appears in connection with houses in Exodus, the translator 
employs oikia rather than oixog (8:21 (MT 8:17); 10:6). The totality of 
infiltration into the whole of the household implied by this verb likely influ- 
enced the lexical decision on behalf of the translator. In the examples from 
the plague of flies (8:21, 24 (MT 8:17, 20)), the only time the LXX deviates 
from oikog is when this verb is introduced. This lexical switch is conspicu- 
ous in 8:21 (MT 8:17), where the flies are threatened to enter “your oikovg,” 
but then immediately switches in the next clause to “the oiktoı of the Egyp- 
tians will be filled.” Employing oîkia rather than oikoc emphasizes the inva- 
sion of this species into the house as a whole. 

In the threat of hail and subsequent action taken by Pharaoh’s servants 
in Exod 9:19-20, both words are used, and their otherwise identical context 
implies a nuanced intention by the translator. Because of the coming plague, 


“4 Occurring once in Exodus (6:14) and 16x in the book of Numbers, the plural of oikoc 
is used to render the Hebrew idiom 38 n°3, e.g. Exod 6:14, oikov natpı@v adtov = Anax m]. 
All of the cases where Gk. oikog appears in these plague descriptions, whether in the threat 
or the narrated result, use a plural form in the place of a singular. 

45 Wevers notes the switch from singular in the MT to plural in the LXX in the plague of 
flies in 8:24 (MT 8:20) but does not offer a suggestion as to why this may have been done: 
“n°2 twice occurs as singular, but Exod has the plural tobc oikovg for both even though the 
plural is fitting only for the second,” Notes, 119. 
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Moses tells Pharaoh to bring the field animals into the oikioa to avoid their 
death,“ though in the following verse it was only those servants who “feared 
the Lord” who brought the beasts into their oikovug. NETS uses “dwelling” 
for both of them. If oixog is to be read in light of the papyri, perhaps the first 
use of “dwelling” (oikia) is in reference to house complexes in general, while 
the second “dwelling” (oîkog) is in reference to the apartments and struc- 
tures within those complexes in which servants could have lived and animals 
could be gathered. The oikoc in this case could be the small houses that the 
servants inhabited (see Husson’s third definition), or individual rooms or 
apartments within larger complexes. 


Oixog Usage in Exodus Not Referring to Physical Structures 


The translator employs oikoc in ten other contexts (6:14; 13:3, 14; 20:2; 
23:19; 34:26 for m3; 6:17, 19 for nnown; 19:3; 20:22 for 72). Three of 
these occur in the genealogical formulation oikoı natpı@v (Exod 6:14, 17, 
19), but render two different Hebrew constructions that mean either ances- 
tral family unit (6:14) or extended family unit (6:17, 19). The translator 
levels the terminology in the target text. Twice it occurs in the phrase oikoc 
Tax (Exod 19:3; 20:22) in contexts associated with Sinai where Yahweh 
tells Moses to give a particular message to collective Israel.“ In 19:3 the 
Hebrew text reads Sx? 129...279° n°27. However, in 20:22 the MT only 
has x 3279x and this suggests that by adding oixog lax the transla- 
tor is drawing attention to the previous passage in 19:3, where the sense of 
oikos Iakwß is probably “clan of Iakob.” In these five instances the geni- 
tive modifiers and contexts indicate that oikoc refers to social units. 

In five other contexts the sense is more difficult to discern, and in these 
places it is not clear how much we ought to read into the choice of oixog, 
or how much of the translation is just an attempt to produce standard or 
stereotyped translations of the Hebrew. words. Three are in the phrase && 
oikov dovAsiac (Exod 13:3, 14; 20:2 [aay n°2n])*8, which is always 
appositional to é« Aiyuntov/ynig Aiybatov and anarthrous, probably reflecting 
the anarthrous bound construction in the Hebrew text. It has a geographical 
reference. The Hebrew phrase means “from a house of slaves.” However, the 


46 Granted, Moses’ direction to Pharaoh in this respect is indirect: 600 dv edpe0û Ev to 
medio Kai LN EloéAON eig oikiav (Exo 9:19). 

47 See Gen 31:33 where this same Greek phrase refers to “the tent of Iakob.” Perhaps the 
translator regarded it as a variation on the phrase oikoı natpı®v. 

48 At 12:24 127 n°22 “in the house of the cistern” refers to a prison, and the translator 
renders it as &v TO AGKKO. 
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Greek text renders the bound noun as dovAsta, slavery, i.e., a place of domi- 
cile characterized by slavery. The translation oixog 50A@v never occurs, per- 
haps because it was inappropriate in 3™ century BCE Ptolemaic Egypt to 
label all within Egypt as slaves. At 6:6 kai pboopat buds EK TÅG 
dovAsias [antya = “from their slavery”, the translator is able to use the 
normal Greek idiom to describe “slavery” because of the wording in the 
Hebrew text. oikoc in the phrase probably has the sense “place, domicile” 
in which slavery is operative. 

Twice the Hebrew text talks about T'n?x mm n°2 (23:19; 34:26) and in 
both contexts the translator renders this phrase with the arthrous eig tov oikov 
Kvptov Tod 0eoù cov. In both settings the Hebrew text gives instructions 
about how Israelites should process the sacrifice of “the first products of the 
earth.” They are “to bring it into the house of the Lord your God.” The move- 
ment expressed in the context indicates that oixog refers to some physical 
structure that belongs to Yahweh. Up to this point in the narrative, Yahweh 
has not yet revealed his instructions to Moses for the construction of the 
“tent of witness,” so in the flow of the narrative the reader does not real- 
ize exactly what structure oîkos describes in this phrase. Similarly at 34:26 
Moses has not yet started communicating instructions about the “tent of wit- 
ness,” which occurs in the following chapter. The translator probably chooses 
oikoc as the rendering because it can describe a structure of indeterminate 
nature.” 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper we have argued that the translator of Greek Exodus employed 
the near synonyms oikoc/oikia to express different lexical meanings con- 
veyed by the Hebrew noun n°3. This variation is not arbitrary but semanti- 
cally based, and usage in contemporary papyri, inscriptions, and prior Greek 
literature demonstrates that such variation existed at the time of the trans- 
lation. When oikoc is chosen to refer to a physical structure, it defines some 
segment of a larger unit, whether a room or apartment or separate structure 
within the defined habitation. It can also describe a structure whose exact 
proportions is unclear. oikia for its part defines the total physical, inhabited 
complex or structure. However, it is also the case that oikoc in distinction 
from oikta can refer to social structures, and it is sometimes difficult in spe- 
cific contexts to discern whether the social or structural definition is operative 


® oikia is not used in the LXX to refer to the Tabernacle or the Temple. 
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(e.g., Exod 12:27). This usage reflected in Greek Exodus and Ptolemaic 
usage does not seem to cohere entirely either with Xenophon’s or Aristotle’s 
distinctions. 

Lexical variation occurs for a variety of reasons, but the translator of Greek 
Exodus demonstrates his knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, as well as his 
literary skill, through his carefully nuanced product. Given the similar propor- 
tion of variation expressed in Greek Deuteronomy, perhaps the translator in 
that work was also more nuanced in his translation, according to Ptolemaic 
usage. Investigation of the otkoc/oikia. variation in Greek Deuteronomy may 
assist in determining whether these findings from Greek Exodus are valid. 
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Northwest Baptist Seminary/ACTS/TWU Trinity Western University 
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The Marginal Latin (LaM) Readings of 2 Samuel 


Timo TEKONIEMI 


INTRODUCTION: OLD LATIN STUDIES OF SAMUEL-KINGS 


The study of the Old Latin (OL) witnesses of the books of Samuel-Kings 
has in the recent decades become a topic of increasing interest, as it has 
become clear that OL witnesses can be even invaluable when reconstructing 
the Old Greek (OG). In Samuel—Kings, there are three main OL witnesses: 
the manuscript Palimpsestus Vindobonensis (La!!5), the quotations of Lucifer 
of Cagliari, and the Marginal Latin (La™, also known as La?'”5) glosses in 
the five Mediaeval (from 10" to 16! century) Spanish Vulgate manuscripts.! 
Apart from the overall textual character of these OL witnesses, an especially 
debated question are the so-called proto-Lucianic? readings possibly preserved 
in them: how much of the agreements between the Lucianic text (L) and the 
OL witnesses are due to contamination from the recensional Lucianic text, 
and how much can be credited to the underlying proto-Lucianic base text(s) 
of these witnesses? Since the Lucianic text often preserves OG readings, it is 
important to make sure that agreements between L and OL witnesses are on 
this earlier proto-L level, and have not simply come to be due to later Lucianic 
influence. 

In recent years the text of La” and its value has solicited much discus- 
sion, which has led to a full mapping of its readings and analysis of its textual 
character in 1 Samuel and 1-2 Kings.? These studies have confirmed that 
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1 For editions of these witnesses, see B. Fischer, “Palimpsestus Vindobonensis: A Revised 
Edition of L115 for Samuel-Kings,” BJOSCS 16 (1983): 13-87; G.F. Diercks, Luciferi Calari- 
tani opera quae supersunt (CCSL 8; Turnhout: Brepols, 1978); and A. Moreno Rodriguez, Glosas 
Marginales de Vetus Latina en Las Biblias Vulgatas Españolas: 1-2 Samuel (Madrid: CSIC, 
1989). In addition to these witnesses, one may mention the highly fragmentary Quedlinburg 
Itala (La or La!!6) and Vienna Samuel Fragments (La!!’), 

? The term “proto-Lucianic reading” is often used as a synonym for an Old Greek reading. 
However, in this article this term simply denotes a reading that was extant in the base text of 
the Lucianic reviser(s), whether OG or not. Not all readings in this text form could have been 
original Old Greek readings—at least some corruption must have taken place. Proto-Lucianic 
readings could therefore be divided in two groups: the original Old Greek readings and proto- 
Lucianic secondary readings. 

3 For 1 Samuel, see T. Kauhanen, The Proto-Lucianic Problem in 1 Samuel (DSI 3; Göt- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2012) 139-64; for 1 Kings, see T. Tekoniemi, “Is there a 
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the Greek exemplar of La! had an old and reliable text, mostly going back 
to the proto-Lucianic (~OG) stratum. Multiple text-critical case studies based 
on La!! have been recently published.* 

The quotations of Lucifer have been recently studied by Tuukka Kauhanen. 
His thoroughgoing study came to the conclusion that Lucifer preserves, very 
much like La!!5, an old and reliable, mostly proto-L text.” However, Lucifer’s 
witness is of little use in 2 Samuel, of which he only quotes one verse (8:15), 
in which there are no text-critical issues to be found. 


La™ MORE IN-DEPTH 


The text of La™ consists of about one third of 1-2 Samuel, and is thus 
lengthwise the most prominent OL witness of these books.f There are yet 
no overarching text-critical studies made of La”. A recent article of Julio 
Trebolle Barrera (2017) on the text of La” in 2 Kings comes closest to such 
study, but otherwise the witness in question has been somewhat overlooked 
in the scholarship.’ Trebolle Barrera argues that in many cases, especially in 
its double readings, La” preserves OG readings together with the Lucianic 
text. Similarly, Ciriaca Morano Rodriguez argues that for the most part the 
agreements of La” with the L text are proto-Lucianic in their nature.® 


(proto-)Lucianic stratum in the text of 1 Kings of the Old Latin manuscript Lal15?” in K. De 
Troyer (ed.), On Hexaplaric and Lucianic Readings and Recensions (DSI; forthcoming); and 
for 2 Kings, see idem, “Identifying kaige and (proto-)Lucianic readings in 2 Kings with the help 
of Old Latin manuscript La!!5,” paper given at SBL Annual Meeting 2017. 

# See especially M. Richelle, Le Testament d’Elisée: Texte Masoretique et Septante en 
2 Rois 13.10-14.16 (Cahiers de la Revue Biblique 76; Pendé: J. Garabalda, 2010); idem, 
“Revisiting 2 Kings 13:14-21 (MT and LXX): The Transposition of a Pericope and Multiple 
Literary Editions in 2 Kings,” in Text History of the Hebrew Bible (ed. I. Himbaza; OBO 275; 
Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2015) 62-81; and A. Schenker, Alteste Textgeschichte 
der Königsbücher: Die hebräische Vorlage der ursprünglichen Septuaginta als älteste Textform 
der Königsbücher (OBO 199; Fribourg: Academic Press, 2004) passim. T. Tekoniemi, The 
Textual History of 2 Kings 17 (BZAW 536; Berlin: De Gruyter, 221)) uses La!' extensively to 
reconstruct the textual history of 2 Kgs 17. 

5 T. Kauhanen, Lucifer of Cagliari and The Text of Kings (SBLSCS 68; Atlanta: SBL, 
2018). 

6 Morano, Glosas Marginales, XXVII. With its 209 glosses it is also the longest OL witness 
in 2 Samuel. 

7 J. Trebolle Barrera, “Readings of the Old Latin (Beuron 91-95) Reflecting ‘Additions’ of 
the Antiochene Text in 3-4 Kingdoms,” in The Legacy of Barthelemy: 50 Years after Les 
Devanciers d’Aquila (eds. A. Aejmelaeus & T. Kauhanen; DSI 9; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2017) 120-45. See also J. Trebolle Barrera, Textual and Literary Criticism of the 
Books of Kings: Collected Essays (Leiden: Brill, 2020) 317-48. 

8 Morano, Glosas Marginales, LII-LIV. 
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Natalio Fernandez Marcos has also studied multiple OL traditions—though 
mostly La“—in Samuel-Kings, albeit he does not provide a full analysis of 
the witnesses. Nevertheless, he comes to the conclusion that: 


1) OL has multiple double readings, incorporating alternative readings from 
different sources; 

2) the translators use the linguistic and stylistic devices of Latin to improve 
the text while still maintaining a literal translation technique—the trans- 
lators were competent and knew well both Greek and Latin; 

3) OL has many readings coming from a source (a Greek or possibly even 
Hebrew text) now otherwise lost.’ 


It is important to note that the marginal glosses have been made to the text 
of Vulgate. When compared to this main text, the character of the glosses is 
clearly close to OG. For instance, in cases where Vulgate and MT have a 
minus vis-a-vis LXX, LaM customarily sides with the Majority text in giving 
the plus.'° The length of the glosses differs greatly: in some cases only one 
word per verse is found in the margins, while in the case of chapter 23 a con- 
tinuous text of nine whole verses (23:1-9) is given. Overall, the chapter 23 
stands out as having most glossed text—and for having a large number of 
agreements with the L text against the rest of the traditions. 

According to my calculations, there are altogether 370 cases where an 
agreement pattern with different groups of witnesses can be observed. Of 
these cases 60 are found in non-kaige section and 310 in the kaige section.!! 


Patterns Non-kaige | Kaige'* Overall (% of all cases) 
LaM=B#L 3 38 41 (11%) 

LaM=L#B 25 171 196 (53%) 
LaM=BL#A 1 2 3 (1%) 
LaM=A#BL 0 0 0 (0%) 


° N. Fernández Marcos, Scribes and Translators: Septuagint and Old Latin in the Books 
of Kings (VTSup 54; Leiden: Brill, 1994) 82-7. 

10 Cf. 2 Sam 12:21, 13:21, 15:18, 24:14, 15, 25. Sometimes, however, Vulgate readings 
have likely influenced the text of the glosses (at least in verses 7:25, 12:18, 24:15). 

!! The form of the verse numbers used in this article (for instance, 11:25.7) refers to the 
case number in the collation file of all the individual cases; see https://doi.org/10.5281/ 
zenodo.4424942 for the collation file. In the file a preliminary analysis has been provided for 
202 cases (apart from the ones in this article). 

12 The kaige section is taken to begin from verse 10:6 onwards, as recently argued by R. Wirth, 
Die Septuaginta der Samuelbücher: Untersucht unter Einbeziehung ihrer Rezensionen (DSI 7; 
Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2016) 199-201. 
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Patterns Non-kaige | Kaige Overall (% of all cases) 
La™ = other MSS # ABL 8 21 29 (8%) 

Unique readings 23 78 101 (27%) 

Total (% of all cases) 60 (16%) |310 (84%) |370 (100%) 


The amount of cases (60) in the non-kaige section is substantially smaller 
than in the kaige section (310). Why, however, is hard to say—the distribution 
of cases may be simply incidental. On the other hand, the amount of agreements 
with the Antiochean text (54% overall) is very high especially when compared 
with the relatively low agreement rate with the B-text (11% overall). This 
raises questions on the text-historical relationship of LaM and L—such a high 
agreement rate could tell of even direct influence of the Antiochean text form 
on La”. However, direct Hexaplaric influence in La” is minimal, as La” attests 
to only one unique (likely Hexaplaric), otherwise unattested harmonization 
towards MT. Apart from only a few cases, most of the Hexaplaric material 
in La™ is shared with L. Most of the unique readings of La” are most probably 
intra-Latin changes (explications, additions of conjunctions, verbs of being, 
etc.).'* 


ANALYSIS OF INDIVIDUAL CASES 


In this article the text of La” will be reviewed. A more in-depth analysis will 
be given of the most telling textual cases. Because of the high number of cases 
(370 in total), all of them cannot be analyzed in this paper. Only some of the 
most prominent examples (16 cases in total) of each category (kaige, double 
readings, Hexaplaric and Lucianic readings, OG/proto-L readings) are listed 
and analyzed in order to outline the general characteristics of the witness. 


Kaige readings in La” 


While mostly rare, La” does occasionally give kaige readings in its text. 
As most of these readings are not found in Z, it is clear that La” has acquired 
them from some other manuscript tradition. 


13 Cf. the case 21:19.3. The occasional Hebraizing tendency of La™ has been noted also 
by Morano, Glosas Marginales, LIV, who proposes that some of the similarities could even 
come from a Hebrew source. 

4 Similarly Morano, Glosas Marginales, LXXVII. 
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11:25.7 fin V M OL Cla 107' f 64' 29 55 71 158 244 245 318 342 372 
460 707] + Kai kpataımoov avtov (avtnv 121 68’) BA CH b da! s% 
554 Ra; + et obtine eam La" (= npin MT) 

La™, together with some other witnesses, has at the end of the verse a plus 
“and occupy it!” While some of the most noteworthy kaige witnesses also 
have this plus, namely A B b d‘107, some others, such as 64’, lack the mention. 
Whatever the reason for this dispersion of the reading, the plus clearly agrees 
with and ultimately comes from the MT 7pm). 

13:39.1 tò nvedua Tod Baotréw@s] o BaotrEvs 6a6 B O 527 509 55; 6a6 
o Baorkev A a5?’ 488 245; + Gad L; spiritus regis La!!5; rex LaM; 4220 717 
MT 

La™ gives a Hebraized form of the text (*6 BaoiAedc), without the original 
mention of the “spirit” of David, found in the OG witnesses such as La!!> and 
inh 

16:2.3 émxadijo0a1] erıßawveıv L 554™8; sessiones La” (= 139? MT) 

La™ seems to translate here the Majority text’s “sitting on” against L’s 
“mounting on,” though it is not impossible that the translator of La” simply 
uses a freer translation here. The equivalent éxika@iCw for the Hebrew 339 
starts to appear only in the kaige-sections (albeit quite sporadically), while 
£rıßatvo is found in both non-kaige and kaige-sections alike.!f L likely pre- 
serves the OG. 


Double readings (Majority text + L) 


La™ attests to some double readings where the Majority text’s reading has 
been conflated with a reading also found in L. 

13.2.2 kai brépoyKov Ev ÔpOaauoïs ALV@V TOD rotfoüt tı adtTH] Kai 
Hovvatet Ev d6M0aApoic adtod Auvov Tod rnoifoai Tı abdth L; et difficile 
erat in oculis Amnon et non poterat facere ei aliquid LaM 

La™ translates literally, clearly from a Greek source text: “and (it) was 
hard in eyes of Amnon and he could not do to her anything.” This seems to 
be a double reading consisting of the majority text (difficile erat ~ bnepoyKov 


5 The OG plus is shared by 4QSamt. This is the oldest text attainable, as MT is gram- 
matically impossible due to the loss of the word 179; see G.Auld, / & II Samuel: A Commentary 
(OTL; Louisville, Kentucky: Westminster John Knox, 2011) 488. La™ has also another 
Hebraized form in this verse (cf. 13:39.2). 

16 The OG equivalent &nıßaivo is used in 1 Sam 25:20, 42, 30:17; 2 Sam 6:3, 18:9, 
19:26; 1 Kgs 1:33, 13:13; 2 Kgs 4:24, 9:18, 19, 25, 28, 18:23, 23:30, while the kaige equiva- 
lent &rıxadilo is found in 2 Sam 13:29 (enefinoav L), 16:2 (exiBaivetv L 554™8), 22:11 
(eneßn L); 1 Kgs 1:38 (eneßıßaoav L), 44 (exeBiBaoav L); 2 Kgs 10:16 (all witnesses). To 
my knowledge this kaige equivalent has not yet been discussed in previous scholarship. 
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“immoderate, excessive”) on one hand and the negated verb of L (non poterat ~ 
növvareı “to be impossible”) on the other. It is hard to say if the Majority 
text’s reading brépoyKov could have been used already by the OG translator, 
since this is the only occasion of this word in Samuel-Kings.!? Nevertheless, 
the ddvvaté@ of L is also used by Aquila and Symmachos as an equivalent 
for xD niph’al.'® The second verb (et non poterat) could thus be a Hexapla- 
ric reading that found its way into La™ either independently or via Lucianic 
influence. 

19:8.2 Exnopebon onpEpov] ov séekevon (-oet 93) eis anravtnotv TOD 
hkaov L 554; prodieris hodie in obviam huic omni populo LaM 

After hearing of Absalom’s death, the grieving Solomon is urged by Joab 
to speak to his victorious servants. The Greek Majority text (or rather, its 
Vorlage) adds onuepov, “today,” to the shorter MT K%Ÿ “go out”, likely as 
harmonization towards the earlier verse where the word is used three times. 
L does not have this plus of ofjuepov, but has an otherwise longer text: “you 
shall go out to meet the people.” Finally, LaM seems to give a conflation 
of both pluses, namely “today” (hodie) of the Majority text and “to meet 
all this people” of L (in obviam huic omni populo).'? Furthermore, LaM adds 
huic omni (“all this”), found nowhere else. The L plus seems like a recen- 
sional Lucianic stylistic improvement, as the Hebrew account is somewhat 
brief. Nevertheless, a Hebrew Vorlage (*a5n nxp) underlying L is not out 
of the question. 


Hexaplaric readings in La" 


Hexaplaric influence on La™ is overall quite scant. It is interesting, how- 
ever, that almost every reading deemed as Hexaplaric in La™ is also shared 
by the L text. This raises suspicions about their provenance, as such curious 
overlapping in secondary readings would be best explained by direct influence 
from the L tradition.” 

7:1.1 katekAnpovôounoev] Kkatenavoëev L f 318 554° Copt Arm; Kor 
enavoev ME; tutavit LaM 


17 The Hebrew verb xD is found in Samuel—Kings elsewhere only in 2 Sam 1:26 in the 
meaning “to be wonderful,” and translated accordingly with Oavuactéo. 

'8 J, Reider & N. Turner, An Index to Aquila (Leiden: Brill, 1966) 5. 

1% Similarly K. McCarter, I Samuel: A New Translation with Introduction, Notes and 
Commentary (ABC 9; New York: Doubleday, 1984) 404. Interestingly enough, La” does not 
follow L in the case 19:8.3. 

20 In addition to these cases, see also the case 21:19.3 below. 
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La™’s reading (”to ward off, guard’’) is likely a somewhat free rendering 
of the (proto-)L Katenavoev “to stop, cause to rest,” which is also closer 
to MT min, “he gave rest.” The difference in Greek goes back to a different 
understanding of the Hebrew verbal root (LXX na vs. L ma). While either 
variant could be the OG, the closer equivalence of L with MT suggests a 
Hebraized text form in the non-kaige section. This could thus either be a 
rare case of a kaige reading found only in OL and the proto-L tradition,”! or, 
more likely, a Hexaplaric reading. 

7:8.1 uávõpac TOV rpoBütov] LAVSpac ano omode(v) rpoßátov AO CI”? 
CII 55% 130 318; uavöpag && evos nouuviov L; casa pastorali ex uno 
grege La": 1827 082 mama MT 

In Yahweh’s words to David, the Majority text (=OG) reads “(I took you) 
from the sheep-fold,” as if its Hebrew Vorlage only read *]887 manya.” The 
Hexaplaric witnesses correct the text towards MT as “from the fold, from 
behind sheep.” Manuscripts 243-731 ascribe this text to Aquila. A third tex- 
tual tradition, different from the aforementioned Hexaplaric strain but again 
harmonizing towards (proto-)MT, is found in La™ and L, reading “from the 
fold, from one of the flocks.” However, in this tradition the Hebrew 578% 
has been read (mistakenly?) as nn. This slightly changes the flavor of the 
text, since the “flock” could in this case be understood as one of the tribes of 
Israel. Possibly originating from Symmachos or Theodotion, the reading may 
have come to La™ through the Antiochean text. 

12:5.1 vids] a&tog V M Lf 158 318 342 372 Eth Copt; dignus La” 

In David’s accidental self-condemnation, L, La”, and a number of manu- 
scripts read a contextually very fitting “the man is worthy of death” instead 
of the Majority text’s more literal, and likely OG translation, “son of death.” 
The quite ample manuscript evidence—with the support of the Ethiopian 
and Coptic versions—suggests that üé1oc is not a recensional Lucianic read- 
ing per se and could have come to La” from a variety of sources.” Indeed, 
the reading is found in both Aquila and Symmachos, and is thus very likely 
Hexaplaric.”* 


21 See also the cases 2:29.1 and 11:11.1 in this article, as well as Tekoniemi, “Is there 
a (proto-)Lucianic stratum,” (forthcoming), for some other possible kaige-like readings in the 
proto-L tradition (in 1 Kgs 12:4 and 18:29). 

= According to B. Kennicott, Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum, cum Variis Lectionibus (Vol. 1; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1776) 570, this minus is found in one Medieval Masoretic manuscript. 

3% The word @&ıog is not otherwise found in Samuel-Kings and is used mainly in the Second 
and Fourth Maccabees. 

a’ 0’ a&ıog Oavatov. 
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POTENTIAL EVIDENCE FOR RECENSIONAL LUCIANIC READINGS IN LAM 


As has been noted, La™ agrees extensively with the Lucianic text. While 
not all agreements between the two are or even could be due to direct influ- 
ence (in many cases La™ and L agree with the Majority text against the 
B-text), some cases seem to indicate that the glossator used Lucianic text type 
to some degree. The evidence is overall quite meagre, although a few almost 
certain cases would seem to prove recensional Lucianic readings in La”. 

11:24.1 kai Étobevoav oi TOLEVOVTEG TTPOG Tovs TaAtddc] Kai KatEeBapvvOn 
tà BEAN Eni todc SovAOUG L; et mittebantur graviter sagittae super servos 
La”; 772998 a8 Yan at MT 

It is likely that the translation of La” (“arrows were cast heavily on the 
servants”) has been made from the L text (“the missiles were weighing on the 
servants”). While mittebantur graviter sagittae (“arrows were cast heavily”) 
could be a relatively free translation of the Hebraistic B-text (“and arrow- 
shooters shot arrows on the children”), the passive voice of the verb and the 
emphasis on the weight of arrows suggest that La” has been influenced by 
the Lucianic text.” It is likely that these changes were made by the Lucianic 
recensor to improve the style of the Greek from the somewhat awkward Hebra- 
istic syntax of the Majority text (emphatic infinitive absolute). Similarly, 
the OL translation servos most likely goes back to L &obaovc vis-à-vis Maj. 
raiöcg, thus further tipping the scale in favor of L.” The Latin translation 
super is also closer to the ¿mì of L than to the B-text’s mpoc. 

16:8.1 Kai 1600 ob] x. ede1Se(v) cot L 554”8 Arm; et ostendit tibi La": 
mm MT 

The much smoother text of L, followed by La™, “and he showed to you,” 
is likely recensional. The very literally translated OG text “and behold: 
you,” while quite hard and Hebraistic (and thus potentially kaige-like), is 
nevertheless understandable (“And behold: you [are] in your misery since 
you [are] a man of blood!”). Such literalness, while highly awkward Greek, 
would not be unheard of for the OG translator of Samuel-Kings. Elsewhere 
in Samuel-Kings deixvopt is used to translate 489 and 79°. The customary 
translation of Hebrew 737 in all of Septuagint is ioù, and thus the L text 
would require a considerably different Vorlage behind it were it to preserve 
a proto-L reading going back to an alternate Hebrew. Furthermore, in this 
same verse L and La™ share also another likely recensional Lucianic reading.’ 


235 KataPapbve is in 2 Samuel 13:25 and 14:26 used to translate the Hebrew 723. L has 
likely no connection to a differing Hebrew Vorlage here. 

26 Also the longer plus in this verse shared by La™ and L favors this; cf. the case 11:24.3. 

27 Cf. 16:8.2 èv th kakiq] tnv KaKiav L 554%; malitiam La. 
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23:7.1 od komıaoeı] exOAryer LY; ekers 19’; konaoet A; om où 247; 
deficiet LaM 

The textual history of the beginning of David’s last words in verses 23:6—7 
is a complex issue and cannot be fully treated in this article. The main dif- 
ferences of MT, LXX, L and La™ are presented in the table below. The most 
important variants are given in the apparatus. 


Synopsis of verses 23:6-7 in different witnesses 


MT Maj. L La" 
Moya 
yip? | bonep dKavOa donep kava sicut spinae, 
Tain | ÉÉoouévN 
KGL O1 AOLTOL OG et reliqui quasi quod 
anopvypa Avyvov | emungitur de lucerna, 
0192 | návteç adtot TMOVTEG ita omnes erunt: 
TI NY | Sti od yerpi Stott ovK EV YELpi | quoniam non in manu 
INP? | AnwPOoovtar Anyovraı accipietur 


ètoopévn] -vor CI? 530° 4527 509° fs #9 158 245 554 707; Kar ot Acınor wg 
anonvyna Avyvov L; et reliqui quasi quod emungitur de lucerna LaM 


And the worthless 
shall be thrust out 
like a thorn, all of 


Like a thorn thrust 
out (are) all of them, 
for they cannot be 


Like a thorn, and 
the rest like wick of 
a lamp, all (of 


Like thorn, and the 
rest like that which is 
wiped off the lamp, 


them, for they | taken by hand. them), for they shall | like this they all are: 
cannot be taken in not be taken with] since they won’t be 
hand. the hand. taken in hand. 
wer | kai dvnp kai dvnp et vir 
YP | ob KoTÜ GEL exOAtyet (ekkeuyet | deficiet (=19') 
19°) 
oma | èv adtoic Ev QDTOIG in ipsis 
non | Kai mAnpeg 
9792 | owörjpov gav un OLdN POS nisi ferrum, 
main yY) | Kai EvAov ðópatoçs | Kat Evra et ligna 
ÖLAKOYN AUTOUG conciderit eos, 
WII] Kai Ev mvpi kai mavtes v opi | et omnes in igne 
PTW | kavos KOVOEL combusti 
DW? | KavOyoovtar KavOjoovtat comburentur 
nawa | aioydvy abtav aioybvyn aùt®v in confusionem suam 


28 Verses 5-7 seem to make little sense already in the MT, as H. Smith, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on The Books of Samuel ACC; 4" edition; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1951) 382, notes: “Some violence is needed to get a sense out of the present text.” 

2 LXX understands the first word of MT verse 6 (gr?) to conclude the previous verse 
5. Thus the syntax of verse 6 differs somewhat between MT and LXX. 
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Synopsis of verses 23:6-7 in different witnesses 


MT 


Mai. 


L 


La" 


où romüoet] exOAryer LP; ekheuyer 19’; konaosı A; om où 


247; deficiet LaM 


And whoever tou- 
ches them shall 
arm (oneself with) 
iron and shaft of 
spear, and in fire 
they shall surely 
burn in their place. 


And a man shall not 
labour among them; 
and full of iron, and 
the shaft of a spear, 
and he shall burn 
them in fire; they 
shall be burned in 


And a man shall 
squeeze out (aban- 
don 19) among 
them, if not iron and 
wood shall cut them 
through. And he 
shall burn them in 


And a man shall for- 
sake/abandon among 
them, if not iron and 
wood have cut them 
down, and all shall 
burn in their shame. 


their shame. fire; they shall be 
burned in their 
shame. 


La” agrees for the most part in these verses with L, albeit not verbatim. It 
is important to note that the metaphor for the worthless changes in L: they are 
“like wick of a lamp” (v. 6) and “shall be squeezed out” (v. 7). This transla- 
tion is likely born, at least partly, from a slightly different (interpretation of) 
Hebrew Vorlage in both verses.*° Since the Majority text differs here in sev- 
eral aspects from the MT, it is quite possible that it still preserves (parts of) 
the OG. The L text could come from either OG or a Hexaplaric source. 

Our interest lies in a small variant in verse 7, as La” seems to translate the 
reading exAeıyei (“he shall leave out/abandon”) of 19’ here. It seems likely 
that exAetyet is a slightly corrupted form of the main Lucianic branch’s text 
exOAryet. Thus, whether or not the reading ex0Atyet “shall be squeezed out,” 
of L!” is the OG, the reading deficiet (“he shall leave out/abandon”) could 
have here come to La™ only from the corrupted Lucianic branch, as the Major- 
ity text’s Konıdo (“to work hard, grow weary”) as the source text is out of 
the question. This would then be a clear sign of direct Lucianic influence on 
LaM 3! 


30 According to McCarter, I Samuel, 478-9, in verse 6 “*LXX...may reflect qws (cf. KB?) 
mnr(h) (=minner or menörä) or perhaps qnb nr (cf. Postbiblical Hebrew genibä, ‘snuffing [of 
a wick]’),” and in verse 7 “...MT: yigga‘, understood by LXX® as yiga', ‘weary himself with.’ 
LXX! ekleipsei (cf. OL) suggests ygw‘, ‘will perish’...” 

31 However, McCarter, IJ Samuel, 478-9, argues the opposite, namely that the clumsier 19’ 
reading is the original Lucianic (and OG) reading, which was then secondarily harmonized with 
the preceding verse’s lamp-metaphor by the other L branch. McCarter posits a Hebrew Vorlage 
of *y1x, “to expire/die,” for which éxAgin@ would be the more fitting variant. While this is 
certainly possible, it would nevertheless seem more natural that the better and smoother expres- 
sion was written already by the Lucianic reviser, and that the clumsier 19’ reading would be, 
as is more usual for this branch, due to corruption. The Vorlage need also not necessarily be 
the one posited by McCarter, since the L” reading could be seen as translating somewhat freely 
the MT verb yaa, “touch/strike/harm by touching.” 
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CASES WHERE LA™ GIVES OG AGAINST RECENSIONAL LUCIANIC READINGS 


While La™ seems to thus have some recensional Lucianic readings, there 
are at least 10 smaller cases of likely secondary Lucianic readings missing 
from La™. This listing shows further that the glosses of LaM have not been 
taken (only) from a strictly Lucianic manuscript. 


2:30.1 | önıcdev ünö] pr uno 247; ano omow A; tr 376 71 244° 342; om Önıodev 
L 44; om dnö 509 106 64 460; de post La” 


11:2.3 | tod Baotréac] tov Baotrewv (-Aswv 127) L; regiae LaM Vulg 


11:20.1 | tod Baoı&wg] avtov L 372; regis LaM 


11:23.1 | ëp’ huäg!] post üvôpes tr L 


12:8.1 | pikpdv] xpa 509; auxpotepov 68; oAtya oot L 318 5548; > 242; + 
cot 64’; pauca LaM 


12:31.2 | rpiovi] mpioor(v) L 2459 318 5548; serra LaM 


13:9.2 |Katekévooev] aneyeev L; ex. 19’; exinanivit LaM 


15:32.4 | npooekbvnoev] npookvvnoavtog L; orasset La” 


17:8.2 | üpkoc] apkot L; ursus LaM 


19:41.1 | pete tod Bactréwc] avtov L; cum rege LaM 


ARE THERE OG OR PROTO-L READINGS IN LAM? 


La™ usually preserves the OG readings and especially the OG pluses vis- 
a-vis the Hebraizing text of Vulgate. Its textual character is thus for the most 
part aligned with the OG. However, since La” seems to have readings even 
directly derived from the Lucianic manuscripts, the independence of its OG 
and proto-L readings has to be at least partly questioned: how can we be sure 
that these OG readings—when shared with the L text—have not only second- 
arily come to La” via the Lucianic text? 

While a precise answer to this question is hard to give, we can at least note 
the cases where La™ does not give recensional Lucianic readings. Similarly, 
in the many cases where the OG reading is shared by L, La™, and the major- 
ity of the manuscripts, the readings have been clearly known widely enough 
for them to find their way into the hands of the glossator through other means 
than the L text itself. 
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2:29.1 thv napeußoAnv] rapeuBoras aðra L; + padiap 158 554; 
castra Madian/m La" La; ad Castra Vulg; ann MT. 

The case of napeußoAN as a translation of the Hebrew placename Maha- 
naim (a*n) is a curious one. In most instances, the Majority text gives a 
transcription (Mavasep/Mavoip), while the L text gives only the translation 
“encampment. ”?? Here the attestation is the exact opposite, however: L and 
La™ give the transcription as a plus to the sole translation of the Majority text. 
Manuscripts 243-731 furthermore ascribe the transcription here to Symma- 
chos. It is indeed clear that the double reading is hardly original, and that the 
plus of transcription against the Majority text is here, in the non-kaige sec- 
tion, likely secondary. The question pertains to whether the transcription 
or the translation is (mostly) original elsewhere. Did the Lucianic reviser 
unify the usage in every instance of the word, or is the transcription in the 
Majority text due to very (if not exceptionally) widespread kaige revision 
also in the non-kaige section? Both of these possibilities seem somewhat 
doubtful. 

While a definitive answer to this question is hard to give, it seems neverthe- 
less clear that already the OG translator was aware of both meanings of the 
Hebrew word. Furthermore, the fact that another OL manuscript Quedlinburg 
Itala (La) also gives here the double reading,’ indicates a very early, likely 
proto-Lucianic (kaige-like) reading. 

9:7.1 nüvra Gypov LaovaA ratpùs TOD TATPOG Gov] nüvrag TOs dypoüdg 
ZaovX tod natpög cov L; om ratpdc! A O; omnes agros Saul avi tui La™; 
omnes agros Saul patris tui Vulg = Tax YNY 17-72-08 MT. 

The text of La™, “all the fields of Saul your grandfather,” is an amalgam 
of multiple traditions. On one hand the fields are in plural as in L, Vulgate 
and MT, but on the other the reading avi, ” grandfather,” goes back to OG 
(natpög tod matpdc) and the oldest text attainable.% The secondarily plural 
fields probably come from the text of Vulgate, as otherwise La” does not 
follow the Hexaplaric text of L here. This is one of the cases where La™ attests 
an OG reading not found in L. 


32 Cf. 2 Sam 2:8 (napeußoAng cic Mavaep] om eig Mavasıı AV OL), 12 (èx Movasu] 
ropeußoAng L), 17:24 (eig Mavaip] napepBoras L 5548; castris La!!>), 27 (eig Mavoin] 
napepBorac L 245 554™; castris La!!>), 19:33 (èv Movoin] napepBoratg M L 56 554); 
1 Kgs 2:8 (eig napeuBoAüc, no variants), 4:14 (Maavaty, no variants). 

33 The dating of La® has been subject to debate. The datings of the manuscript vary from 
350 to 430 CE. I. Levin, The Quedlinburg Itala: The Oldest Illustrated Biblical Manuscript 
(Leiden: Brill, 1985) 67-70, comes to the conclusion that “a date earlier than ca. 400 is unac- 
ceptable” and that the “manuscript was written...very likely during the 420’s or 430’s.” The 
manuscript would thus be barely post-Lucianic, similarly to La!!5. 

34 Similarly McCarter, I Samuel, 257: “MT...has lost ‘by by haplography...” 
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11:11.1 Ch à woxn cov] pr En xs Kor O Eth; po tnv Conv cov Kal pa 
tny Cony tns woxns (-xnv 19) cov L 554; iuro per vitam meam et per vitam 
animae tuae La™; iuro per vitam animae tuae La!!5!!™id; sya my pr MT | 
cov] uov 489 318 342 LaM 

The Old Latin attestation of this verse is unusually ample, with three dif- 
ferent witnesses giving the text. Interestingly enough, all three seem to agree 
with the apparently Hebraizing L-text (“by your life and by the life of your 
spirit”) to some degree. La!!$ and La!!’ read only the latter part of the full 
L version, “I swear by the life of your spirit,” but this could be because of 
an intra-Greek homoioteleuton mistake (Canv...c@nv) in both witnesses’ 
exemplars. It is not completely impossible that these OL witnesses translate 
the Majority text in a somewhat free manner (both add the verb iuro not atte- 
sted in Greek), although the agreement with L seems like a true one.*° 

The text of La™, on the other hand, is almost precisely that of L: “I swear 
by my life and by the life of your spirit.” While LaM diverges—probably due 
to a simple copying mistake, as seen in manuscripts 489 318 342—from L 
on reading “my life” against “your life,” this gloss seems to come from a 
source similar to L. The broad OL attestation makes it likely that this is a very 
early kaige-like correction that found its way only into the proto-L tradition. 

13:29.1 åvńp] navteg exaotoc 82; exaotoc A O L* 245 5548; > 460; 
unusquisque La” La!!> 

24:16.1 napexAnOn] mapeKAivev 245; peteneAnOn L; poenitentiam 
habuit LaM 

In these two cases La™ gives the OG translation with L, against the kaige 
reading of the Majority text. Both rapakakéo as translation of the Hebrew 
oni as well as ävnp for wx are well-known kaige-equivalents.*° 


CONCLUSIONS 


The text-historical character of La™ is of complex nature, as one could 
expect from such a large collection of Mediaeval marginal glosses. In the 
16 analyzed passages, there were altogether 3 kaige readings, 2 double read- 
ings (of Majority text and L), 3 Hexaplaric readings, 3 cases of recensional 


35 Furthermore, in 1 Sam 1:26 La!" translates the same formula Cf  woxn cov literally 
as vivit anima tua. This makes it more likely that La!!5 follows here not the Majority text, 
but L. 

36 A. Aejmelaeus, “Lost in reconstruction? On Hebrew and Greek reconstruction in 2 Sam 24,” 
in BIOSCS 40 (2007) 89-106, pp. 94-5; T. McLay, “Kaige and Septuagint Research” in Tex- 
tus 19 (1998): 127-39, p. 131. 
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Lucianic readings, and 5 cases of OG or proto-Lucianic readings. The overall 
textual character of La” is in many ways close to OG. While Vulgate readings 
have occasionally influenced the form of the glosses, the two are usually 
independent of each other. 

However, the analysis has also found that a certain caution towards the 
witness of La” has to be maintained. Despite the many OG and/or proto- 
Lucianic readings, the glosses contain readings from various secondary tra- 
ditions. Most importantly, La” has very likely been directly influenced by 
recensionally Lucianic readings. This makes its overall witness more chal- 
lenging to evaluate, especially since over 50% of La™’s characteristic read- 
ings are shared with L. Nevertheless, La™ is far from being a strictly Lucianic 
witness. Since the glosses often go against the witness of L (and its recensional 
readings), the glossator must have had an access to multiple Latin/Greek 
traditions.’ While much of the text may have been taken from a Lucianic- 
type manuscript, this hardly explains the whole of the textual history of La”. 
Indeed, in multiple cases La” preserves OG readings against recensional L. 
Thus, many of the OG readings shared by L and La™ are doubtlessly inde- 
pendent of each other—how many exactly, is nevertheless hard to estimate. 

While much work remains especially when it comes to the appraisal of 
the exact connections of La” and L and their (in)dependence of each other, it 
may be concluded that La™ is, in all its complexity, an important textual wit- 
ness to multiple different text-historical layers of the Septuagint—oftentimes 
even to the very earliest of them. 


Tmo T. TEKONIEMI 
University of Helsinki 
Helsinki, Finland 
timo.tekoniemi@helsinki fi 


37 Whether or not one of these traditions could have even been a Hebrew text, as suggested 
by Fernandez Marcos and Morano Rodriguez, cannot be yet verified, albeit this is not com- 
pletely out of the question. 


“After considering a field she bought it” 
(Ocophoaca yeðpyiov ETPtAToO)— 
A Brief Note on the Administrative Terminology 
in Proverbs 31:16'** 


Eberhard Bons 


ABSTRACT 


The aim of this note on the Septuagint text of Proverbs 31:16 is to shed some 
new light on the terminology used by the translator, namely, the words yewpytov, 
rpiauo, and ktua whose Hebrew equivalents are very common words: 17, np», 
and 292. It is argued that the Greek terms are part of an administrative language that 
can be found in contemporary papyri and inscriptions. Thus, the status of the woman 
undergoes a significant variation in comparison with the Hebrew text insofar as she 
is presented as a person who distinguishes herself by her enterprise and creativity. 
These qualities enable her to act autonomously in purchasing land and running a farm. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Septuagint of the book of Proverbs is known for its use of a specific 
Greek vocabulary that is rare or even completely missing from other books 
of the Greek Bible. Thus, as scholars have noted!, the translator makes use of 
poetic language, opting e.g. for 6upa, “eye”, instead of 6pOaku6c (Prov 23:5; 
MT: py, “eye”). Elsewhere, he avoids the common noun GvOparnoc, “human”, 
in favour of the adjective Ovntög, “mortal” (Prov 20:24; MT: o7%, “human”).? 
Among the rare words of the Septuagint of the book of Proverbs there are 


' For more detailed information and other examples, see e.g. D.-M. d’Hamonville, La 
Bible d'Alexandrie. 17 Les Proverbes (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 2000), 72-102; J.M. Cañas 
Reillo, “Libro de los Proverbios,” in La Biblia griega Septuaginta. III: Libros poéticos y sapien- 
ciales (Salamanca: Ediciones Sigueme, 2013), 271-346 (276-280); J.K. Aitken, L. Cuppi, 
“Proverbs,” in T&T Clark Companion to the Septuagint (ed. J.K. Aitken; London: Bloomsbury, 
2015), 341-355 (344-347); F. Ueberschaer, “Sophia Sirach / Ecclesiasticus / The Wisdom of 
Jesus Son of Sirach” in Introduction to the Septuagint (ed. S. Kreuzer; Waco, TX: Baylor 
University Press 2019), 397-414. 

2 For the use of Ovntög in the Septuagint, see E. Bons, “Beobachtungen zum anthropo- 
logischen Vokabular von Weish 7,1—6 (Ovntög üvOpwnog, Eicodog und É£odoc),” in Die 


Journal of Septuagint and Cognate Studies 54 (2021) 143-149. doi: 10.2143/JSCS.54.0.3290336 
© 2021 by Peeters. All rights reserved. 
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also “common words of daily administration” which the translator obviously 
employs “much more than many of the other translators’”*. Some of these 
specific words occur in the so-called “Praise of the good wife” in Pro- 
verbs 31:10-31, especially in verse 16. Since in recent studies of, and com- 
mentaries on, the Septuagint version of the book of Proverbs this verse and 
its particular vocabulary has been neglected’, a fresh look at the verse could 
shed new light on the translation technique and the terminological choices 
made by the translator along with his putative linguistic and cultural back- 
ground. 


TWO PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


The Septuagint version of the “Praise of the good wife” is not at all a 
mechanical rendering of its Hebrew Vorlage, which probably was, if not iden- 
tical, at least very similar to the consonants of the biblical text later edited 
by the Masoretes. This is also the case for verse 16 whose specific wording 
is unusual compared with books translated very literally: 


Septuaginta — Entstehung, Sprache, Geschichte (ed. S. Kreuzer, M. Meiser, M. Sigismund; 
WUNT 1/286; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2012), 144-154 (146-148). 

3 Thus Aitken, Cuppi, “Proverbs”, 346. 

4 Several authors mention the terminology of Prov 31:16!** only briefly without going 
into detail; see e.g. J. Cook, The Septuagint of Proverbs—Jewish and/or Hellenistic Proverbs ? 
Concerning the Hellenistic Colouring of LXX Proverbs (VT.S 69; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 266-267; 
d’Hamonville, Proverbes, 339; H.-W. Jiingling, H. von Lips, R. Scoralick, “Paroimiai / Pro- 
verbia / Sprichworter / Sprüche Salomos,” in Septuaginta Deutsch. Erläuterungen und Kom- 
mentare zum griechischen Alten Testament. Band II: Psalmen bis Daniel (ed. M. Karrer, 
W. Kraus et alii; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2011), 1950-2000 (2000); J. Cook, “The 
Septuagint of Proverbs,” in Law, Prophets and Wisdom. On the Provenance of Translators 
and their Books in the Septuagint Version (ed. J. Cook, A. van der Kooij; CBET 68; Leuven: 
Peeters, 2012), 93-133 (esp. 103-104 [“Lexemes used in the political/administrative sphere”). 
A. Bonora, Proverbi — Sapienza. Sapere e felicita (Brescia: Queriniana, 1990), 76-78, and 
M. Cimosa, Proverbi. Nuova versione, introduzione e commento (I libri biblici, Primo Testa- 
mento, 22; Milan: Paoline, 2007), 294, highlight some specific features of the Septuagint text 
of the “Praise of the good wife”, but do not focus on verse 16. Interestingly, the recent com- 
mentary of the Septuagint text of the book of Proverbs by A. Wolters, Proverbs. A Commen- 
tary based on Paroimiai in Codex Vaticanus (Septuagint Commentary Series; Leiden: Brill, 
2020), 268, does not comment upon the Greek text of Prov 31:16, although the verse is not 
missing in Codex Vaticanus. 

5 As is well-known, both in the Septuagint and in the MT the “Praise of the good wife” 
constitutes the final part of the Book of Proverbs. In the LXX, however, this text does not follow 
Prov 30:1-31:9 but is preceeded by the long section Prov 25:1-29:27. Thus, the “Praise of the 
good wife” is attributed to Solomon mentioned in Prov 25:1. 
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‘nm mw nt | She considers a Oeopñoaca After considering a 
field and buys it, yebpyrov éxpiato, | field, she bought it, 


092 19016 ma an | with the fruit of And dE KAPTOV and with the fruits 


her hands she YElpOv adth of her hands she 

plants a vineyard | KkatepÜtevoev planted a 

(NRSV). KTH HO. possession (NETS, 
slightly modified). 


Before addressing the issue of the administrative vocabulary of the verse, 
two remarks on the translation are necessary: 


(D) 


(2) 


A quick look at the syntax of the first line shows that the translator did 
not feel bound to render the Hebrew text word by word. In fact, while 
the Hebrew text has two coordinated verbs, the translator creates a con- 
junctive participle in the aorist in order to express the idea of a relative 
past time with regard to the finite verb (see e.g. BDF $ 339): only after 
considering the field does the woman take the decision to acquire it. Since 
the object of the two actions mentioned, i.e. considering and buying, is 
the field, the Septuagint omits the personal pronoun referring to it which 
is present in the enclitic suffix of the Hebrew verb nn, “she buys it”. 
This is possibly because the pronoun would refer to a noun that has just 
been named.’ 

The verb 8ewpéw is a quite unusual verb in the translated books of the 
Septuagint. Here and there, it is used to render verbs like AK, “to see” 
(e.g. Ps 21[22]:7; 72[73]:3; Eccl 7:11) or nin, “to look”, “to see in a 
vision” (e.g. Ps 26[27]:4). However, the equivalence between anv, “to 
plan”, “to consider”, and 8empéq@ is a phenomenon that is restricted to 
Prov 31:16. Admittedly, we do not know whether the translator was famil- 
iar with the Hebrew verb in question. In fact, in the only other occur- 
rence of at in the book of Proverbs, Prov 30:32, the Septuagint renders 
ont with ékteivo “to stretch out”, i.e. the hand.’ Hence, to return to 
Prov 31:16, the translator’s option for #¢wpéw is probably best explained 
as a contextual guess, the range of meaning of the Greek verb covering 
both the ideas of “seeing” and of “considering”: only after the woman 


6 Thus the Qere, see Biblia Hebraica Quinta, vol. 17. *btÿn, Proverbs (ed. J. de Waard; 


Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2008), critical apparatus; for the explanation of the MT, 
see also M.V. Fox, Proverbs: An Eclectic Edition with Introduction and Textual Commentary 
(Atlanta GA: Society of Biblical Literature Press, 2015), 394. 


7 See e.g. H. Menge, A. Thierfelder, J. Wiesner, Repetitorium der griechischen Syntax, 


10" edition (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1999), § 95a. 


8 See also Fox, Proverbs, 388. 
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has thoroughly inspected the field and determined that it meets her 
expectations does she decide to purchase the land. That leads us directly 
to the specific vocabulary of the verse. 


THREE TERMS BORROWED FROM CONTEMPORARY ADMINISTRATIVE 
LANGUAGE 


(1) According to the MT, the woman acquires a field, 77%. As for the 
Septuagint translation, the equivalent we would expect would be üypög, 
“field” (e.g. Gen 2:5; Exod 8:9; Deut 5:29), a noun that is not at all unknown 
to the translator of the book of Proverbs (see Prov 24:27). Nonetheless, he 
opts for yedpytov, “an area of land used for cultivation”’, a Greek equivalent 
he has employed already in Prov 24:30 (MT: naw). Obviously, the Greek 
translation of this latter verse diverges considerably from the Hebrew text.!° 
The Septuagint establishes a relationship between a foolish man and his field 
(yempytov) and vineyard (AuneA@v) insofar as the poor condition of the two 
is due to the missing abilities of the man who cultivates them. This idea is 
explained by the following verse: if a vineyard is not tended but left to its 
own, it becomes barren and overgrown with weeds (Prov 24:31). Against the 
background of this example, the choice of yempytov in Prov 31:16 becomes 
more comprehensible. The emphasis is on the fact that the woman acquires 
the field with the very specific aim of cultivating it. In this respect, she is 
the stark opposite of the incompetent farmer or winegrower who lets his 
yeopytov, land, go to waste. Returning to this noun, it is extremely rare in the 
Septuagint (Jer 28'**[51M™]:23; Sir 27:6) but it occurs occasionally in papyri 
with reference to arable land that had been sown with bad seed and whose 
produce had not been harvested (P.Tebt. 1.72, lines 370- 372, Kerkeosiris, 
Arsinoites, 114/113 B.C.E.!!); in inscriptions (IStratonikeia 501, line 9; 
Lagina, Caria [Asia Minor], 323 B.C.E.: decree of ateleia); and in Greek 
literature, but not before Strabo (Geogr. 14.5.6). Be that as it may, the choice 
of ye@pytov, a term used here and there in official documents, shows that the 
translator is not following a trodden path using a standard Greek equivalent 
of ñ7 when it comes to speaking of the land purchased by the woman. On 


° See W. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Chris- 
tian Literature, third edition, revised and edited by Frederick William Danker (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 2000), 195. 

10 See also Cook, Septuagint of Proverbs, 267. 

11 For this papyrus, see also J.H. Moulton, G. Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament Illustrated from the Papyri and Other Non-Literary Sources (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, one-volume edition 1930), 125. 
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the contrary, selecting ye@pytov rather than Gypdc he proves to be able “to 
opt for an alternative to what might seem an obvious rendering” !?. 


39 ee 


(2) The verb npiouaı, “to buy”, “to purchase”, is also a rare word in the 
Septuagint. It occurs only in the Joseph story of the book of Genesis, in 
particular in the episode of Joseph’s brothers sent to buy corn in Egypt. The 
Hebrew equivalent each time is 52%, “to buy grain” (Gen 42:2-3, 10; 43:2, 
20). Concerning Prov 31:16, it is once more remarkable that the transla- 
tor refrains from rendering the Hebrew verb np», literally “to take”, by the 
equally common equivalent Greek AaufBävo (e.g. Prov 7:20; 8:10). Nor does 
he opt for another appropriate verb, namely ktéouot (e.g. Gen 25:10 [the 
field and the cave Abraham had bought from the Hittites]; Ruth 4:10 [the 
field to be acquired by the so-called redeemer]; Jer 39'*X[32™"]:7—9 [the field 
Jeremiah is ordered to buy]). So how to explain the occurrence of mpiapar 
in Prov 31:16? In general, the verb is attested from Homer through classical 
until Hellenistic and later Greek literature as the entries in the lexicons show. 
However, tpiapiat becomes a technical term, not only in inscriptions of Greek 
provenance (e.g. SEG 41.556; Amphipolis [Macedonia], 357/356 B.C.E."), 
but also in Hellenistic papyri, namely in Egyptian purchase and sale agree- 
ments where the transfer of ownership is expressed with the clauses used 
in parallel: “X ånéðoto”, “X sold”, and “Y éxpiato”, “Y bought” (e.g. 
BGU 3.996, lines 1-5; Pathyris, c. 112 B.C.E; P.Amh. 2.51, lines 22-27; 
Pathyris, 88 B.C.E.).'* Hence, on the assumption that the Septuagint of the 
book of Proverbs has an Egyptian Hellenistic setting, the use of the exact 
verbal form &npioto in Prov 31:16 would have a specific nuance. Using a 
technical term borrowed from contemporary juridical documents, the trans- 
lator is emphasizing that the woman does not only “buy” the field, the details 
of the transfer of ownership remaining open. Even less does she “take” it, 
as the use of np? in the Hebrew text might suggest. Exactly the opposite 
is the case: in the light of the papyri of the Ptolemaic period, one could 
infer that the woman in Prov 31:16 is involved in nothing less than an official 
purchase contract that is concluded in the presence of the competent civil 
authorities and, by way of consequence, has legal effect. 


12 Aitken, Cuppi, “Proverbs”, 346. 

13 Concerning the relationship between state intervention and private initiatives in this con- 
tract, see R. Zelnik-Abramovitz, “Public Registers of Land Sales in Ancient Greece,” in Sale 
and Community. Documents from the Ancient World. Individuals’ Autonomy and State Interfer- 
ence in the Ancient World. Proceedings of a Colloquium supported by the University of Szeged, 
Budapest 5-8.10.2012 (ed. É. Jakab; Triest: Edizioni Universita di Trieste, 2015), 41-65 (46-47). 

4 See H.-A. Rupprecht, Kleine Einführung in die Papyruskunde (Darmstadt: Wissen- 
schaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1994), 115. 

15 See Aitken, Cuppi, “Proverbs”, 344 
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(3) In the Hebrew text, the woman is said to plant a vineyard, 073, whereas 
the Septuagint reads kta, a noun designating a possession, a property or 
the like. To be sure, the translator is familiar with the Hebrew noun 055 which 
is rendered with GumeAov in Prov 24:30, the verse quoted above. Why, once 
more, another noun that does not seem to be the obvious equivalent for its 
Hebrew counterpart? To begin with, the noun «tua might have the connota- 
tion of a territory, as can be concluded from Prov 23:10: un petab Spia 
aiovia, cic 6& ktua ôppavõv un eioEAAng, “do not relocate ancient bor- 
ders, nor enter the possession of orphans” (NETS). Moreover, the idea that 
the woman cultivates the xtñpa is confirmed by the verb kataguteva, “to 
plant”. Thus, the second line of the verse would be continuing the topic of 
agriculture, including winegrowing. Once again the administrative papyri of 
the Ptolemaic epoch provide some relevant material that could shed more light 
on our text. In fact, a «tha seems to be a sort of farm that, among other 
agricultural goods, produces wine (see e.g. P.Rev. Laws, col. 37, lines 16-18, 
Arsinoites [?], 259-258 B.C.E. (royal decree]; P.Col. 4.76, lines 8-12, Phila- 
delphia, 247 B.C.E. [receipt]).'° As a result, the noun «tua appears to have 
a more general meaning!’ than äuneA@v which could denote just a single 
vineyard. Thus, according to the Septuagint text of Prov 31:16, the woman 
in question is presented not as a kind of “amateur winemaker” who “takes a 
vineyard”, but as a person whose enterprise and creativity enable her to run 
a farm.!® 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In Prov 31:16, the translator introduces a very specific vocabulary that 
reflects, at least partially, his Hellenistic Egyptian milieu. It is noteworthy 
that three very common Hebrew words, aw, np», and n°5, are not rendered 
simply with their standard Greek equivalents but with terms that are either 


16 See also F. Preisigke, Fachwörterbuch des öffentlichen Verwaltungsdienstes Ägyptens in 
den griechischen Papyrusurkunden der ptolemäisch-römischen Zeit (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1915), 113. 

17 See e.g. Jüngling, von Lips, Scoralick, “Paroimiai”, 2000. 

18 The question of whether this idea corresponds to the status of free women in the Helle- 
nistic epoch cannot be explored more deeply in this note; for further information, see already 
M. Pohlenz, Der hellenische Mensch (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1947) 383, as well 
as the recent monograph on Hellenism by A. Chaniotis, Age of Conquests: The Greek World 
from Alexander to Hadrian (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 2018), 335: “Women 
inherited property in their own right, as daughters or widows; they owned workshops, large 
estates and slaves; and they also earned property as professionals. Women were active in many 
professions, from trade to medicine ...”. 
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rare (yEM@pylov, Tptapat) or can be situated in a typically Hellenistic envi- 
ronment. Another observation might be added: the Greek sounds more 
“natural”, on the one hand, insofar as the Septuagint introduces a participial 
construction rather than rendering the paratactical style of the Hebrew. On 
the other hand, the Septuagint omits the pronoun. Last but not least, it should 
not be forgotten that the second line of the verse shows the rhetorical feature 
of alliteration: G0 è KapTOV YELPOV AdTIS KATEPÜTELOEV KTHLG. 
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The Translator’s Commitment to Preserving an Element 
of the Linguistic Makeup of the Source Text in 


Old Greek Job: Hebraisms! 


Claude Cox 


It has long been a topic of interest among Septuagint readers and special- 
ists to note, discuss, and evaluate the preservation of Hebraisms to a greater 
or lesser degree in the various translations that constitute the Septuagint cor- 
pus. Items or aspects of translation that represent “Greek-in-Hebrew-dress” 
may be called “Hebraisms,” since the source text is Hebrew (and a little 
Aramaic in Daniel), or even Semitisms since “the way of putting things” is 
not limited to Hebrew among Semitic languages. Sometimes, as they appear 
in Greek translation, they are even called “Septuagintalisms,” a cumbersome 
word that sounds like a descriptive title for a branch of serious diseases. 


A FEW EXAMPLES OF HEBRAISMS IN THE LXX GENERALLY, AND IOB 


Some “Hebraisms” may be cited from Thackeray’s grammar (§4 “The 
Semitic Element in LXX Greek”)? where, more than a hundred years ago, 
he already offers a useful survey of the following phenomena, among others: 
the rendering of o°1D Nwi lit. “lift up the face,” i.e., be partial to someone, 
by a phrase like Oavuáćo tò rpécwnrov “be amazed at the face,” i.e., favour 
someone,” where the literal translation of 0715 is retained; the use of the 
prep. 6 “from” where 77 follows a verb such as one translated by tpép10 
“tremble,” so tpéum à “tremble from (before)”; and, in terms of syntax, 
the treatment of the infinitive absolute or free infinitive in phrases like n17 
nian “you shall surely die”; constructions with °7" “and it came to pass” 
(usually > kai éyéveto); the use of tpootiO np to render 10° “add; do again” 
in place of making use of nüAıv or a similar adverb and, analogously, the 


! This paper was presented in an IOSCS section at the 2020 Annual Meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature. It was delivered in a virtual meeting rather than in person in Boston, as 
necessitated by the COVID-19 pandemic. 

2 Henry St. J. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Septuagint (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1909), 25-55. 
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use of Émotpépo “turn” to render 2% “(re)turn.” As opposed to much of 
the Lxx, OG Job was almost surely intended to be a self-standing transla- 
tion: its flexible translation strategy does not intend to take one back to the 
underlying source text with any kind of specificity. Origen, who closely com- 
pared the OG with its source text, was sometimes unable to determine what 
in the Hebrew the Greek was translating, so that the hexaplaric text occa- 
sionally provides double translations (OG and Theodotion) or no translation 
of the Hebrew because Origen assessed the wrong line(s) as missing. The OG 
can be deemed a literary translation in Toury’s terms, focusing as it does upon 
acceptability among Greek readers.? See Wright (2006), for helpful, summative 
remarks about DTS and the matter of interference from the source text upon 
OG translations.* Yet one aspect of G’s translation strategy sees G preserv- 
ing Hebraisms, even introducing them. What follows is a representative list, 
a sampling of Hebraisms in Old Greek Job. The Hebraism, in Greek, appears 
to the left, then the Hebrew from which it is translated. Items that provide 
cases of G’s introduction of a Hebraism are marked with an asterisk (*). 
Summative remarks raise questions that lead to interaction with M. Dhont’s 
recent book, Style and Context of Old Greek Job. 


A List OF G JoB’s REPRODUCTION OF AND ADDITION OF HEBRAISMS 


1:11 änöotsıAov tv yeïpá cov “extend your hand” < 77 xım?W. The 
Hebrew involves the verb now, a common verb that usually means “send.” 
G reproduces it exactly, with GmootéAAo. 

1:17 éxoinoay hpiv Kkeparüc tpeig “(the horsemen) made three headings 
against us” < MWN nw >w mw “(horsemen) formed three columns” (NRSV). 
The source text uses the word o°wx “heads,” which G reproduces. What 
does O°wN mean in the context? The NRSV translates it “columns,” as does 
the nıps; the asv renders it “bands.” G passes on the issue to the reader. 

5:10 tov d1öövra betdv “who gives rain” < Jv” JNIn. “Gives rain” is a 
Hebrew expression in Greek that replicates the Hebrew in other texts in the 
LXX. It is not attested in non-translation Greek texts (so TLG). 

5:20 èx yEtpdc o1dnpov “from a blade’s power” < 297 mn. This same 
expression occurs at 15:22; 20:24; 39:22. “From the hand of,” used meta- 
phorically in the sense of “from the power of,” is a Hebraism. 


3 Gideon Toury, Descriptive Translation Studies and Beyond (Benjamins translation 
library 4; Amsterdem: John Benjamins Publishing, 1995). 

* Benjamin G. Wright, “The Letter of Aristeas and the Reception History of the Septuagint,” 
JSCS 39 (2006), 62-63. 

5 Marieke Dhont, Style and Context of Old Greek Job (SJSJ 183; Leiden: Brill, 2017). 
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6:4 dv ô Ovpdc adt®v “their wrath” < annn Ww. Here WR > dv “of 
whom > their”; (a)nan > ô Guu6ç; a(nnn) > adtov “of them > their.” The 
second adtov is a reduplicative pronoun, common in Hebrew, unknown in 
Greek writers, and frequently represented in more conservative translations 
(e.g., Deut). 

10:12 ñ émioKony cov EpbAadev “your care preserved (my spirit)” 
< maw 7n7ÿ2. The verb pvAdoow “keep; guard” is the default equivalent 
for Taw in the LXX. The equivalence nmp > Emiokonn “visitation” was 
already established in the Pentateuch (Num 4.16; first with the cognate verb: 
7p2° Tp > Émokonÿ êniokéyeto [Gen 50.24]). The collocation &nıiokonn 
pvAdoow “keep (my) visitation,” easily retroverted into Hebrew, does not 
occur in non-translation Greek. 

13:10* npöcona 0avudoeobe “you are amazed at the faces,” i.e., show 
partiality < pin n°15. The same Greek is used at 22:8a (= MT 8b) to render 
op nb lit. “lift up the face,” i.e., be in awe of (someone). At 32:22a x 
TIR NYT “I don’t know, I don’t flatter” > où éxtotapa1 Oavpdoar 1pd- 
owrov “I don’t know how to be amazed at a face,” i.e., “... how to be in 
wonder at a person.” This follows 32:21a, where WX"15 NWN “I (do not) lift 
up the face of a person” > GvOpanov où un aivybvouat “feel shame at a 
human being.” G replicates the Hebrew in these instances, so that the “Hebra- 
isms” are part of the translation. More telling of G’s interest in this respect is 
34:19c. In 34:19a 1b NWI > Exnatoybdvopat rpocwnov “feel shame at the face 
of,” i.e., show partiality, but in v.19c G replaces the line of Hebrew (nwyn 
nb v7 “for they are all the work of his hands”) with a parallel for 19a, 
namely, 0avuac@ñvar rpocora adtav “so that their faces (i.e., persons) be 
respected.” That is, G introduces a Hebraism where none exists in the source 
text. 

13:11 @dBoc rap’ adtod éxiteositar duiv “fear from him fall upon 
you” < 05y bD yn “his (i.e., of him) fear fall upon you.” G preserves 
the Semitic idiom of fear “falling upon” someone. 

20:23 Ovpov dpyiis “wrath of anger” > “fierce wrath” < WK pnn “fury 
of his anger.” See 3:17; 20:23; 31:11. 

23:17 mpd TPOO@NOD ðé Lov ExdAvEV yvÉPOS “but before my face gloom 
has spread its cover” < 55-702 “11 “but gloom has fallen as a covering 
before my face.” The rendering "15 > npò rPoo@nov pov is a Hebraism. 

27:15 èv Oavür teAevtHoovoly “will die by death” < 3p” nma 
“(they) shall be buried in death” (asv). If one were to retrovert G’s trans- 
lation, it might be the emphatic Hebrew formulation 1n1%° nA, whereby the 
verb is strengthened with the infin. abs. of the same verb. “Die in death” 
or “die by death” is a Hebraism, as is an actual translation of the Hebrew, 
namely, “be buried in death.” 
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29:12* èx yEipdc dvvGotov “(I delivered the poor) from the hand of the 
powerful” < 31% “crying for help.” G adds the Hebraism “from the hand 
of.” See also 5:20, above. 

30:6 dv oi oikoı adtav “of whom (the houses) of them,” i.e., “whose 
houses (were)” < 120? “to dwell”; “they must live” (NRSV). G’s treatment 
of v.6 sees the introduction of this relative clause, which employs the redu- 
plicative poss. pronoun adtv. See 6:4 for another example of this formula- 
tion, a Hebraism. 

30:8 äppévov vioi “sons of fools” < Y23712 “sons of fools”; cf. NRSV. G 
transposes the word order but reproduces the Hebraism, a common colloca- 
tion that refers to a group of people, not actual progeny. Cf. aw- %32 > 
ätiuov vou “of people dishonored in name,” which follows, joined by 
Kal. 

31:21 ei npa dppav® xeipa “if I raised a hand against an orphan” 
<T any oni "in-aN. The expression YY 7° mM hif. > énaipw xeipa + 
dat. is a Hebraism, a metaphor for mistreatment. 

31:31 tov oapk@v adrod rAno0fvar “to be filled with his flesh” 

< yawi nwan “we be satisfied with his flesh.” The use of “flesh” in this 
metaphor is a Hebraism. 

31:39 tiv ioydv adıng Epayov “I ate its (i.e., the land’s) strength” 
< nox And. G reproduces the Hebrew but, unlike n>, the word ioyxvg is not 
used with the meaning “yield,” with respect to a crop. In the next line, there 
is the expression yoyħv EAünnoa < *nn5n wi “I grieved the soul (of),” 
which G likewise reproduces. 

32:20 dvoigac tà yeiàn “in opening my lips” < *n5ù nnox “I will 
open my lips.” G preserves the Semitic expression “open my lips (to speak),” 
but does not attest the poss. pronoun “my,” which is unnecessary in better 
Greek where the possessor’s identity is clear. 

33:23* é&v voñon th Kapdia “if he purpose with his heart” (23c) < ?. 
G authored this line, perhaps by borrowing intratextually from 22:22-23. 
G introduces the Hebraism where kapöia is used in the sense of “mind, 
thinking.” 

33:26* npooon® kadap® “(he will enter) with a pure face” (cf., NT 
139 “he [i.e., the worshiper] sees his [i.e., God’s] face”). The terminology 
“pure face” is a Hebraism, with no attestation in Greek literature. Since the 
adj. ka0apa is G’s addition, G has introduced the Hebraism. The language 
is borrowed from other texts. 

34:8 (età) notodviov tà üvoua “(with) doers of lawless acts” < ay 
yw WIN “with people of transgression.” In the source text, 9W WIN oy // 
px yp ay “with workers of iniquity,” terminology well known from the Pss. 
Both prep. phrases involve the language of the Hebrew Pss, and G replicates 
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that terminology. In v.22 1X “YD > toùç roroðvtaç tà ğvopa for the sake of 
continuity. 

34:15 nica oûpË “all flesh” < 2 Y>. G replicates the Hebrew expres- 
sion, which refers to all living things or all human beings. It occurs only 
here in Job. Compare Esa 40:6, cited in 1 Pet 1:24. 


This list consists of two types of Hebraisms. First, in the majority of exam- 
ples, G replicates the Hebrew “way of putting things,” the way thoughts are 
expressed or their syntactical formulation. Examples include “sons of fools” 
(30:8); the metaphorical use of the word “hand,” for power (5:20); the 
use of “flesh,” as in “all flesh” when speaking about humanity (34:15); the 
replication of reduplicative pronouns (6:4; 30:6). Second, in several instances 
G introduces Hebraisms into the OG, where none exists in the source text. 
These are the cases that interest us most since they provide a unique insight 
into G’s translation strategy. Here is that list, separated off: 


13:10* npócona davnüceode “you are amazed at the faces” 

29:12* èk xeıpög dvvaotov “(I delivered the poor) from the hand of 
the powerful” 

33:23* àv vonon th Kapölq “if he purpose with his heart” (23c) 

33:26* npocónro ka0ap® “(he will enter) with a pure face (i.e., look)” 


None of these additions is unique in itself, or unexpected, if one thinks 
about G’s approach to the book as a whole. This use of language is familiar 
from the presence of Hebraisms elsewhere, in Iob where they are reproduced, 
as well as elsewhere in the LXX. It is the fact of the G’s addition of the Hebra- 
isms that catches our attention. OG Esaiah displays some of the same trans- 
lation strategies as Iob but, in spite of a generous treatment of the subject of 
how they are dealt with in Esaiah, van der Vorm-Croughs offers no examples 
of where G Esaiah adds Hebraisms.° That appears to be rare if not unique to 
Iob in the Lxx. Why does G introduce them? 

It seems to me that these additions are part of G’s fluid, flowing translation 
strategy, which is characterized by all kinds of manipulations of the source 
text in the interests of providing a translation that, on the one hand, is auda- 
cious and, on the other, reflects an intention that the translation of the book 
of Job “fit comfortably” in the larger corpus of OG translations and, there- 
fore, be compatible with G’s community at the time. These Hebraisms that 
G added are not unlike the ones that have been replicated in Iob and else- 
where. Can we say that the audience expected these familiar turns of phrase? 


6 Mirjam van der Vorm-Croughs, The Old Greek of Isaiah. Analysis of Its Pluses and 
Minuses (SBLSCS 61. Atlanta: SBL Press, 2014), 99-139. 
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They probably did, so that, while the translation aspires to be literary, this 
stands in tension with another aspiration—to make it read and sound familiar 
in the community for which it was made. The presence of the Hebraisms 
serves to preserve the feel and texture of the original, in spite of many depar- 
tures from it. 

This line of response to the question finds a resonance in M. Dhont’s major 
study of OG Job, most clearly at numerous points in chapters 2 (“Descriptive 
Translation Studies and Polysystem Theory”) and 3 (“Septuagintal and Natural 
Greek Usage in Old Greek Job”).’ A pastiche of brief citations demonstrates 
how this is so: “(OG) translators oriented themselves towards the Pentateuch 
and followed a similar translation approach. As a result, interference (from 
the source text) had become acceptable to translators and their audience. This 
implies that it might have become a conscious choice for LXX translators 
not to employ a natural Greek style.”® She continues, “Boyd-Taylor speaks 
of the Greek of the Lxx as an interlanguage. This term denotes the system- 
atic nature of the language of a translation that is characterized by interfer- 
ence from the source language.”? “(We) may consider the possibility that 
Hebraisms became part of the repertoire of (Jewish) authors composing in 
Greek.” !° “For subsequent LXX translations (i.e., subsequent to the Penta- 
teuch), it appears that it (interference) would not merely have been acceptable 
but that it would have become an aspect of the normativity governing these 
translations.” !! And finally, “We thus see the development of a standardi- 
zation of a Septuagintal style as part of a literary polysystem.”!* This is all 
immensely informative for the translation strategy we see in OG Job with 
respect to the preservation and introduction of Hebraisms. Since the transla- 
tion of Job came at the end of the larger project of translation called the Lxx, 
this strategy reflects the standardization of a style that had come to typify 
what was expected in its community. 
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7 Style and Context, 48-93 and 94-141, respectively. 

8 Style and Context, 82. 

? Style and Context, 85-86. The reference is, Cameron Boyd-Taylor, Reading Between the 
Lines. The Interlinear Paradigm for Septuagint Studies (BTS 8. Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 367-92, 
et al. 

10 Style and Context, 87. 

11 Style and Context, 89. 

12 Style and Context, 90. 
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The study examines and reconstructs the textual history of 2 Kings 17 both in light 
of the preserved textual evidence and in light of the literary-critical method. The 
analysis of textual differences between the Septuagint, the Old Latin, and the Maso- 
retic text and the reconstruction of the oldest text attainable forms the backdrop to 
the more hypothetical aspects of text-historical study. 

The study of the Greek and Latin witnesses shows that the Old Greek version of 
2 Kings 17 was translated from a Hebrew Vorlage often even radically differing from 
the MT. Furthermore, in most cases it can be shown that these differences are due to 
later editing in (proto-)MT. Many of the text-critical cases have both historiographi- 
cal and redaction critical repercussions. Literary critically, the Septuagint can help us 
reconstruct multiple text-historical layers otherwise out of our reach. 

Thus, as supposed by literary critics for well over a century, the textual data shows 
beyond doubt that there happened vast editing and rewriting of 2 Kings 17 even at a 
very late date. Text-critical considerations are therefore not only useful, but invalu- 
able to all scholarly work on 2 Kings 17. 
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Translated Torah 


Characterizing Old Greek Deuteronomy as an Ancient Translation 


Author: Jean Maurais 

Institution: McGill University, Montreal 

Supervisor: Gerbern S. Oegema. External Examiner: Benjamin G. Wright 
Date Defended: May 21, 2020 


The main objective of this study is the characterization of LXX Deuteronomy in 
relation to its source text and target language conventions. I argue that an adaptation 
of Gideon Toury’s Descriptive Translation Studies (DTS) framework is well suited 
for this task as it can account for a great range of features and translational norms. 
Three sections of LXX Deuteronomy (6: 13-25, 25:1-12, 32:1-9) are studied in detail 
from the perspective of their linguistic, text-linguistic, literary, and cultural features. 
In light of the analysis of translation technique and the extant textual witnesses, I 
conclude that most of the quantitative differences should not be attributed to the trans- 
lator but to his source text. The text is described as generally conventional Greek at 
the lowest level of analysis (grammar and lexical stock). Interference is pervasive at the 
higher levels (text-linguistic and literary features), producing a register that at times 
borders on the colloquial. I also highlight some renderings that underscore themes 
such as the divine origin of the law, dependence on divine mercy, and YHWH’s care 
for his people. The character of the translation suggests that such interpretative ren- 
derings are localized and limited to the area of lexical choice. 
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Date defended: 26 March 2021 


The aim of this project is to present an updated critical edition of the hexaplaric 
fragments for the book of Genesis. Ch. 1 presents the methodology, the given project 
format, and a brief history of Hexapla research. Although this dissertation relies heav- 
ily upon the primary sources in Wevers Gottingen edition of Genesis in 1974, ch. 2 
also provides new material for the book of Genesis. 17 Greek manuscripts, 6 new 
papyri, 10 Armenian manuscripts and other material like e.g. Catenae and writings 
from church fathers are analyzed and evaluated. 

Chapter 3 presents the critical text. The Hebrew (BHS) and Greek text (Wevers’ 
edition) is laid out first. Then, the hexaplaric reading is presented in a larger font. 
The first apparatus of this critical edition consists of the primary hexaplaric witnesses 
(Wit 1). The second apparatus (Wit 2), which is based on the apparat I of the Wevers’ 
edition, consists of the manuscripts transmitting the text of the LXX that have been 
corrupted by hexaplaric readings. The third apparatus (Artr) enlists the sources that 
contain variant attributions from the lemma. The fourth apparatus (Var) helps read- 
ers to notice variants or different hexaplaric readings. All of the non-Greek sources 
(NonGr) cover the hexaplaric materials in Latin, Syriac, and Armenian text. The last 
apparatus (Notes) consists of observation and explanations of the variant readings on 
the previous five apparatuses. 

Chapter 4 enlists the dubious hexaplaric readings (for examination in future research) 
and chapter 5 summarizes this project. 
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This research demonstrates how Jewish conceptions about God changed over time, 
and in particular, developed emphases on the acknowledgment of only one God, who 
is remote and utterly distinct from humanity, with no bodily form on earth. A study 
of how Septuagint Exodus provides different conceptions of the divine than the 
Hebrew texts illustrates these transformations of religious traditions. The translator(s) 
of the book of Exodus, by exhibiting distinctive theological views which contrast with 
the Hebrew texts, thus grants us access to a significant point of religious development 
within Judaism. The results of the comparative analysis of the versions are presented 
in a thematic arrangement, demonstrating that the translator makes consistent, coher- 
ent, and reasoned theological statements when diverging from the meaning of the 
Hebrew. These theological characteristics are then contextualized within the Judaism(s) 
of the Hellenistic period. It is concluded that these emphases are surprisingly early, not 
developing slowly over time among Hellenistic Jewish authors as previously thought. 
This work has implications for how we understand the history of Jewish thought; the 
history of God-concepts; the nature of translation; and the emergence of early Christi- 
anity and rabbinic Judaism. These theological interpretations became incredibly impor- 
tant among early Christians since they relied heavily on these Greek translations for 
their scriptures. 
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Felix ALBRECHT (ed.), Psalmi Salomonis, Septuaginta. Vetus Testamentum 
Graecum. Auctoritate Academiae Scientiarum Gottingensis editum. 
vol. XI/3; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2018; VIII + 359 Sei- 
ten.—ISBN 978-3-525-53450-2. 


Die 18 Psalmen Salomos (PsSal) geben einen interessanten Einblick in ein Seg- 
ment frühjüdischen Denkens in herodianischer Zeit. Bislang war immer noch die 
Edition von Oscar von Gebhardt aus dem Jahr 1895 maßgeblich, die allerdings die 
syrische Überlieferung noch nicht berücksichtigte. Daran änderte auch die Edition von 
Robert B. Wright von 2007 wenig, die zwar die syrische Überlieferung integrierte, aber 
wiederholt als fehlerhaft und damit unzureichend beurteilt wurde. Daher erfüllt die 
gründliche Edition von Felix Albrecht (FA) in der Göttinger Septuaginta-Ausgabe 
nun ein Desiderat. Die Arbeit wurde zugleich 2017 an der Universität Göttingen als 
Dissertation angenommen. 

Das Buch besteht aus einer ausführlichen Einleitung (11-328) und der kritischen 
Ausgabe des Textes (329-359). Teil A. Textzeugen (13-180) sichtet und bewertet zuerst 
die erhaltenen griechischen Minuskelhandschriften. FA griff dabei auf die Kollationen 
des Septuaginta-Unternehmens zurück, die er aber zum größeren Teil durch Autopsie 
kontrollierte. Die Herausforderung bei der Textkonstruktion besteht darin, dass der 
Text in den Handschriften an etlichen Stellen zerstört ist. Grund dafür sind Überliefe- 
rungsfehler, die FA detailliert aufschlüsselt: Verschreibungen von Majuskeln, durch 
den Kontext bedingte Variantenbildung und fehlerhafte Satzabtrennungen. Dabei dis- 
kutiert er kritisch ältere Konjekturen und Emendationen und lehnt Konjekturen ab, die 
aufgrund neuerer sprachlicher und textkritischer Einsichten unnötig sind. Aus sprach- 
lichen Gründen schlägt er einige Emendationen vor. Durch eine gründliche Analyse 
der griechischen Sprache der PsSal, die Laut-, Wort- und Satzlehre betrifft, kann FA 
zeigen, dass der ursprüngliche Text dem hellenistischen Koine-Griechisch, das auch die 
LXX prägt, entspricht, während spätere Handschriften attizistisch korrigieren. Daher 
nimmt er Koine-typische Formen in den Text auf (z.B. PsSal 8,16 die Aoristbildung 
nnüvınoav, 99f.). Er folgert: „Die griechische Sprachgestalt legt eine Datierung der 
griechischen Psalmensammlung um die Zeitenwende nahe“ (133).—Eine eingehende 
sprachliche Auswertung der syrischen Überlieferung bestätigt die häufig vertretene 
Annahme, dass es sich um eine Übersetzung aus dem Griechischen handelt; FA datiert 
sie ins 6. Jh. n. Chr. (134-162). 

Anschließend entwickelt FA ein eigenes Stemma der Überlieferung, wobei er 
v. Gebhardt’s Stemma zum Ausgangspunkt nimmt, aber an mehreren Stellen modi- 
fiziert (163-180). Grundlegend bleibt eine zweiarmige griechische Überlieferung, 
die durch die Zeugen 253 (Bezeichnung nach Rahlfs) einerseits, 336, 769 und 260 
andererseits repräsentiert wird. Auch die syrische Überlieferung erhält dabei ihren 
Ort: Sie geht auf einen frühen Hyparchetyp zurück, der einen unabhängigen Zugang 
zum Archetyp darstellt und insofern als eigener Textzeuge fungiert. 
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In Teil B. Textgeschichte (181-259) votiert FA in der nach wie vor umstrittenen 
Frage nach einem hebräischen oder griechischen Original der PsSal für ein griechi- 
sches Original, wofiir die Benutzung der LXX spreche. Dass er sich jetzt anders 
entscheidet als in seinem Beitrag zur Einleitung in die Septuaginta (hg. S. Kreuzer) 
von 2016, wo er ein hebräisches Original favorisierte, zeigt die Schwierigkeit der Indi- 
zienlage. Die Diskussion wurde durch Beiträge von J. Joosten und E. Bons, die ein 
griechisches Original für môglich halten, neu angestoBen. Nach Aufbau und Struktur der 
Sammlung wendet sich FA der Entstehungsgeschichte zu: Entstanden seien die bei- 
den Kernsammlungen unter den „Frommen“ in hasmonäischer Zeit (165-63 v. Chr.), 
fortgeschrieben in rômischer Zeit in pharisäischen Kreisen (63-48 v. Chr.), zusam- 
mengefügt und endredigiert in herodianischer Zeit, ebenfalls in pharisäischen Kreisen. 
Die Endredaktion habe PsSal 17f. ergänzt und das Idealbild eines messianischen 
Herrschers unter dem Eindruck von Agrippa I. (41-44 n. Chr.), der manchen als mes- 
sianischer Hoffnungsträger galt, entworfen. 


Grundsätzlich erscheint diese zeitgeschichtliche Einordnung plausibel. Anzufragen bleibt m. E., 
ob die übliche Zuschreibung an die Pharisäer gut begriindet ist—sind die Elemente Gerechtig- 
keitsvorstellung, Tradition, Auferstehung, Schicksalsglaube, die FA anfiihrt (206-208), hinrei- 
chend spezifisch? Wenig überzeugend ist m. E. die Datierung der Endredaktion unter Agrippa I. 
Sie ist kaum mit einer Verbindung von Pharisäismus und Messianismus zu begriinden (229- 
234). Beides ist keineswegs spezifisch fiir die Zeit Agrippas I., und ein Bezug der PsSal zur 
Jesus-Tradition nicht nachweisbar: Der Titel Kküptoc ist zu verbreitet, um eine besondere Nähe 
des messianischen „Herrn“ von PsSal 17,32 zur urchristlichen Verwendung von KÜpıog für 
Jesus zu belegen (226), und der Bezug der „Herodianer“ von Mk 12,13-17 auf Agrippa I. (229f.) 
scheitert textimmanent an der Chronologie. Plausibler scheint es mir immer noch, die kritischen 
Bezüge auf die Herrscherinszenierung Herodes d. Gr. in PsSal 17 (wohl auch in PsSal 1-2), die 
schon lange gesehen wurden, als Indiz für die Datierung der Endredaktion heranzuziehen. — 
Einige Beobachtungen seien noch angefügt: Die Auswahl der Literatur zum NT mutet etwas 
willkürlich an und greift bisweilen auf ältere, z. T. überholte Titel zurück. Die payout von Mt 2,2- 
12 mit dem deutschen Begriff „Magier“ zu beschreiben (218), verkürzt die Semantik des griechi- 
schen Begriffs und wird der Darstellung im MtEv nicht gerecht. Die Rede von einem „messiani- 
sche(n) Anspruch Jesu“ (225) bedürfte der historischen Diskussion. 


Bei der Überlieferungsgeschichte der Sammlung, die FA gelehrt präsentiert 
(236-255), ist interessant, dass die griechischen Handschriften der PsSal im Zusam- 
menhang mit der Weisheit Salomos und damit im Kontext der deuterokanonischen 
Weisheitsbücher tradiert wurden. In Kanonverzeichnissen rücken sie zusehends 
an den Rand des Kanons. Ihre weitere Überlieferung verdankt sich nicht zuletzt 
dem Interesse byzantinischer Kaiser an dem weisen Herrscher Salomo, den sie 
für ihre Selbstdarstellung nutzen konnten. In der syrischen Überlieferung wurden die 
PsSal teilweise zusammen mit den Oden Salomos als Salomopsalter weitergegeben. 

Die Einleitung endet mit Hinweisen zur Edition: C. Die Anlage des Apparats (260f.); 
D. Orthographica (Verzeichnis der Verschreibungen, 262-279); E. Zeichen und 
Abkürzungen (280-283). F. Literaturverzeichnis (284-328) stellt einschlägige Titel 
zusammen. 

Es folgt die kritische Ausgabe des Textes (329-359), die an einigen Stellen durchaus 
Veränderungen gegenüber dem Text bei v. Gebhardt (und Rahlfs) bringt. Besonders 
auffällig sind neue Satzabgrenzungen in PsSal 2,4-6; 16,1, wodurch Konjekturen ver- 
mieden werden können. Es begegnen kleinere Veränderungen wie neue Akzentsetzungen 
(z. B. PsSal 17,5). Ältere Konjekturen fallen öfter weg (z. B. 17,14.15.21.33.45), neue 
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Konjekturen werden bisweilen vorgeschlagen, z. B. in 17,12, wo statt des schwieri- 
gen griechischen Textes Ev ôpyñ KkdAkovc adtod Ééanéoteikev („im Zorn seiner 
Schönheit sandte er sie weg“) nun—unter Annahme einer Majuskelverschreibung— 
die Konjektur steht: &v öpyn Kai Aaodg adtod é€anéotetrev („im Zorn sandte er 
auch seine Völker weg“). Oft erreicht der Verzicht auf eine Konjektur und die Über- 
nahme des Textes aus den Handschriften einen ebenso guten oder besseren Text, 
z. B. in 17,23, wo statt Rahlfs Konjektur &v cogig. ducatoobvys nun mit den Text- 
zeugen &v oogig, év diukatoovvy zu lesen ist. Eine alte Streifrage bildet das ein- 
hellig von den griechischen und syrischen Textzeugen gelesene Syntagma xpıotög 
küp106 in PsSal 17,32. Da man den Titel kbptog für den einen Gott Israels reserviert 
sah, wurde das Syntagma verschiedentlich zu xpiotds Kupiov konjiziert (z. B. in 
der Ausgabe von S. Holm-Nielsen in JSHRZ oder in LXX.D). Nach FA spricht aller- 
dings kein Argument für diese Konjektur (70-76), und so ist „Herr“ hier nach FA 
„messianisch konnotierter Königstitel“ (76). Blickt man jedoch auf PsSal 18, begeg- 
net sowohl in der Überschrift als auch in 18,7 das Syntagma xpıotög kupiov, was die 
Konjektur unterstützen würde. Ich vermute, die Diskussion geht weiter. 

Fazit: Die neue Edition der griechischen PsSal stellt ein willkommenes Arbeits- 
instrument dar. Sie präsentiert den aktuellen Kenntnisstand und ist sorgfältig gearbei- 
tet. Dabei eröffnet sie interessante neue Einblicke in Form und Struktur des griechi- 
schen Textes. Daher wird FAs Revision des Textes für die Zukunft die Grundlage 
bilden, auf der sich die Diskussion um Text und Bedeutung der PsSal bewegt. Die im 
Vorwort als separate Publikation angekündigte deutsche Übersetzung ist mittlerweile 
erschienen: Felix Albrecht, Die Psalmen Salomos. Griechischer Text nebst deutscher 
Übersetzung und Gesamtregister, Göttingen 2020. 
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L. MICHAEL WHITE & G. ANTHONY KEDDIE, Jewish Fictional Letters from 
Hellenistic Egypt: The Epistle of Aristeas and Related Literature. Texts 
and Translations with Notes and Introductions; Writings from the Greco- 
Roman World 37; Atlanta, GA: SBL Press 2018; xxiii + 420 pp.— 
ISBN 9780884142409, Paperback ISBN 9781628371857. 


“This volume evolved from a graduate seminar on epistolography and rhetoric in 
early Jewish and Christian literature taught at the University of Texas (Austin),” as 
the editors explain (p. xi), adding: “When the seminar turned to examples in Hel- 
lenistic Jewish literature, and especially the Epistle of Aristeas, three points imme- 
diately stood out: first, that the Greek text of the Epistle of Aristeas remains very inac- 
cessible for contemporary study. In fact, the last critical edition, that of Thackeray 
published in the second edition of Swete’s Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 
appeared just over a century ago. Second, it became apparent that most of the avail- 
able translations over the last century are badly out of date and give little attention 
to its classical or Hellenistic literary context and, third, that most scholarship on the 
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Epistle of Aristeas ignores or denies its epistolary qualities.« All three statements are 
rather surprising. The edition of Henry St. John Thackeray first appeared in the same 
years as Paul Wendland’s Teubner (not Tuebner, as on p. 55) in 1900 (not mentioned 
in the present volume), the second in 1902; the latter was only repeated in the revised 
edition in 1914, and has since been superseded by the new critical edition which 
André Pelletier published as vol. 89 of the Sources Chrétiennes in 1962. The present 
volume does not acknowledge this fact (Pelletier’s edition is mentioned only once, 
and remarkably without a page reference, in a list of five proponents for an early date 
of Aristeas: p. 36 n. 25), and thus ignores the best available edition of the Greek text 
altogether. Also, the later claim that the Greek text is “made available here, at long 
last, in an accessible form” (p. xii), notably without an apparatus criticus, is at odds 
not only with other far more affordable books presenting the Greek text and published 
in mass market series like Biblioteca Universale Rizzoli (1995), and Reclam’s Uni- 
versalbibliothek (2008), but more significantly with the free access to Thackeray’s 
edition in all three versions of Swete on www.archive.org and the transcript of that 
into machine readable form on www.attalus.org/greek/aristeas1.html (available since 
Jan 31st, 2017), to say nothing of the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae which presents 
the text of Pelletier’s critical edition. The second statement about most of the avail- 
able translations being “badly out of date” and giving “little attention to its classical 
or Hellenistic literary context” completely ignores recent translations into languages 
other than English, including the work of Clara Kraus-Reggiani (1979), Francesca 
Calabi (1995), Frederic Raurell (2002), the present reviewer (2008) and, more worry- 
ingly, Norbert Meisner’s excellent annotated translation in the series Jüdische Schrif- 
ten aus hellenistisch-römischer Zeit (1973). The third claim— “that most scholarship 
on the Epistle of Aristeas ignores or denies its epistolary qualities” —is rather bold 
as well: While Benjamin G. Wright’s translation and commentary (2015) appeared 
“since the completion of the penultimate draft of this volume” published in 2018 
(p. xii), relevant research in languages other than English—from Werner Schmidt’s 
Untersuchungen zur Fälschung historischer Dokumente bei Pseudo-Aristaios (1986) 
via Giuseppe Veltri’s Eine Tora für den König Talmai (1994) to Luciano Canfora’ s 
Il Viaggio di Aristea (1996)—is simply ignored altogether. 

Such three-fold grandstanding might, of course, be owed to the genre of editorial 
prefaces. So what about the “epistolary qualities” at the core of a book which—in 
supposed opposition to “most scholarship”—-places Aristeas firmly in the realm of 
“Jewish fictional letters”? To justify that the work of Aristeas is an “epistle”, the 
editors declare that the first two words of the transmitted text, Aristeas Philokratei, 
are “in reality the (remnant of the) epistolary address”, while “the other greeting 
formulas (‘many greetings’ and possibly a health petition) have dropped out, if they 
ever existed” (p. 56). In reality, of course, the text never refers to itself as an epistle, 
but as a diegesis (translated here as “narrative”), in paragraphs 1, 8, and at the very 
end in 322. While the editors also have to admit that the “Epistle of Aristeas was not 
referred to as an epistle (epistole) in ancient testimonia” and only began to “receive 
the designation letter” in the 14th century (p. 44), they assume the conventional title 
to be correct and claim that the term diegesis, which does, after all, frame the whole 
work, only refers to “a minuscule part of the text” (p. 35). One cannot help but won- 
der why the editors marginalize the text’s diegesis qualities with such a vengeance. 
Indeed, one is tempted to wonder what the editors would make of a text which begins: 
“Many have undertaken to draw up a diegesis of ... It also seemed good to me to write 
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to you in an orderly sequence, most excellent Theophilus ...”. If Aristeas’ diegesis has 
only “remnants” of an epistolary address, but needs to be read as an epistle, would 
not Luke 1 (which the editors never discuss, incidentally) also have “epistolary qual- 
ities” and invite us to read his diegesis as the “Epistle of Luke”? 

However, if we assume that the volume, despite the claims it repeatedly makes, is 
not to be understood as an up-to-date scholarly contribution to current research, but 
as a sourcebook for US graduate seminars (and for students willing and able to pay 
$ 59.00 for a paperback), the volume works quite well. It provides a concise and help- 
ful introduction into “The Social Reality of Fictional Letters” (not just “from Egypt”, 
as in the book’s title), presents Thackeray’s (albeit outdated) text only “modified in 
some punctuation and paragraph breaks” (p. 55), and a new readable translation with 
substantial notes. A second part presents evidence for the early reception of Aristeas, 
in Philo of Alexandria, Josephus, related Jewish testimonia (Aristeas the Exegete in 
Eusebius, and Demetrius of Phalerus as well as ‘Hecataeus’ of Abdera in Josephus), 
and in early Christian writers (Justinus Martyr, Irenaeus, ‘Aristobulus’ in Clement and 
Eusebius), and Eusebius himself. The 4th century writings by Ps.-Justin (Marcellus 
of Ancyra) Cohortatio ad Graecos, Epiphanius of Salamis (who, however, appears in 
some footnotes) as well as the slightly later Jerome and Augustine are not discussed, 
because they transcend the range envisaged as “early”. A third and final part presents 
the letters in 2 Maccabees, Eupolemus in Eusebius, the additions to Greek Esther, 
3 Maccabees, and some Jewish inscriptions and papyri from Ptolemaic Egypt. An 
appendix lists the Ptolemaic Rulers of Egypt, provides a bibliography and four full 
indexes (Greek words, ancient sources, modern scholars, subjects). The volume pre- 
sents a solid collection of source material in bilingual format, and with useful intro- 
ductions and notes, so in spite of unforgivably using an outdated Greek text, the book, 
when used as a textbook for an exclusively anglophone graduate seminar, will work 
reasonably well, especially when the seminar group is encouraged to debate some of 
its assumptions for what they are: debatable assumptions. 
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Eberhard Bons / Anna MAMBELLI / Daniela SCIALABBA (eds.), Exodos. Storia 
di un vocabolo; Istituto per le scienze religiose - Bologna / Istituto per 
le scienze religiose Giovanni XXIII; Testi, richerche e fonti, nuova serie 
62; Bologna: Il Mulino, 2019; 217 pp.—ISBN 978-88-15-2804-28, 


Can a whole book be written on one Greek word? The present volume amply 
demonstrates that it can. The elegant volume promises to investigate “the different 
uses of the word Exodos, from ancient Greek literature to the Christian literature of 
the first centuries, through a unitary and systematic path. There are three main ques- 
tions that are the leitmotif of reflection: Why the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt is called Exodos? Can the history of that noun in the Greek language litera- 
ture explain this terminology choice? To what extent has this choice influenced the 
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reception of the idea of exodus?” To achieve this, it collects six chapters which fol- 
low prefaces by the editors and by Emilia Prinzivalli, and a substantial introduction 
by Eberhard Bons. 

First, Laura Bignoni analyses the word “exodos” in Classical and Hellenistic Greek 
literature. She studies the origin and development of the term, its use in classical drama, 
historiography and military texts as well as minor meanings and use in “Fachsprachen”. 
In details she then presents its legacy in the translation of the Septuagint with specific 
reference to Sophocles (Oed. Col. 1287-88), Herodotus (Hist. 1,94) and the use for 
processions and rites. Next, Antonella Bellantuono analyses the noun in papyri and 
inscriptions between the 3rd century BC and the 2nd century AD, differentiating 
between a spatial use (“exit” or “act of leaving”), economic use (“exit” of a financial 
sort), a single instance for a legal use, military use (“exit in arms”) and religious use 
(“procession”). Giulia Leonardi then studies the general use of “exodus” in the Sep- 
tuagint, showing that “exodos” can refer to a movement and to a place of exit; she 
also studies translated meanings and the use for “that which lies outside”, and finally 
“exodos” in combination with “eisodos”. An excursus wonders whether there is a 
misreading in LXX Prov 30:12. 

The specific use of the term in the Septuagint as referring to the exodus of the 
people of Israel is then studied by Daniela Scialabba. She collects the occurrences of 
“exodus” as the migration of Israel in the Septuagint, specifically in the Pentateuch 
and in the Psalter, and adds a brief excursus of the translation of the passages quoted 
in the Vulgate. Alternative uses to render the idea of the exodus of Israel in other texts 
of the Septuagint are also studied, including translations with subordinate propositions, 
absolute genitive and with the preposition “en” followed by an infinitive. 

The use in the pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, in Philo of Alexandria and 
in Flavius Josephus are the topic of the contribution by Cristina Buffa, showing that 
“exodos” can be used in the spatial sense, but also metaphorically (“departure from 
this life”), and to the exodus of Israel from Egypt in all three corpora, with Flavius 
Josephus widening the scope to also include “expedition” and “outcome”. 

Finally, Anna Mambelli looks at the use of “exodos” in the New Testament (Lk 9:31; 
2Pt 1:15) and in the ancient Christian literature (Justin, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Methodius of Olympus, Eusebius of Caesarea, Ps.-Gregory of Nyssa, Apophtheg- 
mata Patrum, and P. Lond. I 77), where it mainly refers to “departure from this life”, 
“end of earthly life”, or “death”, or in other texts and contexts to “end,” “outcome,” 
“final destination,” “fate”, while its use for the exodus of Israel from Egypt can be 
seen in Heb 11:22, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Epiphanius of Salamis. 

Two substantial notes—Anna Mambelli on the first attestations of “Exodos” as a 
title of the second book of the Pentateuch, and Laura Bigoni on the survival of the 
term in the languages of Europe, notes on the authors, and two full indexes of sources 
and names conclude the volume. It presents an excellent survey of the topic in his- 
torical, philological and biblical research. By using a lexical, philological and historical 
approach, the volume fills a major gap in the knowledge of a term that has made its 
mark since antiquity, and vividly demonstrates that one can not only write a whole book 
about one Greek word but also produce a book whose results amply reward its readers. 


KAT BRODERSEN 

Universitat Erfurt 

Erfurt, Germany 
kai.brodersen@uni-erfurt.de 
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Dries DE CROM, LXX Song of Songs and Descriptive Translation Studies: 
De Septuaginta Investigationes; Vol. 11; Gôttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2019, 356pp.—ISBN: 978-3-525-57071-5. 


In this first, book-length study of “the translation character of LXX Song of Songs” 
(LXX Song), Dries De Crom (PhD Katholieke Universiteit Leuven) masterfully dis- 
tils and updates his 931-page, 2009 thesis, The LXX text of Canticles: A Descriptive 
Study in Hebrew-Greek Translation (11). He engages with Descriptive Translation 
Studies (DTS) to address “the precise nature of LXX Song’s relationship to katye” 
and in doing so, demonstrates that the DTS framework is “unlike any that exists in 
the field of LXX Studies” for “assessing... the literary and cultural context of Hebrew- 
Greek translation and its relations to textual products” (15, 308). 

The frontmatter includes a table of contents, short preface, and list of abbrevia- 
tions. The body opens with a chapter on texts, theory, and methodology. Chapter two 
provides a substantial, 194-page synoptic comparison of Song of Songs in the LXX, 
MT, and Qumran Hebrew texts. Chapter three advances translational “norms” and the 
study of “congeners” to elucidate the relation of LXX Song to the kaiye phenome- 
non. Chapter four provides a textual-linguistic profile of LXX Song and argues for 
the concept of “literary code”. The last chapter specifies conclusions regarding LXX 
Song as a translation and textual witness as well as the interaction between DTS and 
LXX Studies. The backmatter contains a bibliography, index of authors, and a lexical 
chart from the congeners analysis in chapter three. 

Without the advantage of a Gôttingen critical text, De Crom relies on Robert 
Hanhart’s updated version of Alfred Rahlfs’ Handausgabe, Jay Treat’s 1996 doctoral 
dissertation, Greek fragments (Ra 825, 838, 870, 924, 952), and the most important 
witnesses to the pre-hexaplaric LXX Song (codex Vaticanus, papyrus Ra 952, the 
Vetus Latina, and the Coptic papyrus Ra 998). 

De Crom is in step with LXX scholars who have especially endeavored, since 
the early 2000’s, to promote rigorous methodological reflection and enhance both 
the theoretical framework of Septuagint studies as well as its descriptive tools. Many 
of these scholars have adopted and modified the method and theory of Gideon 
Toury’s seminal, 1995 (updated 2012) work, Descriptive Translation Studies. Fore- 
most is Cameron Boyd-Taylor who with a slew of publications and 2005 doctoral 
dissertation, Reading Between the Lines (published 2011), endorsed concepts such as 
“the target oriented approach to translation... the concept of norms, coupled pairs, 
and interference and interlanguage” (19). Additionally, De Crom draws from other 
scholars and schools outside of DTS—perhaps most notably Theo A.W. van der 
Louw and his work, Transformations in the Septuagint. 

Dominique Barthélemy associated LXX Song with the kaiye phenomenon; how- 
ever, LXX Song has an “apparent lacklustre application of kaiye renderings” (15). 
To address this seeming discrepancy, De Crom combines three elements: (1) a “text- 
centred study of norms”, (2) an exhaustive textual analysis, and (3) the “method 
devised by Peter J. Gentry in his doctoral thesis” (25, 240). First, regarding Norms, 
translational norms are socio-cultural factors that constrain “a translator’s productive 
activity” (239). They relate directly to the kaiye phenomenon because “kaiye is 
essentially a matter of translational behaviour” (pg. 240). DTS focuses on the “inter- 
dependence of function, product and process” (21). This allows one to go “beyond 
mere observables to trends, tendencies, inconsistencies and, ultimately, norms” (25). 
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Norms come in to help “bridge the gap between what translations are expected to 
look like within a specific context, what translators do while translating, and what 
translations actually look like in the end” (239). 

Second, concerning Textual analysis, De Crom’s method of textual study consists 
of three core elements: (a) textual criticism, (b) text linguistics (the text as a linguis- 
tic document, with positive and negative interference, in relation to contemporary 
language use), and (c) relations between source text and translated text. De Crom 
concludes that LXX Song is “a conservative text” and that the “translator... mostly 
aligned himself with the existing models and practices” (305). 

Lastly, using the method developed by Gentry, De Crom compares LXX Song 
with congeners (LXX Psalms, 8HevXIIgr, and LXX Ecclesiastes), i.e. “translated 
units that are supposedly related to kaiye and therefore presumably cognate with 
LXX Song” (255). He concludes that “the link with LXX Psalms was clearly the 
strongest” (and notes a definite connection with LXX Pentateuch) (305). De Crom 
argues for a maximalist approach to katye because it allows “us to validate the impor- 
tance of what Barthélemy discovered in the Minor Prophets Scroll beyond the strict 
application of his kaiye characteristics” (288). He concludes that LXX Song “is 
part of a conservative tradition of Hebrew-Greek translation activity, including both 
revision work and original translations, originating perhaps in the first century BCE” 
(233, 288). For ease of reference, he terms this tradition “«atys-Theodotion”. 

Regarding the texts of Song, there are a few instances where De Crom proposes 
further investigation regarding the LXX text, but overall the data from Rhalfs and Treat 
provide dependable “representation[s] of the translator’s output” and of “Origen’s 
recensional activity on the Greek Song text” (305, 306). The Vorlage “must have 
been very close to MT”, and only in about 11 cases should one propose alternate read- 
ings (307). 

With idiomatic English, De Crom has produced a convincing volume that shows 
skill in philology, translation theory, and cognitive science. His background in Clas- 
sics strengthens his analysis of the text as a linguistic document. The 93 1-page thesis 
behind this monograph is quite frankly an incredible feat demonstrating De Crom to 
be a diligent and meticulous scholar. 

In my view, De Crom should have included James K. Aitken’s 2015 chapter, “The 
Origins of KAI TE”, in Biblical Greek in Context. Also, pages 238-9 contain refer- 
ences to concepts from the volume’s introduction that are not there. I have spoken 
with De Crom, and this error was due to a decision to remove a portion of the manu- 
script before final editing and the subsequent failure to edit pages 238-9 accordingly. 
The extracted portion will soon appear in the Journal of Ancient Judaism. Neverthe- 
less, this mistake does not seem to affect the flow of De Crom’s overall argument nor 
his primary conclusions. 

These qualms in mind, the book is a fantastic piece of Septuagint philological work 
that will benefit Septuagint, Old Testament, and New Testament scholars. Aspiring 
doctoral students and seasoned scholars should take heed of De Crom’s suggestions 
for further research (e.g. the text critical value of the Vetus Latina and Ra 952). De 
Crom’s conclusions regarding LXX Song and kaiye are both supported by, and illu- 
mine the need for rigorous methodological reflection, a strong theoretical framework, 
and quality descriptive tools for Septuagintal studies. This excellent volume makes it 
highly probable that LXX Song was part of “«atye-Theodotion” and unquestionably 
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sets the standard in both application of translation theory to the Septuagint and in 
kaiye research. Any future work on these topics will undoubtedly need to consult 
this work. 


JOEL R. BELL 

Christ Church 

Oxford, UK 
Joel.bell@chch.ox.ac.uk 


Gideon R. KOTZÉ, Wolfgang KRAUS, and Michaël N. VAN DER MEER (eds.), 
XVI Congress of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cog- 
nate Studies; Septuagint and Cognate Studies 71; Atlanta, GA: SBL Press 
2019; xi + 262 pp.—ISBN: 978-1628372700. 


In 2016, the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies 
organized its sixteenth congress, hosted by Stellenbosch University, the Old Testa- 
ment Society of Southern Africa (OTSSA), and the Southern African Society for Near 
Eastern Studies (SASNES). The volume at hand contains the conference’s proceed- 
ings. The IOSCS conference is one of the biggest conferences in the field of Septua- 
gint studies and is held every three years. As such, the publication of its proceedings 
offers a glimpse of the various faces of Septuagint scholarship and of the current state 
of the field. 

A first group of contributions focus on questions related to text history and text 
development. Elena Belenkaja investigates the tradition of Deut 32:43 in Hebrew and 
Greek and its reception in Heb 1:6. She argues that the latter, in its use of üyyekoı 
Qeod, was also influenced by Ode 2:43, rather than by Ps 96(97):7, as is traditionally 
maintained. Gideon Kotzé discusses MT Lam 1:20 against the background of Ancient 
Near Eastern conceptions of death and its rendering in the Septuagint. Wolfgang Kraus, 
in turn, examines the tradition of Ps 39(MT)/40(LXX) and its reception in Heb 10. 
Jonathan Robker focuses on the tradition of 2 Kgs 17 to gain understanding of the 
characteristics of the various traditions (the MT, Codex Vaticanus, and the Antiochene 
text) and their (inter-)relationships. 

A second cluster of papers are those that discuss aspects of the Septuagint’s trans- 
lation process. These papers can deal with translation-technical aspects. Seppo Sip- 
ilä’s studies the Hebrew adverb “1 (traditionally translated as “perhaps”) and its 
renderings and Anssi Voitila, in turn, examines the use of verbs in the future indica- 
tive with an imperative meaning in comparison with non-translated Greek material. 
Other papers deal with the socio-cultural environment of the translation: Michaél 
van der Meer discusses the theme of “seeing God” in the Septuagint against the 
background of the religious and historical context of Hellenistic Egypt. Satoshi Toda 
reconsiders the debate on the original language of the book of Judith and sides with 
those arguing that Judith was, in fact, composed in Greek. 

A third group of contributions that can be taken together address questions related 
to our understanding of the Greek text, whether from a linguistic-semantic viewpoint 
or a structural-narratological viewpoint. Robert Hiebert takes up the discussion of the 
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meaning of the word döpotog, which he argues means “invisble,” rather than “unsight- 
ful,” as has been argued in the past. Pierre Jordaan offers an interpretation of 2 Mac- 
cabees 3:10, in particular the phrase “the widows and the orphans,” through the lens 
of Umberto Eco’s semiotic method. Eugene Coetzer contributes to our understanding 
of characterization in 2 Maccabees by offering a close reading of 3:10 to show how 
the characters of Onias III, Eleazer, and Razis function symbolically in the story as 
representations of Judaism in the Hellenistic period. 

The fourth and final cluster of contributions deal with the reception of the Septua- 
gint in antiquity. Nicholas Allen discusses the authenticity and possible origins of the 
account on John the Baptist in Josephus’ Antiquitates Judaicae 18.5.2. He argues that 
this passage is a later interpolation that may be attributed to Origen. Gunnar Eidsvag, 
in turn, discusses the use and role of the Septaugint in the work of the early Jewish- 
Greek historian Demetrius, taking into account insights from social identity theory 
to understand Demetrius’ purpose more accurately. Leontien Vanderschelden studies 
doublets in Pss 1, 3, and 5 in the catena of the Paris Psalter. 

Among the contributors we find both senior academics as well as early career 
researchers, and four continents are represented (i.e., Asia, Europe, Africa, and North 
America). With four out of fourteen contributions by South-African scholars (i.e., 
Jordaan, Kotzé, Allen, and Coetzer), the volume provides a taste of what South- 
African Septuagint studies has to offer. Insofar as the varied contributions in this 
volume reflect the state of the art of Septuagint scholarship in general, what we see 
is an increasing sophistication in the way in which data is interpreted, combined, and 
used. Owing to the rapid growth of the field, more research has become available, 
resulting in a growing refinement of scholarly arguments. Careful and detailed textual 
work is aptly still one of the foundations of Septuagint studies (e.g., Belenkaja, Kraus, 
Hiebert, van der Meer). At the same time, Septuagint scholarship is also increasingly 
incorporating approaches derived from other disciplines in the humanities beyond 
modern translation studies in order to gain understanding of the meaning and function 
of the Septuagint (e.g., Jordaan: semiotic method; Eidsvag: social identity theory). A 
variety of contributions were carefully edited and brought together into a volume that 
will be of interest to scholars and students of the Septuagint. 


MARIEKE DHONT 

British Academy Postdoctoral Fellow 
University of Cambridge 
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Peter John GENTRY (ed.), Septuaginta. Vetus Testamentum Graecum Auctori- 
tate Academiae Scientiarum Gottingensis editum, Band X1,2: Ecclesiastes; 
Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2019; Pp. IX + 249.—ISBN 978- 
3-525-53427-4. 


Mit der im Folgenden zu rezensierenden Edition legt Peter John Gentry, Donald 
L. Williams Professor of Old Testament Interpretation am Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary in Louisville, KY nach mehr als 20 Jahren Arbeit einen weiteren 
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—man darf vorab sagen: durchgängig gelungenen—Band der Gôttinger Septuaginta- 
Ausgabe vor. Der Aufbau der Edition folgt dem bewährten Schema, das die meisten 
Bände der Göttinger Ausgabe auszeichnet: 

Nach einem kurzen (abweichend von der deutschsprachigen Einführung auf Englisch 
formulierten) Vorwort folgen zunächst (S. 3) die Listen der Textzeugen, beginnend 
mit den Majuskelhandschriften (AB C S V sowie die sehr fragmentarische Hs. Turin, 
Bibl. Naz. C.V.25, d.i. Ra.-Sigl. 3010), gefolgt von den für die Edition verwendeten 
75 Minuskeln (S. 4ff.), von denen der verschollene Codex Eugenii II (Ra.-Sigl. 298) 
nach einer älteren Edition kollationiert wurde. Es folgt (S. 9) eine Liste von 17 nicht 
kollationierten und demzufolge nicht in die Edition eingegangenen Eccl.-Manu- 
skripten. Die hierbei vorgebrachte Begründung „da sie keinen wichtigen Text erwar- 
ten ließen“ (S. 9) ist in der editorischen Praxis absolut nachvollziehbar. Gleichwohl 
wären einige methodische oder sachliche Hinweise zur Begründung des Ausschlusses 
dieser Zeugen wünschenswert gewesen, um die Nachvollziehbarkeit der Entscheidung 
zu sichern. Es folgt die Liste der Papyri und Fragmente (S. 10), abschließend werden 
weitere 4 Hss. als Abschriften bzw. Abkömmlinge anderer Minuskeln notiert. 

In der folgenden Übersicht über die alten Übersetzungen (S. 11-39) stellt Gentry 
jeweils zu Beginn einer Version eine kurze Liste der wichtigsten Forschungsarbeiten 
voran, bevor er die Einzelzeugen beschreibt, um abschließend den Textcharakter der 
jeweiligen Übersetzung zu skizzieren. Dabei vermitteln die Ausführungen ein gutes 
Gesamtbild der Textgeschichte. 

Die altlateinische Bezeugung scheint mit den beiden Glossenhandschriften La” °° 
und den wenigen in La! überlieferten Versen zunächst recht schmal, das Zeugnis des 
Hieronymus problematisch, da er insgesamt drei Mal den Ecclesiastes bearbeitet hat, 
wobei der Lemma-Text des Eccl.-Kommentar, der von den drei Bearbeitungen am 
ehesten als Vetus Latina Text angesehen werden darf, von Gentry als Mischtext cha- 
rakterisiert wird (S. 13). Jedoch findet sich das Zeugnis dieser Version gestützt von 
insgesamt 32 lateinischen Autoren, die sich auf S. 14-23 aufgelistet finden, wobei 
Ambrosius und Cassiodor als die häufigsten Zeugen textgeschichtlich näher betrach- 
tet werden. Die Charakterisierung der altlateinischen Version des Eccl. als Ganzes 
bezeichnet Gentry als „Herausforderung“ (S. 23), und man kann sich trotz des gebo- 
tenen Beispiels (S. 24) nicht des Eindrucks erwehren, dass der Herausgeber eine text- 
geschichtliche Festlegung umgehen möchte. 

Es folgen kurze, aber hinreichend informative Ausführungen zur syrohexaplari- 
schen und zur christlich-palästinisch-aramäischen Übersetzung (S. 24-27). Bei letzte- 
rer ist hervorzuheben, dass Gentry in der vorliegenden Edition statt des in früheren 
Ausgaben der Göttinger Septuaginta verwendeten Siglums „Syp“ die Abkürzung 
„CPA“ (für „christlich-palästinisches Aramäisch“) benutzt. Trotz des geringen und 
daher schwer einzuschätzenden Textbestandes wird CPA als Tochterübersetzung der 
LXX angesehen. 

Die koptischen Übersetzungen (S. 27-30) wurden für die Edition durch J.A. Tim- 
bie kollationiert; Eingang in die Edition fanden aber nur Varianten, die einer griechi- 
schen Lesart zugeordnet werden konnten (S. 28). Dabei gehen die unterschiedlichen 
sahidischen Zeugen auf je eigene Übersetzungen zurück, von der Sa! (Rom, BAV, 
Borgia copto. 109) oft die frühe ägyptische Textform unterstützt. Auch die drei faju- 
mischen Zeugen gehen offenbar auf je eigene Übersetzungen zurück; hier stehen 
Fa! ? dem ägyptischen Text näher als die freiere Übersetzung von FA’. 
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Die sog. kleineren Versionen wurden für die Eccl.-Edition von Spezialisten aus 
älteren Bibeleditionen oder einer kleineren Auswahl an Hss. kollationiert (Athiopisch 
[S. 30f.]: J. Dochhorn; Altgeorgisch [S. 21-33]: N. Dundua; Armenisch: C. Cox 
[S. 34-37]; Arabisch: K.M. Heide [S. 37f.]). Aufgewertet wird in diesem Zusam- 
menhang die altgeorgische Uberlieferung, die zahlreiche Varianten mit den ältesten 
Zeugen der ägyptischen Gruppe (s.u.) teilt und als deren Abkömmling zu gelten hat. 
Da die Übersetzung offenbar recht wörtlich ist, gibt sie die Eigenheiten der gr. Vor- 
lage gut wieder, wenngleich einige Harmonisierungen zu Paralleltexten nicht über- 
sehen werden dürfen. Die Darstellung der Textcharakteristik der armenischen Über- 
setzung, die in zwei Rezensionen vorliegt, stammt von C. Cox, der die ältere Arm I 
in die Nähe des Catenentext verortet, zugleich aber auch hervorhebt, dass diese 
Übersetzung nicht wörtlich und insgesamt textkritisch wenig nützlich ist, auch wenn 
einige alte Lesarten bewahrt wurden. Arm II stellt eine Überarbeitung von Arm I dar 
und ist vor allem zur Bewertung derer Übersetzungstechnik hilfreich. Die altkirchens- 
lavische Version (S. 38f.) wird mit Verweis auf Untersuchungen von L. Osinkina in 
aller Kürze besprochen, aufgrund ihres mutmaßlich späten Ursprunges aber nicht in 
die Edition aufgenommen. 

Es folgt ein Kapitel zur indirekten, d.h. patristischen griechischen Überlieferung, 
in denen Gentry zunächst die griech. Eccl.- Kommentare (jeweils durch Angabe der 
maßgeblichen Edition und Charakterisierung der textkritischen Signifikanz) abhan- 
delt (S. 40-45), bevor er ein Verzeichnis der in der Ausgabe zitierten Kirchenväter- 
siglen und die zugehörige Edition anfügt (S. 45-48). Eine Übersicht wichtiger Druck- 
ausgaben des griechischen Ecclesiastes (S. 48-50) von der Aldina bis zur Ausgabe 
Rahlfs mit Hinweisen zu deren Textgestalt rundet das Großkapitel „A. Die Text- 
zeugen“ ab. 

Ausführlich widmet sich Gentry der Darstellung der Textgeschichte (S. 51-88). 
Man erfährt, dass die hexaplarische Rezension (O-Gruppe) hinsichtlich der Wieder- 
gabe des hexaplarischen Textes nicht immer einheitlich ist. Hieronymus ist klar mit 
dieser Gruppe verwandt; die Syrohexapla dagegen überliefert zwar einen hexapla- 
rischen Text und bewahrt die kritischen Zeichen des Origenes am besten, ist aber 
nur ein entfernter Verwandter der Gruppe. Dem Urteil des Herausgebers nach kommt 
diese Gruppe unter Berücksichtigung der hexaplarischen Eigenarten der ältesten 
erreichbaren Textform sehr nahe (S. 51-53). Dagegen verbessert der ägyptische 
Text, zu dem auch die Majuskeln B und S gehören, den ältesten griechischen Text 
sorgfältig in grammatischer und sprachlicher Hinsicht, und nimmt Anpassungen an 
M vor (S. 54-57). In diesem Zusammenhang erwägt Gentry, ob diese Textform nicht 
der hesychianischen Rezension im Sinne der trifaria varietatis des Hieronymus ent- 
sprechen könnte. Der A-Text scheint ein Ableger dieser Rezension zu sein (S. 57f.). 
Die lukianische Rezension (S. 58-63) wird ausdrücklich als Werk des Lukian von 
Antiochia bezeichnet. Die handschriftlichen Zeugen der Textform entsprechen im 
Wesentlichen jenen einer lukianischen Untergruppe des Sirach-Buches. In ihrer Cha- 
rakteristik ist diese Textform nach Gentry in Eccl. von O abhängig, nimmt aber zahl- 
reiche grammatische und stilistische Verbesserungen vor, wobei die Substitution 
von Wörtern und morphologische Änderungen bei den Verben ein typisches Merkmal 
bilden. Die Zuweisung dieser Textform nach Antiochia ist aufgrund patristischer 
Zeugnisse sicher; die in diesem Zusammenhang von Gentry aufgezeigten Kriterien 
zur Bewertung der Kirchenväterzitate sind in sich schlüssig und in der Methodologie 
Joseph Zieglers verwurzelt. 
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Der sog. Catenentext (S. 63-65) bildet die quantitativ umfangreichste Gruppe mit 
insgesamt drei Teilgruppen. Hier unterlässt Gentry eine Charakterisierung, ebenso 
wie bei der kleinen Gruppe d (S. 66); Gruppe k (S. 66) ist ein weiterer Abkömmling 
der ägyptischen Gruppe. Es folgen die Übersichten über die Codices mixti (S. 66f.) 
und über fragmentarische Zeugen ohne feststellbare Gruppenzugehörigkeit (S. 68). 
Ausführlich wendet sich Gentry sodann den jüngeren griechischen Übersetzern zu 
(S. 68-80), von denen umfangreiches Material zu Eccl. überliefert ist, welche par- 
allel zur der Edition neu gesammelt wurde. Sympathischerweise würdigt Gentry in 
diesem Zusammenhang auch die Arbeit von Doktoranden und Kollegen in diesem 
Forschungsbereich. Das Material selbst wird in drei Unterkapitel vorgestellt und cha- 
rakterisiert (S. 70-76): Randnoten in den griechischen Bibelhandschriften, patristi- 
sche Quellen und Randnotizen der Syrohexapla. Hervorgehoben wird u.a., dass die 
hexaplarischen Angaben des Hieronymus unabhängig von der gr. Handschriftentra- 
dition sind; die Syrohexapla vereint Materialien ganz unterschiedlicher Quellen. 
Der Textcharakter der jüngeren Übersetzungen entspricht im Wesentlichen der bei 
ihnen jeweils zu erwartenden Übersetzungstendenz (S. 78f.). Da der älteste erreich- 
bare Text nach Gentry zur katye-Textgruppe gehört, verwundert es nicht, dass von 
Symmachus die meisten (380) und von Theodotion die wenigsten (130) Lesarten 
erhalten sind. Der forschungsgeschichtlichen These, die ursprüngliche griechische 
Eccl.-Übersetzung stamme von Aquila, erteilt Gentry eine Absage. Über die LXX 
hinaus sind die jüngeren Übersetzer aber auch besonders wichtig für den hebr. Text, 
hebt Gentry hervor. 

Dieser hebr. Tradition wendet sich die Einleitung im folgenden Kapitel zu (S. 81- 
86). Nacheinander behandelt die Einleitung den Masoretischen Text (M), die Hand- 
schriften vom Toten Meer, die Peshitta, die Fragmente der Kairoer Geniza und abschlie- 
Bend die lateinische Vulgataübersetzung des Eccl., welche von Hieronymus direkt 
aus dem Hebräischen übersetzt wurde und so mit kleineren Abweichungen den proto- 
masoretischen Text spiegelt (S. 85f.). Dabei ist die seitens des LXX-Übersetzers 
verwendete hebr. Vorlage beinahe identisch mit dem heutigen Masoretischen-Text. 
Unklar bleibt die Position des Herausgebers, wenn er einerseits formuliert, dass die 
Peshitta nur sporadisch und unsystematisch von der LXX beeinflusst sei, andererseits 
ausführt „Klare Fälle von Abhängigkeit würden die Peshitta zu einem frühen Zeugen 
für die Textgeschichte des griechischen Ecclesiastes machen“ (S. 84). Die Fragmente 
der Kairoer Geniza, die Gentry für die Edition neu analysiert hat, enthalten eine von 
der LXX-Texttradition unabhängige, wenngleich von der Septuaginta beeinflusste spät- 
griechische Übersetzung in hebr. Buchstaben, die den Ansatz der katye-Rezension 
weiterentwickelt (S. 84f.). Gentry schließt das Kapitel zur hebr. Tradition mit ein- 
gängigen Hinweisen zur Übersetzungstechnik des extrem formal aus dem Hebräischen 
ins Griechische übertragenen Eccl.-Text, der in vielen Belangen die Vorgaben der grie- 
chischen Grammatik und Stilistik bricht. „Daher gehört der griechische Übersetzer von 
Ecclesiastes“, so Gentry, „klar zu den Ubersetzern der katys-Tradition.“ (S. 88). 

Als nächstes begründet Gentry die „Herstellung des ältesten erreichbaren Eccl.- 
Textes“ (S. 89-91). Dabei folgt er den schon von A. Rahlfs gut begründeten Prinzipien 
der Editionsreihe; konsequenterweise handelt es sich um eine eklektische Edition. 
Gentry reflektiert hier aber auch kurz die hermeneutischen Ansätze der LXX-Über- 
setzung, die man einmal mit Blick auf Bedeutung des Textes für den Übersetzer, aber 
auch mit Blick auf die Rezeption in unterschiedlichen Kontexten der Überlieferungs- 
geschichte betrachten kann. Dabei hebt Gentry hervor, dass der Übersetzer von Eccl. 
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ein extremes Interesse an der formalen Entsprechung von Ausgangs- und Zieltext 
hatte, was späteren Kopisten offensichtlich Probleme bereitete, und zu innergriechi- 
schen „Verfälschungen“ (S. 91) führte. Die Kenntnis dieser Tatsache hebt Gentry 
neben den allgemeinen Prinzipien der Textkritik als Vorbedingung für die Rekonst- 
ruktion des ältesten erreichbaren Textes hervor. Nebenbei erfährt der Leser auch, dass 
zumindest für das Buch Ecclesiastes grammatische und orthographische Fehler zunächst 
—die Kollationen begannen 1929—nicht systematisch erfasst wurden (S. 90). 

Es folgt eine kurze Beschreibung der „Anlage der Textedition“ (S. 92f.), die sich 
von anderen jüngeren Ausgaben dieser Reihe nicht unterscheidet. Gleichwohl werden 
neue Nutzer der Reihe die klare Darstellung der Anlagenprinzipien (mit Text, Kopf- 
zeile der laufenden Bezeugung, Apparat I und II) zu schätzen lernen. Von besonde- 
rer Wichtigkeit für die Verwendung der Edition ist im Rahmen der Textanlage der 
Abschnitt zu „Kolometrie und Stichometrie der Ausgabe“ (S. 96f.), da Gentry hier 
von der Einteilung Rahlfs abweicht. Sie folgt nun jener von Codex Alexandrinus, in 
der Gentry eine alte Tradition zu entdecken glaubt (S. 97). Dies mag der Rezensent 
nicht in Abrede stellen, jedoch ist das seitens Gentry ebd. vorgebrachte Argument der 
Übereinstimmung der Kolometrie von A mit der Akzentuierung von M in Eccl. 8,17 
durchaus ambivalent, da es sich zumindest theoretisch auch um eine sekundäre, an M 
angelehnte Anpassung handeln könnte (vice versa: warum sollten Schreiber eine M 
entsprechende Kolometrie umstellen?). Gentrys Lösung ist freilich ausgesprochen 
geschickt: Die Edition behält die Zeileneinteilung von Rahlfs; Zeilen von A, die nach 
dieser Hs. zur vorherigen Zeile gehören, erscheinen eingerückt. Ausnahmen von die- 
ser Regel werden auf S. 97 aufgelistet. Dies ermöglicht es dem Leser zu verfolgen, 
wie der Text zur Zeit des Codex Alexandrinus aufgefasst wurde. 

Es folgt ein Abschnitt „Grammatica et Orthographica“ (S. 98-115), in denen Gentry 
zunächst in zwei Übersichten fehlerhafte Initialen der Hs. Athos, Iviron 555 (Ra.- 
Sigl. 336) sowie Fehler, welche sich typischerweise durch Verwendung von Majus- 
keln ergeben (z.B. II — T), verzeichnet. Es folgen Lesartentibersichten (S. 98ff.) zu 
typischen orthographischen und grammatischen Phänomenen (und damit zu Lesarten 
und deren Zeugen, die der Regularisierung unterliegen). Als Referenzpunkt für diese 
Lesarten dient durchgehend und fast ausschließlich die Grammatik von H.J. Thackeray 
(A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek according to the Septuagint, Cambridge 
1909), zuweilen ergänzt durch einen Querverweis auf die Ijob-Edition der Göttinger 
LXX-Ausgaben. Die Einleitung wird abgerundet durch ein Verzeichnis der „Zeichen 
und Abkürzungen“ (S. 116-123), welches abschließend eine kurze aber hinreichende 
Liste an ausgewählte Sekundärliteratur umfasst. 

Die Edition selbst umfasst 122 Seiten. Über die Anlage wurde oben schon das 
Nötige gesagt. Vor dem Hintergrund der Editionen von Ziegler darf hervorgehoben 
werden, dass die griechischen Varianten im Apparat II akzentuiert sind, was der Lese- 
freundlichkeit sehr zugute kommt. Als Desiderat ist dagegen zu vermerken, dass der 
edierte Text ausweislich Aussagen des Autors an anderer Stelle (https://williamaross. 
com/2019/08/12/Ixx-scholar-interview-dr-peter-j-gentry-discusses-his-new-critical- 
edition/ [Abruf: 29.8.2019) an rund 70 Stellen von der bis dato maBgeblichen Hand- 
ausgabe von Rahlfs—Hanhart (Stuttgart 2006) abweicht. Hier ware eine Auflistung 
der Stellen zu begrüßen gewesen. Dies gilt insbesondere mit Blick auf leicht zu über- 
sehende, aber z.B. für die Übertragung in eine moderne Sprache wichtige Details wie 
die Änderung der Zeichensetzung in Eccl. 1,9a, wodurch das bei Ra-Ha als Indefinit- 
pronomen verstandene ti zum Fragepronomen wird. 
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Andere Stellen sind leicht auszumachen. So rekonstruiert Gentry in Eccl. 1,17b 
Tapapopas statt napaßoAag (Ra-Ha). Er folgt hierin einer Konjektur von Robert 
Gordis (Ecclesiastes 1:17. Its Text and Interpretation, in: JBL 56 [1937], 323-330), 
die er in einer Interlinearglosse des Zeugen 788 und Anmerkungen zweier weiterer 
Mss. bestätigt sieht. Gentry hat sich zusammen mit John D. Meade bereits 2012 zu 
dieser Variante geäußert (Evaluating Evaluations: the Commentary of BHQ and the 
Problem of ni>?in in Ecclesiastes 1:17, in: G. Bonney and R. Vincent [edd.], Sophia- 
Paideia: Sapienza e Educazione (Sir 1,27). FS Don Mario Cimosa, Rom 2012, 197- 
212). Die komplexe Argumentation kann an dieser Stelle nicht wiedergegeben wer- 
den. Die äußere Bezeugung in Eccl. 1,17b zwingt aber im Falle einer Rekonstruktion 
von rapa.popüg zur Annahme, dass die Textkorruption zu einem ausgesprochen 
frühen Zeitpunkt der Textgeschichte geschehen sein muss, da kein griechischer 
LXX-Zeuge diese Variante bietet (sondern mehrheitlich rapaßoAäg bzw. die Vari- 
ante napaßoAnv) und die drei erwähnten Zeugen diese Lesart allesamt Theodotion 
zuweisen. 

Eine weitere Änderung betrifft das Kolon 2,15f Rahlfs (81611 üppov &x mEpio- 
oebnarog AaAst). Gentry bewertet den Teilsatz, dessen Position zugegebenerweise 
problematisch ist (einige Zeugen stellen ihn hinter V. 15g Rahlfs/ 15f Gentry), 
als sekundär und weist ihn seinem Apparat zu. Als Grund signalisiert der Appa- 
rat das Fehlen dieses Teilsatzes in M. Zudem vermutet Gentry hier eine Korruption 
(möglicherweise durch eine Glosse) „ex Matth 12,34 (par Luc 6,45)“ (S. 145 app.). 
Unméglich ist dies keineswegs; jedoch stellt sich die Frage, warum es nicht in größeren 
Teilen der Überlieferung zu an M anpassenden Omissionen gekommen ist, und ob 
die Annahme einer abweichenden hebr. Vorlage des Übersetzers mit Blick auf die 
LXX/OG nicht die überlieferungsgeschichtlich einfachere Erklärung darstellt. Auch 
scheint der Wortlaut von Mt 12,34 zu divergierend zum betreffenden Kolon, um die 
Vorlage einer entsprechenden, eingedrungen Glosse darzustellen—was die These 
einer eingedrungenen Anmerkung freilich nicht widerlegt. 

Dankbar wird der Textkritiker wahrnehmen, dass Textrekonstruktionen des Ra-Ha, 
die gegen die griechische Überlieferung auf Basis versioneller Bezeugung erfolgten, 
ersetzt wurden (vgl. diverse Stellen in Eccl. 2,3 oder où [nun 6 qı] in 2,21). Diffe- 
renzen wie áv (Ra-Ha, Eccl. 2,22d, ohne verzeichnete Varianten) und ðv (Gentry, 
V. 22e) belegen zur Genüge den Sinn einer editio maior, ist &&v doch hier nur von 
C B-68 298 357 gegen rell. bezeugt. 

Alles in allem wird man mit Blick auf die in der Einleitung dargelegten Editions- 
grundsätze die Rekonstruktionen auch strittiger Varianten stets nachvollziehen kön- 
nen, selbst wenn man sie nicht teilt. Eine textkritische Kurzkommentierung seitens 
des Herausgebers des hier rezensierten Bandes, wie sie für den Pentateuch durch John 
William Wevers vorliegt, wäre jedoch sicherlich ein zusätzlicher Gewinn für die Nut- 
zer der Edition (insb. an komplexen Stellen wie Eccl. 2,16c [ai fuépor/tais hpé- 
pars], wo sich Gentry gegen die Lesart der ägyptischen Gruppe entscheidet und der 
hexaplarischen Rezension zu folgen scheint). 

Die Ausstattung des Bandes orientiert sich am hohen Niveau der Reihe und den 
gewohnten Qualitätsansprüchen des Verlages Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. Das Druck- 
bild darf als ganz vorzüglich bewertet werden. Die Verteilung von Text und Appa- 
raten auf den einzelnen Seiten ist angenehm übersichtlich und wohl angelegt; die 
Schrift ist im Leittext und im Apparat in einer angenehmen Schriftgröße gehalten. Die 
syrischen Apparateinträge fallen zwar durch eine gegenüber den anderen Einträgen 
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vergleichsweise fette Strichstärke typographisch auf, lassen sich aufgrund dessen 
aber zugleich recht angenehm rezipieren. Als stôrend darf lediglich angemerkt wer- 
den, dass das Beiblatt „Erklärung der Zeichen und Abkürzungen“ anders als z.B. in 
der Ausgabe von 11 Paralipomenon der gleichen Reihe auf normal dünnem Papier 
und auf nicht farbigen Karton beigelegt wird. Das „Verschwinden“ des Beiblattes 
zwischen den Seiten der Edition oder ein Einreißen desselben bei regelmäßigem 
Gebrauch ist so vorprogrammiert und bei einer Edition, die fiir den jahrelangen 
Gebrauch konzipiert ist, nicht nachzuvollziehen. 

Letzteres kann dem Herausgeber freilich nicht zum Vorwurf gemacht werden. 
Gentry bietet mit dieser Ausgabe eine wirklich gut zu rezipierende und tiberaus trans- 
parent gearbeitete Edition des Ecclesiastes, fiir die man ihm nur danken kann. Es steht 
außer Zweifel, dass sie wie die anderen Göttinger Septuaginta-Bände für lange Zeit 
die textgeschichtlichen Analysen und die exegetische Arbeit an diesem Werk prägen 
wird. Man darf sich auf die in dieser Reihe avisierte Edition der Proverbia durch Peter 
Gentry freuen. 


MARCUS SIGISMUND 

Institut fiir Septuaginta und biblische Textforschung 
Kirchliche Hochschule Wuppertal / Bethel, Germany 
Wuppertal, Germany 

sigismund@isbtf.de 


Benjamin M. AUSTIN, Plant Metaphors in the Old Greek of Isaiah; Septua- 
gint and Cognate Studies 69; Atlanta, GA: SBL Press; xiv + 407 pp.— 
ISBN 978-1-62837-209-0. 


This tightly argued work explores the “independence” (6) of the LXX Isaiah 
translator via scrutiny of his management of the plant metaphors he discovered in his 
presumed Hebrew text. 

Across four chapters, the author first introduces the reader to metaphor study and 
to the methodology he will deploy in consideration of metaphors in the text he has 
chosen. He then applies his methodology systematically to all metaphors involving 
“Parts of Plants” (chapter two) and “Kinds of Plants” (chapter three) that he locates 
in the text of Isaiah. Finally, he situates his findings with respect both to manage- 
ment of metaphor in the literature of Second Temple Judaism and to the modern 
history of LXX Isaiah studies. 

Austin’s first chapter (“Introduction and Methodology’) establishes that scant 
research has been undertaken on metaphors in the Septuagint, and that the body of 
literature tends to focus on anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms. Addition- 
ally, similes in the LXX have gained some attention, as have metaphors noticed in 
the course of investigation of certain passages. However, none of this approaches a 
systematic investigation of metaphors in the Greek Old Testament. 

Joseph Ziegler’s Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta des Buches Isaias (ATA 12.3; 
Miinster: Aschendorff, 1934) and Arie van der Kooij’s “The Interpretation of Meta- 
phorical Language: A Characteristic of LXX—Isaiah” (Pp. 179-185 in Florentino 
Garcia Martinez and Gerard P. Luttikhuizen (eds.), Jerusalem, Alexandria, Rome: 
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Studies in Ancient Cultural Interaction in Honour of A. Hillhorst, JSJSup 82, Leiden: 
Brill, 2000) arguably constitute an exception to the lacunae Austin is mapping. How- 
ever, in citing these works, the author indicates both that they are not wholly adequate 
to the task he sets out to achieve and that they will be primary conversation partners 
as he remedies this deficiency. At the same time, he introduces his preferred descriptor 
of the LXX-Isaiah translator: “independent”/“independence” (6, passim). Although 
Austin has not declared this objective, it is possible that a principal contribution of 
his work lies in its quite granular profiling of the translator’s “independent” ways 
and means with his Hebrew Vorlage, an outcome that is to be welcomed by scholars 
of the Greek Isaiah. 

The author’s literature review is followed by a substantive description of historical 
engagement with metaphor, with particular emphasis allowed to modern discussion 
of “the conceptual view of metaphor” (16) and “cognitive metaphor theory” (19). 
Austin takes care not to imply that the LXX translator consciously applied to his 
project a theory of metaphor. Yet, in one of the more interesting contributions of the 
volume, its author is at pains to establish that the translator’s work is often consonant 
with (a) “what Greek philosophers were saying about rhetoric and metaphor”, (b) “the 
place of rhetoric in learning to read and write” within the context of Hellenistic edu- 
cation, (c) issues that had claimed the attention of roughly contemporary Alexandrian 
scholars, and (d) the output of Jewish scholars who were doing work that was similar 
to their non-Jewish Alexandrian counterparts (22). 

So does Austin sketch the profile of a highly educated translator who reflects the 
educational and indeed scholarly milieu of his Hellenistic world and who would in 
the ordinary course of life been exposed to the intellectual norms of his environment. 
Citing the work of James Aitken (28), Austin argues that anyone “who was compe- 
tent enough to compose a Greek text (either original or a translation) would have had 
rigorous training in reading and writing and would have had some exposure to clas- 
sical ideas of rhetoric in general, including some discussion of tropes” (33). 

Furthermore, a substantial trajectory of historical research places many contem- 
porary Jews in responsible positions within the intellectual context of Alexandria. 
At the risk of over-simplifying Austin’s argument at this stage of his work, it seems 
fair to summarize that historical data conspire with the product that is LXX Isaiah 
to establish the plausibility of viewing the translator as a participant in this cultural 
milieu. An extended quotation anchors the argument under review: 

“These studies show that there is good reason to assume that the LXX Isaiah trans- 
lator (and many of the other LXX translators) received a solid Hellenistic education. 
They also appear to show that he was even able to apply some of the techniques used 
by the Alexandrian ypauuatixoi, such as analogy, etymology, and adagium, in order 
to understand his Hebrew text and to express its meaning more clearly, and that he 
can draw upon features of classical literature and his own rhetorical training to improve 
the style of his translation” (47). 

If these are the bona fides of the translator from the side of Hellenism, Austin 
wishes to extend his plausible reconstruction to include the translator’s Jewish creden- 
tials. Given what can be known of “Jewish scribal culture” (48) of the period and of 
similar treatments of metaphor in Early Judaism, Austin finds it possible to affirm that 
“the LXX Isaiah translator belonged to the Jewish religious elite and had the author- 
ity to interpret the meaning of the text as he translated it (52).” Indeed, a constant in 
Austin’s treatment of plant metaphors will be reference to the Targum’s management 
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of the same images, often with indication of important similarities alongside the 
evident disparities in approach. 

The book’s chapter ends with a suitably self-aware declaration of method. Austin’s 
chosen assumptions include a definition of metaphor as “speaking of one thing 
in terms which are seen to be suggestive of another” (Aristotle, Soskice; 66); the 
observation that similes act quite similarly to metaphors, though “tenor” and “vehi- 
cle” are mediated by an additional element, often a comparative marker (66); and, 
importantly, the methodological determination that differences between MT and LXX 
Isaiah will be investigated first in terms of translational activity before positing a Vor- 
lage distinct to MT (69). 

Following these substantive preliminaries, chapters two and three scrutinize Isaiah 
plant metaphors one by one, classified according to each metaphor’s “vehicle”. In 
each case, an attempt is made to explain the frequent variations from a strictly literal 
—another contested term in translation studies—rendering. The explanation is then 
followed by a glance at or in some cases an extended treatment of the corresponding 
Targumic rendering. Similarities and differences between the LXX and Targumic 
management of the Hebrew metaphor are noted and in some cases afforded extensive 
treatment. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, this cross-versional aspect of Austin’s work is among 
its most valuable contributions, highlighting as it often does interpretative affinities 
between the Greek and Aramaic presentations of Isaiah. The value lies not least in 
surfacing aspects in which these quite different renderings frequently display similar 
approaches to metaphor embedded in what would have been for the respective trans- 
lators a sacred text that are easily dismissed in the light of the very different results. 
Austin is duly attentive to the differences inherent in a translation that is assumed 
to have existed partially or entirely alone (LXX) vis-a-vis the meturgeman’s work, 
which is understood to have been accompanied in significant manner by the Hebrew 
text. 

As noted above, Austin gathers the principal observations harvested from this 
metaphor-by-metaphor survey into a final chapter (4, “Conclusions”). He comments 
upon “metaphor translation strategies”, location of LXX-Isaiah management of plant 
metaphors in the translation’s Jewish context with special attention to difference and 
similarities with Targum Jonathan, and the degree to which LXX Isaiah reflects 
“Greek ideas about metaphors” (319). Although I shall not comment further upon 
observations that are anticipated above, these substantive and summarizing comments 
strike this reviewer as judicious and well anchored in concrete examples. 

What may one make of such a volume, preceded as it is by a narrowly focused 
and arguably unpromising title? 

First, Plant Metaphors in the Old Greek of Isaiah delivers more than it promises. 
Benjamin Austin has in fact usefully advanced our understanding of the “translation 
technique”—I find him using the contested phrase only rarely and usually in connec- 
tion with other scholars’ work (1, 4, 7, 17)—by locating the Isaiah translator more 
plausibly than before in the intellectual world of Hellenism without downplaying the 
degree to which he serves simultaneously as an exemplar of Second-Temple Jewish 
interpretation. Austin has achieved this in part by resisting the urge to systematize the 
translator and his craft based on minute samples and/or by overweighting particular 
examples to the disadvantage of wider non-patterns. Indeed, Austin anticipates almost 
from the outset that “we should not be surprised to see a varied and versatile treat- 
ment of metaphors in LXX Isaiah” (11). 
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In this sense, Austin’s recurring description of the translator’s “independence” is 
apt. He is independent, the author’s research seems to insist, from other LXX trans- 
lation patterns, from rhetorical patterns variously taught and practiced within the 
Hellenistic milieu, and from the imposition of inflexible descriptions of his ways that 
represents a perennial temptation for modern Septuagint scholars. This is manifestly 
not an insistence that he is uninfluenced by the first two of these factors, as Austin 
has demonstrated. 

Second, I find that the rather workmanlike structure of Austin’s second and third 
chapters enhances the persuasiveness of his conclusions while at the same time pro- 
viding a virtual catalogue of plant metaphors in the book of Isaiah and their treatment 
in the Greek Isaiah and Targum Jonathan. Clearly, not all of judgements on what the 
translator was doing with any particular text are beyond dispute. Yet Austin’s expla- 
nations are judiciously developed and clearly presented. 

Third, I would at points have preferred a greater definition of terms. For example, 
Austin speaks frequently of a translator’s practice of “focusing” or “adjusting” a 
metaphor. Generally, context is sufficient to clarify his intention, but up-front defini- 
tion might have confronted his reader with greater clarity. 

Fourth, Austin’s focus on plant metaphors—taken in balance—largely confirms the 
broader and therefore less systematic engagements with metaphor found in the work 
of Ziegler and van der Kooij, largely by bringing to the conversation the felicitous 
weight of precision. 

Finally, we find in Austin’s description an Isaiah translator who is what one might 
call a responsible intellectual as he migrates what for him was sacred literature 
—a complex body of it, to be sure—from one linguistic and cultural matrix to another. 
Where he “adjusts” a metaphor, he does so with discernible fidelity to his Hebrew 
source while displaying a propensity to modify metaphors so that they make sense 
in the literary/linguistic and cultural/natural contexts of his readers. This is hardly 
to clothe the Isaiah translator entirely in colors with which modern scholars have not 
previously dressed him. Yet Austin has made the profile of the translator as both 
capable and responsible appreciably more plausible on historical and textual grounds 
that are not easily dismissed. 

Students of metaphor in the Hebrew Bible and its versions will be fortunate to have 
this volume within reach. Scholars of the Greek Isaiah will be impoverished in its 
absence. 


DAVID ALLEN BAER 

Seminario Biblico de Colombia 
Medellin, Colombia 
dbaer@unisbc.edu.co 


Franco MONTANARI (ed.), History of Ancient Greek Scholarship. From the 
Beginnings to the End of the Byzantine Age; Leiden: Brill, 2020. viii + 
709 pp.—ISBN: 978-90-04-42740-2. 


The book is based upon four chapters of the Brill’s Companion to Ancient Greek 
Scholarship (2 vols., Brill 2015). It provides a history of Ancient Greek Scholarship, 
an update to previous learned discussions, like those of J.E. Sandys (History of 
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Classical Scholarship, 3 vols., Cambridge 1903-08), R. Pfeiffer (History of Classical 
Scholarship. From the Beginnings to the End of the Hellenistic Age, Oxford 1968), 
L.D. Reynolds and N.G. Wilson (Scribes and Scholars. A Guide to the Transmission 
of Greek and Latin Literature, 3rd edn., Oxford 1991), N.G. Wilson (Scholars of 
Byzantium, London / Baltimore 1983), or E. Dickey (Ancient Greek Scholarship, 
New York 2007). 

After the “Introduction” by Franco Montanari (pp.1-8), the book proceeds with 
the first chapter by Anna Novokhatko (“The Origins and Growth of Scholarship in 
Pre-Hellenistic Greece”, pp. 9-131). It is the chapter phenomenally least connected to 
Septuagint studies. What should be paid attention are the useful surveys of Platonic 
and Aristotelean literary and linguistic ideas, which are presented in a chapter organ- 
ized upon thematic circles. The vigilant Septuagint scholar is thus offered a discussion 
of the philosophical preconditions on which the early phase of Greek literary criticism 
flourished and from which much of the later Greek criticism was influenced. 

From the second chapter onwards (Fausto Montana, “Hellenistic Scholarship”, 
pp. 132-259), the book starts getting even more relevant to a Septuagint scholar. The 
period coincides with the early compilation of the Septuagint text itself and with 
the explosion in Greek lexicography, commentaries, critical editions, and studies on 
grammar. The chapter is useful in deconstructing misconceptions of the past that saw 
the Hellenistic age as an era of decadence: on the contrary, we see that professional 
Greek scholarship rose during the Hellenistic era (not in the so-called “classical” of 
5-4 century Athens) and in the greater area of the Greek-speaking world (Alex- 
andria, Pergamon), not in Greece proper. The history of classical scholarship during 
that period largely coincides with the history of the Alexandrian Museum, a fact that 
becomes apparent in Montana’s account. One should also pay attention to Montana’s 
remarks (p. 158 ff.) which place the initial compiling of the Septuagint in the context 
of a wider Ptolemaic policy of translating, interpreting and thus integrating foreign 
cultures within the framework of the Ptolemaic empire. Those fruitful pages of Fausto 
Montana raise awareness as to the extent to which the initial compilation of the 
Septuagint was informed by the methods of literary criticism first cultivated in the 
Alexandrian Museum (text critical analysis, interpretation before translation), a fact 
that arises also in Montana’s discussion of the Letter of Aristeas (159-61). The vigi- 
lant Septuagint scholar should also pay attention to the issue of grammatical analysis 
according to ävouaaia and ävakoyia, which finds a sporadic discussion throughout 
the chapter, but becomes more prominent in the late Hellenistic period (esp. pp. 245- 
59). 

The issue of dvopaAia and dvadoyia should also be paid attention in the third 
chapter (Stephanos Matthaios, “Greek Scholarship in the Imperial Era and Late 
Antiquity”, pp. 260-372), where we see that the advent of the Roman legions in the 
Greek-speaking world brought anything but stagnation to Greek grammatical studies. 
A Septuagint scholar should pay attention to the unabated continuum of Greek schol- 
arship from the Hellenistic down to the imperial Roman and late Roman eras, the 
culmination of grammatical thinking under Stoic influence and to the corresponding 
continuity of the concepts of dva@paAia and dvoAoyia, as represented in the work of 
Apollonius Dyscolus (pp. 333-337), Herodian (pp. 337-340) and Orus (pp. 344-345). 
The concepts are important, since those contrasting forms of lingual analysis influenced 
much of late antique and medieval grammatical analysis of Scriptures (see my obser- 
vations on the presence of both forms of analysis in the medieval Psalm Epimerisms, 
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in JSCS 53, 2020, pp. 124-128, with reference to Roman-era Greek grammarians as 
sources for this work). Extremely rewarding are also the analyses on the evolution 
in Greek lexicography (pp. 351-353), the rise of Atticist lexicography (pp. 353-372) 
and the analysis of the connections between three landmark dictionaries in the his- 
tory of Greek lexicography, namely those of Pamphilus (a lost dictionary), Hesychius 
and ‘St. Cyril’ (pp. 364-365): especially the two last ones played a key role to the 
preservation and transmission of Septuagint glosses in medieval Greek lexicography 
(see discussion later on). 

The last chapter (Filippomaria Pontani, “Scholarship in the Byzantine Empire, 
529-1453”, pp. 373-529) provides an account of the quite neglected medieval phase 
of Greek scholarship. Pontani’s account is not devoid of some inaccuracies. For 
instance, he exaggerates the significance of 529 AD (pp. 373-74), when Justinian 
closed the last vestiges of a decadent Neoplatonic school which had interpolated Plo- 
tinian thought with theurgy and magic (on that, see C. Zintzen, “Die Wertung von 
Mystik und Magie in der neuplatonischen Philosophie”, Rheinisches Museum 108, 
1965, pp. 71-100). He cites the (by and large) totally untrustworthy Malalas as a trust- 
worthy source concerning the persecution of Greek pagans (p. 374). He reports that 
Athens experienced a “fall to the Slavs in 579 AD”: the incident should rather be 
described as a raid and not as a fall like the disastrous Herulian sack of 267 AD. He 
also dismisses the validity of Cassiodorus’ praise of schools in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean under Justinian (p. 377). Nevertheless, it is the same Cassiodorus who also 
comments on the deplorable level of Latin among the monks of his monastery (the 
Vivarium): it is indicative of the collapse of linguistic competence in the West, that his 
monks ask him (a 93 year-old man) to write a rudimentary work on simple Latin spell- 
ing for them (the work known today as the De Orthographia: on the extent of the 
illiteracy of his monks, see the Latin text of Cassiodorus in H. Keil, in Grammatici 
Latini, vol. 7, Leipzig 1880, p. 143, lines 1-6). A Western eruditus (once a higher 
official of Theoderic’s Gothic kingdom in Italy and a man who knew the Eastern 
Empire) living under such conditions would have every reason to praise the schooling 
system of Justinian’s empire. 

On pp. 508-529 Pontani shows an inexplicable predilection towards Greek schol- 
ars of the 14" and 15" centuries who espoused the theology of Thomas Aquinas and 
converted into Catholicism (e.g. Demetrios Cydones, Bessarion) or who became 
pagans (Georgios Gemistos Plethon), over Greek scholars (the “Hovyaotat, the huge 
majority of Greek scholars of the time) who rejected Thomism and stayed firm to 
their traditional theology. Pontani’s discussion creates the false impression that Hesy- 
chasts were some enemies of Hellenic culture and letters, and that is simply because 
they rejected the particular handling of Aristotelean logic and metaphysics that forms 
the basis of Thomism (for Pontani, Thomism equals classicism: see the misguiding title 
“Between Hesychasm and Classicism” in p. 508, where ‘classicism’ clearly stands for 
Thomism). Again, Pontani fails to recognize that Hesychasts had a problem with the 
scholastic resurrection of pagan Greek metaphysics and not with pagan Greek literary 
culture per se. The Platonic-style dialogue Aıadoyog Avaipetikés of Demetrius 
Chrysoloräs (preserved in cod. Vatic.gr. 1109, ff. 78-135; cod. Laurent. plut. 12,5; 
Parisin.gr. 1284 and Nanianus 305), a pinnacle of late Hesychastic writing, where 
Hesychast scholars Demetrius Chrysoloräs and Neilus Cabäsilas gently reject the 
arguments of the dialogi personae Thomas Aquinas and Demetrius Cydones, demon- 
strates that Pontani’s treatment in those pages is terribly one-sided. 
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Nevertheless, the account in the rest of Pontani’s contribution is reliable. In his 
chapter, there is a parade of all major figures and works of medieval Greek scholar- 
ship and lexicography: among them, Cyril’s lexicon (p.390), Charax and George 
Choeroboscus (pp. 392-94), Theognostus (p.395), the Synagoge (pp. 399-400), Photius 
(pp. 406-412), the Erymologica (pp. 412-13, 417, 447), the Greek Anthology (p. 423), 
the Suda (pp. 429-30), Eustathius of Thessalonica (pp. 460-66), Maximus Planudes 
(pp. 483-90), Palaeologan scholarship (490-98). A Septuagint scholar would also 
greatly benefit from Pontani’s reference to the “EGanpepov of Anastasius of Sinai 
(7 cent.), an exegesis to the Genesis (p.382), to the Psalm Epimerisms of Georgius 
Choeroboscus (p.394); there are also references to the discussion of Septuagint issues 
in Photius’ Amphilochia (pp. 411-12), in John Mauropous (p. 434) and John Tzetzes 
(p. 457). 

The book does not refer to the medieval Greek glossaries of the Old Testament. 
This is quite understandable given the ruinous state of research on the issue: those 
glossaries (A&&eıg Tv Baotrerov, Aébeic tov Paludv, AéEetc tod ‘Aiopatos 
Aopatov, Aébeis tod Tap, Aébeis tov ITapouudv, AéEetg tov “Qda@v, AsSetc 
tov iB’ IIpopnt@v a.o.), many of them contained in the same manuscripts as the 
so-called ‘Cyril’s lexicon’, remain unpublished (see A. B. Drachmann, Die Uber- 
lieferung des Cyrillglossars, Copenhagen 1936, 54-58). Only one glossary forms an 
exception to that rule: the late antique A&&eıg ths (Oxtatevyou, which was published 
by J. Benediktsson, Classica et Mediaevalia, vol.1 (1938), pp. 243-280. The lack of 
comprehensive editions of those glossaries creates problems, since those glossaries 
played a role to the expansion of certain Greek lexica, including “Cyril’s lexicon” 
and the lexicon of Hesychius, with Old Testament glosses (see discussion later on). 
Nevertheless, this omission does not mean that the present volume is not useful to a 
Septuagint scholar. 

A Septuagint scholar should bear in mind that the Septuagint received the due 
attention of medieval Greek lexica. The focal point of attention should be the so- 
called ‘Cyril’s lexicon’ (later 5th or early 6th century AD), whose contribution was 
particularly important for the transmission of Old Testament glosses into the medi- 
eval Greek lexica. ‘Cyril’s lexicon’ was enriched early (well before 800 AD) with 
OT glosses descended from the OT texts themselves, but also from glossaries to the 
Old Testament, which circulated in the same mss. with it (see previous paragraph). 
This enrichment took place in all recensions of the lexicon, the A, the v and the g 
(on those OT interpolations in ‘Cyril’s lexicon’, see Benediktsson, Classica et Mediae- 
valia, vol.1, pp. 252-256). Those interpolations in ‘Cyril’s lexicon’ played a most 
significant role to the distribution of Old Testament entries to all medieval lexica of 
Greek. 

Such an example of further distribution of Septuagint glosses is provided by the 
present (severely interpolated) form of Hesychius’ lexicon, as this is preserved in its 
only manuscript, codex Marcianus gr. 622: this form received all Old Testament 
entries from an (already interpolated by Old Testament glossaries) manuscript of the 
A-recension of ‘Cyril’s lexicon’ (see previous paragraph). Therefore, Hesychius had 
not included OT glosses in the initial form of his lexicon; the lexicon received OT 
glosses at a somewhat later stage of its development, but this happened indirectly 
through a manuscript of the A-recension of Cyril’s lexicon (Drachmann, Uberliefe- 
rung des Cyrillglossars, 32; Benediktsson, Classica et Mediaevalia 1, 252-253; Latte, 
Hesychii Alexandrini Lexicon, vol.1, p. XLV; LI, stemma; Dickey, Ancient Greek 
Scholarship, New York 2007, p. 89). 
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Meanwhile, a manuscript of Cyril’s g-recension became in the late 8" century the 
basis for the compilation of the lexicon Synagoge (2) and of its expansions £”, £”, 
2”, XP; since nearly the 70-80% of the entries of the Synagoge are descended 
from Cyril (the rest being descended from Atticist works irrelevant to the OT), all 
OT entries of the Synagoge could be regarded as stemming from a manuscript of 
the interpolated g-recension of Cyril’s lexicon which was utilised in the Synagoge 
(on the connection, see I.C. Cunningham, Synagoge, Berlin/New York 2003, 43-44). 
In the early 9" century, two expanded Synagoge versions (Z”, X”) were used as a 
basis for the Lexicon of Photius (R. Reitzenstein, Der Anfang des Lexikons des Pho- 
tios, Leipzig/Berlin 1907, pp. XXXII-XLVII; Cunningham, Synagoge, 21); therefore, 
much (if not all) OT material in Photius’ lexicon could be considered as descended 
from Cyril’s g-recension through Synagogue versions £”, £”. The same holds true 
for the Etymologicum Genuinum (mid 9" century), which utilised a today lost lexico- 
graphical derivative from Synagoge versions Ł”” and XP (Cunningham, Synagoge, 
p. 22); it should also be borne in mind that a minor source for the Etymologicum 
Genuinum (especially in cases of Psalmic glosses) were Choeroboscus’ Psalm Epimer- 
isms (see catalogue of cases in J. Schneider, Les traités orthographiques grecs antiques 
et byzantines, Turnhout/Paris 1999, pp. 263-64). 

An expanded version of the Synagoge (=) was utilized in the later 10" cent. as the 
basis of the Suda lexicon (G. Wentzel, “Beiträge zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Lexikographen”, Sitzungsberichte der königlich preussischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin, Berlin 1895, 477-487; A. Adler, Suidae Lexicon, vol.1, Leipzig 
1928, p. XVII; ead., “Suidas”, RE 2° Reihe, 4 A.1, 1931, cols. 686-692; Cunnigham, 
Synagoge, 20). Although the bulk of OT material which came to the Suda was descended 
from the Synagoge X” (=essentially an expanded g recension of Cyril’s lexicon), the 
Suda used at times further sources for the treatment of some OT words: e.g. Theo- 
doretus’ Psalms commentary, minor Psalm glossaries, Psalm glosses and explanations 
of Hebrew words found in the unpublished Lexicon Ambrosianum but descended from 
OT glossaries in Cyril’s mss., or other unidentifiable (probably lost) commentaries 
to the Bible (Adler, Suidae Lexicon, vol.1, Leipzig 1928, p. XXII; Adler, “Suidas”, 
RE 2° Reihe, 4 A.1, 1931, cols. 694; 696; 711-712). In any case, Adler’s marginal 
marks besides each Suda entry is the first safe step for any attempt at determining the 
descent of an OT entry in the Suda. 

The so-called “Lexicon of Zonaras” also contains OT entries. These were transmit- 
ted mainly from the Suda, the principal source for section A-I, and from a manuscript 
of Cyril’s g-recension (Adler, “Suidas”, RE 2° Reihe, 4 A.1, 1931, col. 714; K. Alpers, 
“Zonarae Lexicon”, RE 10.A, 1972, 740-41; 745-46). Minor sources of OT entries 
for “Zonaras’ Lexicon” could have also been the still unpublished Lexicon Ambro- 
sianum (Adler, “Suidas”, col. 714; Alpers, “Zonarae Lexicon”, 746), Theodoretus’ 
commentary to the Psalms or a today unidentifiable Onomasticum Sacrum (Alpers, 
“Zonarae Lexicon”, 757). The OT material embedded in “Zonaras” could have been 
later transmitted to works influenced by it, like the Lexicon Vindobonense, the codex 
p of Cyril’s lexicon (interpolated by Zonaras), the lexicon of Gennadios Scholarios or 
the lexica of Phavorinus Camers (on those works influenced by Zonaras, see Alpers, 
“Zonarae Lexicon”, 757-762. Phavorinus Camers receives material also from other 
sources containing OT material, like the Suda, Hesychius and the Etymologica: on 
his sources, see Alpers, Das attizistische Lexicon des Oros, Berlin/ New York 1981, 
pp. 43-44; A. Guida, ‘Il dictionarium di Favorino e il Lexicon Vindobonense’, Pro- 
metheus 8, 1982, p. 273 with n.23). 
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The above considerations, far from being an exhaustive treatment of the presence 
of the OT in Byzantine lexica, could possibly demonstrate the big service that the 
book may provide to a modern Septuagint scholar, and especially one working on the 
history of Biblical and Septuagint €€nynotc. Through this book, a Septuagint scholar 
would have the opportunity to chronologically locate and organise into his mind all 
this stream of late antique and medieval grammatical work, which, after all, showed 
an interest in Septuagint Greek vocabulary. One has only to bear in mind works, like 
‘Cyril’s lexicon’, the extant interpolated Hesychius, the Synagoge, Photius, the Suda, 
the Etymologica, the ‘Zonaras’ lexicon, or the Psalm Epimerisms: those works include 
a depository of particularly old material of explanations to Septuagint words, which 
cannot be so easily dismissed (it was, in fact, not dismissed by much of early modern 
Septuagint lexicography, which received material from medieval Greek lexica: see 
my observations in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 96.2, 2020, p. 7 with 
n. 54, building upon the earlier researches of Klaus Alpers). One might also be instructed 
to the philosophical preconditions, the trends in Greek literary criticism, the argumen- 
tative strategies and the underlying grammatical thinking which inform some of the 
still unpublished medieval Greek commentaries to the Septuagint (and one might bear 
in mind here not only the Psalm Epimerisms, but also the OT commentaries referred 
to in this book and others still latent in Septuagint manuscripts). Furthermore, the 
book provides a first bibliography from which a Septuagint scholar could begin fur- 
ther specialized study on each individual work. Therefore, the book could be the first 
port of call for every scholar wishing to investigate the huge journey of the Septuagint 
word from the Septuagint text itself or the Roman-era Hexapla down to the commen- 
taries and lexica of the Byzantine age. 
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Jonathan HONG, Der urspriingliche Septuaginta-Psalter und seine Rezensionen. 
Eine Untersuchung anhand der Septuaginta-Psalmen 2; 8; 33; 49 und 
103; Beiträge zur Wissenschaft vom Alten und Neuen Testament 224; 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2019; 356 pp—ISBN 978-3-17-036436-3. 


This monograph is the slightly modified version of the author’s doctoral dissertation 
supervised by Prof. Dr. Siegfried Kreuzer and submitted to the Kirchliche Hoch- 
schule Wuppertal/Bethel (Germany) in 2017. Its goal is to develop new criteria for 
the reconstruction of the oldest putative Greek Psalm text and its early text history 
on the basis of selected Psalms (p. 12), namely, Psalms 2, 8, 33, 49 and 103 (LXX 
numbering). 

For more than eight decades, the critical edition of the Septuagint Psalter published 
by Alfred Rahlfs in the Göttingen Septuagint series in 1931 was a very important 
landmark in Psalter exegesis, especially when questions concerning the Greek Psal- 
ter text and its relationship to the Masoretic Text were at issue. Nevertheless, since 
1931, the research landscape has changed insofar as new Greek Psalm manuscripts 
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have been published which Rahlfs could not use for his critical edition, e.g. P. Bod- 
mer XXIV. Furthermore, the discovery of Hebrew Psalm fragments in the Jewish 
Desert has led to a new situation in textual criticism and the textual history of the 
Psalms since the Masoretic Psalter is now no longer the only ancient Hebrew text 
to be compared with the Septuagint Psalter. 

The specific significance of this monograph lies in the fact that it challenges Rahlfs’ 
text-critical principles and, in a limited number of cases, seeks to reconstruct a Psalter 
text that diverges from that of Rahlfs’ critical edition. In the wake of his supervisor’s 
theory of the history of the LXX text, Hong argues that the so-called Antiochene text 
(together with other manuscripts) of the LXX contains textual variants which are 
preferable to the Psalter text reconstructed by Rahlfs. Rahlfs’ preference for Codex B 
and a Greek Psalter text that is close to the future MT should give way to another 
one that detects Hebraizing tendencies in textual traditions prior to Codex B (23). 
What is not clear from the introduction, however, is which criteria are decisive when 
it comes to evaluating textual variants that differ from Rahlfs’ text of the Greek Psal- 
ter: Hebraizing text variants that go back to an early phase of adapting the biblical 
text to the protomasoretic text, and/or “free” translations traditionally attributed to the 
Lucianic recension? 

Be that as it may, in the main part of his dissertation, Hong analyzes five Psalms 
whose textual variants he meticulously examines, taking into account not only the 
Greek variants but also the evidence of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The undeniable value 
of these careful investigations lies in the fact that Hong tries to explain the rationale 
of a wide range of variants, even if they can by no means be considered original or if 
they seem to be erroneous. In the context of a review, it is impossible to summarise 
the numerous observations made by the author. However, some categories can be 
easily gleaned from his investigations. 

(1) Concerning the presence or absence of kat, Hong affirms that, in Ps:4b, the 
Hebrew Vorlage must have read a waw before "198. Likewise, the LXX introduces 
the second line of the verse with kat (p. 77). Furthermore, in Ps 8:6b, the original 
LXX text must have read a Hebrew Vorlage where the waw was lacking (p. 115). 
Here, as elsewhere, the author uses the German term “Kopula” when speaking of a 
sentence-connecting conjunction. This usage is similar to the critical apparatus of the 
BHS, but can easily be misleading, since “copula” usually refers to forms of “to be” 
or similar verbs that link the subject of a clause to a subject complement. 

(2) Here and there, Hong opts for different word forms that correspond either to 
Attic or to koiné morphology: énaive0noetat (according to Antiochene manuscripts) 
in Ps 34(33):3a rather than the future form with sigma &raıvschnoertan (133); npo- 
o€éA0ete in Ps 34(33):6 instead of npoo&Adorte (Codex B and A, p. 137). Moreover, 
the author pleads for some slight modifications based on Antiochene readings, e.g., 
the insertion of the article eig tov tónov in Ps 104(103):8 (268) and tod üpréoat in 
Ps 104(103):21 (p. 293), as well as the variant sic tac pávõpaç adtov rather than év 
rois navöpaıg adtov (Ps 104[103]:22; p. 295). 

(3) The LXX Psalter has some rather insignificant pluses with regard to the MT. 
Thus, in Ps 2:10b, the word navtéc has no equivalent in the extant Hebrew Psalter 
texts, except in a medieval manuscript that the author does not even quote. Never- 
theless, Hong claims that the Greek word nüvtes depends upon a Hebrew Vorlage, 
though a “secondary” one in the transmission of the Hebrew biblical text (87). Nev- 
ertheless, in this case, Hong agrees with Rahlfs insofar as the latter does not omit 
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the word. The scenario is different in Ps 34(33):10 where Hong pleads for inserting 
näüvteg (ndvres où äyıoı adTOD), a plus supported even by Codex B and Codex A 
but omitted by Rahlfs who follows a textual tradition similar to the MT (145). 

(4) In other cases, Hong proposes minor corrections to Rahlfs’ Psalter text. Thus, 
he claims that, in Ps 2:9b, the plural form oKebn deserves precedence over the sin- 
gular oxevdoc because the plural is already attested in the New Testament, namely in 
Rev 2:27, “a very old witness” according to Hong (86). However, this argument is 
weakened by the fact that the book of Revelation does not quote the LXX Psalter text 
literally but paraphrases it, in this case by introducing the article and an adjective: ç 
TO oKebn Tà KEpaLKG instead of &g oKEdos Kepapéwc. If Codex A reads the plural 
okevr as well, this can be explained by a certain fluctuation due to the ambiguity of 
the Hebrew noun *?5 whose consonants can be understood as a singular or a plural. 
This ambiguity might have left its traces even in the ancient translations —In Ps 8:5, 
Hong makes a strong case for tic instead of ti, although the latter is already attested 
in Heb 2:6 (113). The question arises as to whether this explicit quotation of the 
Psalm text has less importance than the mere allusion in Rev 2:27?—Following Anti- 
ochene manuscripts, Hong opts for a plural in the case of Ps 50(49):19 also (tò otópa 
cov ENAEOVAOEV Kaklag Kai À YAM@oo Cov TEpléeMAEKEV doAldrntas) —In Ps 34(33):5b, 
Hong prefers xk nac@v tov OAlweov (Codex A and Antiochene manuscripts) to é« 
TAGOV TOV rapoıkı@v (thus Rahlfs, depending on Codex B), because the latter is con- 
sidered a secondary adaptation to the usual meaning of the verb 14, “to stay as a for- 
eigner”, at the cost of clarity to the Greek text (137). However, the opposite hypothesis 
cannot be ruled out. In fact, as emerges from other Psalter passages, the homonymous 
Hebrew root 914 and cognate words are usually rendered with Greek words of the stem 
rapoık- (e.g. Ps 31[30]:14; 55[54]:16; 119[118]:54). Why could this translation not 
reflect the diaspora situation of Jewish communities and, consequently, the milieu 
of the original Greek translation of the Psalter? However, the variant ¿k mao@v tv 
O@Xiwewv would then represent a later correction of the existing translations with 
the aim of emphasizing the distress from which the Psalmist wishes to be saved.—In 
Ps 34(33):13b, the LXX exhibits a rare stylistic feature in the Psalter, a hyperbaton: 
ayan@v fuépas ideiv dyadas, attested by Codex A and Antiochene manuscripts. This 
kind of rhetorical device, held by Hong as a “crude barbarity” (150, note 528), occurs 
at least once more in the LXX Psalter, in Ps 37(36):16: brép ziodtov Guaptorav 
nodby. Therefore, there is no need to correct the LXX text åyanðv fuépac idstv ayadas 
following 1 Pet 3:10 (ô yap 8éA@v Conv éyarüv Kai ideiv uépas dyads). In fact, 
this quotation is not suitable as an argument because the clause quoted also betrays a 
sort of concern for style. It is constructed according to the pattern a—b—b’—a’, the 
two accusatives corresponding to a and a’ and the infinitives to b and b’. Why not 
follow in this case also the axiom of Paul de Lagarde who claimed that Greek variants 
diverging from the later MT should be considered older than those adapted to the 
Hebrew text (see also 15)?—In Ps 34(33):19a, Hong once more corrects Rahlfs’ 
critical edition, namely, the phrase toig ovvretpiunevoig thv Kapdiay to TOIG GUVTE- 
TPUHÉVOLS tÑ Kapöig, a variant attested e.g. in Codex U. The chief argument for such 
a correction is the parallelism, the second half of the verse reading the dative tobc 
tamEwovs TH rvebuarı. However, the question arises as to whether this decision is 
based on text-critical criteria. As for the accusative tiv kapôiav, a closer look at the 
syntax of the Greek text would reveal that the accusative does not lack a raison d’étre, 
especially if it is preceded by a perfect passive participle (see also BDF § 159,3). 
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In conclusion, Hong pleads for a quite important number of corrections to Rahlfs’ 
critical Psalter text. To substantiate his claims, he offers a wealth of observations 
concerning textual criticism and textual history which further debate has to take into 
consideration. This applies also for Hong’s considerations on history of research 
prior to 1900 (namely Paul de Lagarde, Friedrich Baethgen). The critical remarks and 
objections made above are not intended to diminish the author’s merits. Whether, 
as the author assumes, the Psalter was subjected to a Hebraizing revision, a sort of 
“semi-kaige revision” (335), and whether this activity has left traces in the manu- 
scripts, will have to be proven by further discussion. Nevertheless, with regard to the 
text-critical conclusions in the narrower sense, it would have been useful, from the 
very beginning, to have provided a series of clear-cut criteria on which the reconstruc- 
tion of an original text of the LXX Psalter should be based. Is it sufficient that a 
variant is attested in the Antiochene manuscripts? What about the text-critical impor- 
tance of NT quotations of the Greek Psalter? Which criteria are decisive? In this 
context, syntactical and rhetorical considerations are not to be dismissed, nor should 
the Hexaplaric evidence be neglected. Especially for Psalm 34(33), the Hexaplaric 
text is available in the Codex Ambrosianus O 39 sup. published by Giovanni Mercati 
in 1958. Finally, Hong’s reflections would have profited from a systemaic consulta- 
tion of Dominique Barthelemy’s Critique textuelle de l’Ancien Testament, vol. 4: 
Psaumes (Fribourg/Gôttingen: Academic Press/Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2005), 
especially for the textual evidence quoted by the author. 
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Cécile DOGNIEZ / Philippe LE MoIGnE (eds.), Les Douze Prophètes dans la 
LXX : Protocoles et procédures dans la traduction grecque: stylistique, 
poétique et histoire; Vetus Testamentum Supplementum 180; Leiden: 
Brill 2019; xix + 344 pp.—ISBN 978-90-04-40575-2. 


This conference volume contains 19 paper in English and French. The Avant- 
propos gives their summaries, which can be consulted at https://brill.com/view/book/ 
edcoll/9789004407657/front-6.xml. In this review, I will select one or two papers 
from each of the four sections. 

Stylistique et poétique: J. K. Aitken, “The Style of the Nahal Hever Scroll of the 
Minor Prophets;” J. Dines, “Design or Accident? Rhetorical Touches in the XII with 
Special Reference to the Book of Amos;” N. Grütter, “« On ne peut pas tout avoir ». 
Un rapport fictif du traducteur des Douze;” Ph. Le Moigne, “« Et par la main des 
prophètes j’ai fait l’objet de comparaisons » (Os 12, 10) : pour une lecture littéraire 
des comparaisons dans la LXX d’Osée;” T. Muraoka, “How Did Our Translator of 
the Greek Minor Prophets Cope with Multiple Synonyms?” 

I quickly turned to Nesina Grütter’s paper, expecting to find a translational assess- 
ment of the XII. But alas, the title is misleading. The paper centers around what 
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looks like a translational problem (the minus of bap) in Nahum 2:8b, and offers four 
fictitious dialogues between the “translator” and a “Masorete,” who discuss explana- 
tions of the differences between the Greek and Hebrew texts, each time from a dif- 
ferent perspective. It is an interesting thought experiment, designed to widen our hori- 
zon, alert us to circular reasonings, make us aware of the presuppositions we bring 
to the task, and explore unsuspected possibilities. The paper concludes with meth- 
odological reflections that systematize the questions but refrain from evaluative 
comments. 

Histoire textuelle: F. Albrecht, “The Septuagint Minor Prophets: Greek Tradi- 
tion and Textual Variation;” A. Rofé, “Divergent Secondary Readings in the LXX 
of the Twelve and Their Significance for the History of the Israelite Religion and 
Literature;” A. Schenker, “Horizon judéen dans le texte massorétique, universel 
dans la Bible grecque ancienne : Amos 9,12 dans la Bible hébraïque et dans la 
Septante;” E. Tov, “The Textual Value of the Septuagint Version of the Minor 
Prophets.” 

Schenker argues that the MT of Amos 9:12 (a17R NNW NN 129" Jya) cannot be 
original, mainly because the phrase “to proclaim s/o’s name over s/o” does not sit 
well with Edom, Israel’s archenemy, and also because the very literal translation style 
dictates that a different syntax must reflect a different Vorlage (07% MINY WIT 1929). 
G’s universal outlook was “nationalized” by a Hebrew editor-copyist. Interestingly, 
Kreuzer discusses the same text, citing recent papers on Amos 9:12 that Schenker 
does not mention, and hinting at a more sophisticated solution than Schenker offers. 

Interprétation: G. M. Eidsvag, “Theological Exegesis in OG-Malachi;” J. Joosten, 
“Juda et Israél dans la Septante d’Osée;” O. Munnich, “Traduction et traditions inter- 
prétatives : le cas de Malachie grec;” M. Richelle, “Ideological Biases in the Greek 
Minor Prophets: a Reassessment Based on the Books of Amos and Zechariah; ” 
M. Theocharous, “Angelology in the Septuagint of the Twelve Prophets: the Case 
of Hosea 12:4-5.” 

Matthieu Richelle takes issue with scholars (notably Dines, Glenny, Eidsvag) 
who claim that the wording of the translation reveals the translator’s bias against the 
Seleucids and/or the Tobiads, and his support of the Hasmoneans. He capably shows 
on which premises this conviction rests, and scrutinizes key texts that have been 
adduced in support of this thesis. While allowing that those scholars explore fascinat- 
ing possibilities, R. finds they overlook translational problems inherent in the text, 
and do not engage with alternative, often simpler explanations (Occam’s razor). He 
concludes with well-considered methodological conclusions. The author is to be com- 
mended for his sober reasoning and refreshing common sense, and his paper is a must- 
read for any researcher of the LXX. 

Réception: G. Dorival, “Les psaumes attribués à Aggée et Zacharie;” M. Gorea, 
“Remarques sur l’iconographie d’Habacuc façonnée par l’exégèse et la liturgie;” 
S. Kreuzer, “Stages of the Greek Text of Dodekapropheton Witnessed by the Quo- 
tations in the New Testament; ” S. Morlet, “Le texte des Douze Prophètes dans le 
Dialogue de Timothée et Aquila : remarques sur quelques variantes; ” A. Salvesen, 
“Symmachus in Hosea and Amos.” 

Salvesen first sketches the complications that occur while retrieving readings 
from Symmachus from Latin/Syriac sources or from corrupted Greek manuscripts. 
She then presents examples of readings, which illustrate some tendencies in Sym- 
machus’ work (use of idiomatic Greek, incl. technical terms, avoiding LXX calques 
etc.). 
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The contributions contained in this volume are generally of a high quality, and 
the volume will be indispensable to researchers of the Greek Minor Prophets (MP). 
What could have enhanced its value is a postscript outlining how the contributions 
relate to the state of the question regarding the Greek MP. Aitken’s excellent paper, 
e.g., fills us in about the educational and social background of the revisers. Also, 
authors who did not really interact with each other’s papers read at the international 
colloquium on the Greek Minor Prophets held in 2017, such as Schenker and Kreu- 
zer (on Amos 9:12), and Eidsvag, Griitter and Richelle (on methodological issues), 
could have been brought in secondary interaction with each other. After all, that’s 
what Foreword had promised (“Les contributions... s’interrogent,” ix). An opportu- 
nity to make up for it will be the Wuppertal conference (July 2021) on Die Septua- 
ginta—Prophetische Worte, Textwelten und Versionen and its ensuing conference 
volume. I look forward to it. 

The volume concludes with indices of Bible passages, ancient authors and mod- 
ern authors. 


THEO VAN DER LOUW 
Emmeloord, Netherlands 
theo_vanderlouw@sil.org 


John D. MEADE: A Critical Edition of the Hexaplaric Fragments of Job 22- 
42; Origen’s Hexapla. A Critical Edition of the Extant Fragments; Leuven: 
Peeters, 2020, xviii + 453 pp.—ISBN: 978-90-429-3731-4. 


John D. Meade deserves great credit for presenting us with the long-awaited first 
volume of the “New Field”, a series prepared under the aegis of the “Hexapla Pro- 
ject” (https://hexapla.org). The present book is the revised dissertation by Meade, who 
began teaching at Phoenix Seminary in Arizona (USA) in 2012, where he is currently 
an Associate Professor of Old Testament. 

The “New Field” is intended to gradually replace the “Old Field”. Until now, 
Frederick Field’s work, published in 1875, is the biggest collection of Hexaplaric 
fragments, and has been the standard for almost one and a half centuries.! Field 
compiled his work building on many predecessors.” The “New Field” follows the 
tradition: it compiles the existing material and supplements it with newly discovered 
material. In the present volume (covering Job 22-42), the existing material includes 
the Hexaplaric apparatus of the Gottingen edition by Joseph Ziegler (1982), Ziegler’s 
“Beiträge zum griechischen Iob” (1985), and the works of Ursula and Dieter Hage- 
dorn, especially their four-volume opus magnum on the Catena tradition of Job, 
“Die alteren griechischen Katenen zum Buch Hiob” as well as their “Nachlese zu 
den Fragmenten der jüngeren griechischen Übersetzer des Buches Hiob” (1991). 


' F, Field: Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt sive veterum interpretum Graecorum in 
totum Vetus Testamentum fragmenta vols. 1-2, Oxford 1875. For the Hexaplaric fragments 
of Job see vol. 2, pp. 1-82. 

2 Cf. T.M. Law: A History of Research on Origen’s Hexapla. From Masius to the Hexapla 
Project, in: BIOSCS 40 (2007), 30-48. 

3 J. Ziegler: Iob (Vetus Testamentum Graecum auctoritate Academiae Scientiarum Got- 
tingensis editum XI,4), Göttingen 1982; J. Ziegler: Beiträge zum griechischen Iob (AAWG. 
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The newly discovered material by Meade includes the important Catena manuscript 
Ra 788 (cf. on this already J.D. Meade: The Significance of Ra 788 for a Critical 
Edition of the Hexaplaric Fragments of Job, in: W. Kraus et al. [eds.]: XV Congress 
of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies. Munich, 2013 
[SCSt 64], Atlanta 2016, pp. 109-31). 

Meade’s work is divided into three chapters: Chapter 1: “Description of Sources” 
(pp. 1-26), Chapter 2: “Critical Text of Hexaplaric Readings with Apparatus and 
Notes” (pp. 27-400), Chapter 3: “Readings of Dubious Hexaplaric Significance” 
(pp. 401-42). A short “Bibliography” concludes the volume (pp. 443-53). 

Chapter | provides a brief description of sources. The list of Greek manuscripts 
(pp. 2-4) is divided into “Uncials,” “Minuscules,” and “Papyri.” Two majuscule 
manuscripts are confusingly categorized as minuscules (as already in Ziegler’s edi- 
tion): Ra 406, a palimpsest Catena manuscript from the 8th century (a new study of 
which is an obvious but labour-intensive desideratum), belonging to the C-group, and 
Ra 612, a Catena manuscript from the 7th/8th century, belonging to the c/-group. The 
Catena tradition is the main source for the remnants of the Hexapla, apart from the 
Syrohexapla. Besides Ra 406 as the oldest witness of the C-group, two witnesses 
of this group are of special importance, and both are new compared to Ziegler: 
Ra 3005, which has been already analyzed by the Hagedorns in their “Nachlese”, 
and Ra 788 as the newly discovered witness that is presented by Meade for the first 
time. A study of Ra 788 shows that it is definitely an important witness. For Job 22- 
42, however, Ra 788 provides almost no additional Hexaplaric material (with a few 
exceptions, e.g. the attestation to Aquila in Job 42:10c, cf. Meade, p. 387); in most 
cases, Ra 788 is accompanied by Ra 3005. In general, since Ra 788 is the ancestor 
of Ra 250, although it does not provide a new catena tradition for Iob, it has become 
the best witness of the C-group to date. Regarding other sources, some observations 
may be allowed. Concerning “Die Iob-Zitate in den Sacra Parallela des Iohannes 
Damascenus” (p. 7; why written in German?), the new edition by José Declerck and 
Tobias Thum should have been taken into account, and it might have been noted that 
the Sacra Parallela are no longer attributed to John Damascene, or at least that their 
attribution is debated. Regarding the Sahidic version of Job, Karlheinz Schiissler’s 
“Biblia Coptica” (Biblia Coptica. Die koptischen Bibeltexte, Wiesbaden 1995ff.) 
should have been consulted (8-9). 

The first chapter contains an explanation of the layout and structure of the new 
series (18—22), based on three sample entries: Job 24:22b; 22:14b, 22:24. As a rule, 
it is stated that the respective context of a Hexaplaric entry is given, but is enclosed 
in parentheses so that the wording relevant to the respective entry is immediately 
apparent; in the first example (Job 24:22b), however, the brackets in the case of 
the Hebrew text (“HT”) are incomplete. In the case of the first example, it is also 
difficult to understand the information given under the rubric “Attr”; it reads: 
o’] > 788' 643. Meade gives the explanation (20): “The first apparatus shows that 
LC (= 788’ 3005) |c! 5% 732 3006 | Svh |Pitra attest the lemma and attribution to 
Symmachus.” At first glance it is not clear which witnesses testify positively to 


PH Dritte Folge, 147 = MSU 18), Göttingen 1985; U. Hagedorn/D. Hagedorn: Die älteren grie- 
chischen Katenen zum Buch Hiob (PTS 40; 48; 53; 59), Berlin et al. 1994-2004; U. Hagedorn/ 
D. Hagedorn: Nachlese zu den Fragmenten der jiingeren griechischen Ubersetzer des Buches 
Hiob, in: Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse 10 (1991), 
377411. 
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the siglum o’. Full testimony should always be provided for the sake of simplicity: 
6’ 3005 110-137-138-147-476-25 1-255-256-258-260-395-474-30144-612-680-705- 
740-754-765 Syh Pitra] > 788’ 643. In the third example (Job 22:24), we have an 
asterisked addition in the Septuagint text. Here, the respective versions, which testify 
to asterisks, are quoted in extenso under the rubric “NonGr[eek]”. Cases where these 
complete citations sub asterisco are given in full include: Job 34:28-33 (pp. 217-19); 
Job 36:4b (pp. 233-35); Job 36:29-37:5a (pp. 251-54); passim. The reader now 
knows which witnesses have signs and where they appear. This information cannot 
be derived from Ziegler’s edition. 

Some further observations: The reader has to get used to the convention that the 
Göttingen edition of the Septuagint, as a main source, is simply referred to as “Edi- 
tion”, without specifying the editor by name (p. ix). Ziegler’s edition is even not 
mentioned among the “editions” (p. xii). It would have been more appropriate to 
name Joseph Ziegler at least once at the beginning in the body of the text and not only 
in the footnote (p. 1). Surprisingly, German terms are used throughout the volume, 
e.g. p. Xiii (“Latin abbreviations“): “s“ = “sive oder [sic!] sermo“. Likewise, 
table 1.1 (“Correlated sigla”, pp. 22-26), which has redundancies in comparison to 
the list of manuscripts and witnesses already given previously (pp. 2-10), and there- 
fore could have been combined with it, provides information partly in German, e.g. 
p. 2: “Moskau, Russ. Staatsarchiv für alte Dokumente,” p. 25: “Die syrischen Uber- 
setzungen,” passim. It seems that the author is constantly dependent on the work of 
Ziegler, and in particular on the work of the Hagedorns. 

Finally, some general inquiries may be addressed, concerning the Greek tradi- 
tion of the book of Job as a whole. The tradition of this book provides some special 
features (cf. the instructive overview on the “Hexaplaric Greek Translations“ by 
Meade in THB 1C, Leiden 2017, pp. 190-96): The Septuagint edition of Job is one- 
sixth shorter than the Hebrew text of the Masoretic tradition. In his letter to Africanus 
(cf. Ziegler, Iob, p. 81, see Meade, p. 398), Origen mentions that in many places, 
in comparison to the Hebrew, the “Old Greek“ Job was much shorter, and that he 
(Origen is using the Ist person plural here) collected the missing verses “with great 
effort“ .> Origen added the parts missing in Greek compared to Hebrew from Theo- 
dotion and marked these additions with an asterisk (see the fundamental study by 
PJ. Gentry: The Asterisked Materials in the Greek Job [SCSt 38], Atlanta 1995; and 
PJ. Gentry: The Asterisked Materials in the Greek Job and the Question of the Kaige 
Recension, in: Textus 19 [1998], 141-56). In his prologue to the translation of Job 
iuxta Hebraeos (dating to ca. 394 C.E.), Jerome attests that Origen added obeloi and 
asterisks to all the books of the Old Testament, which he either added or took from 
Theodotion and inserted into the old translation of the Septuagint.® It is, however, 


4 The manuscript Salamanca, Bibl. Univ., 32 (1-2-1) has the Rahlfs number 3014, not 
3004. The online-list of the Septuaginta-Unternehmen (state: December 2012) is unfortunately 
erroneous, as is Ziegler’s assignment as Ra 704 (Ziegler, Iob, p. 126). 

5 Origenes, Epistula ad Iulium Africanum (CPG 1494), ed. N. de Lange (SC 302), p. 530: 
TGAww te av nArsioté te doa Stà écov SAov tod THB map’ "Eßpaiorg èv Keita, rap’ Huiv 
dé oùyi Kai TOAAUKIG LEV ënn téooapa À Tpia, E00’ ÖTE dE Kai dEKATEOOOPU Kai ÉVVÉG 
kai &&. Kai ti pe det Katakéyeiv à peta nodoù Kapdtov dverEEdpeda, brEp TOD uù 
LavOdvetv Ans Tv Stapopav tov Tapa Tovôaiois Kai uïv Avrıypapov; 

6 Hieronymus, Prologus in libro lob, ed. Weber, R./Gryson, R. (eds.): Biblia sacra iuxta 
vulgatam versionem. Editionem quartam [...] praeparavit R. Gryson, Stuttgart 41994, p. 731: er 
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debatable to what extent Origen further modified the Greek text of Job: What are 
the features of the Origenic recension in the case of LXX Job? There are two major 
witnesses to Origen’s recension of Job: The Syrohexapla, and, most important, the 
slavishly close Latin translation of Job by Jerome, dating to ca. 387 C.E. and attested 
by the Vetus Latina mss. 132, 160-161 (cf. P.-M. Bogaert, in: RBen 122 [2012], 
48-99. 366-93). Ziegler describes Jerome’s work as follows: “Hieronymus hat aus- 
gezeichnete Arbeit geleistet. Nur ihm verdanken wir die getreueste Wiedergabe der 
hexaplarischen Rezension des Iob; dies ist das einzige Buch des AT, das wir voll- 
ständig in der hexaplarischen Fassung besitzen. Seine lat. Übersetzung übertrifft die 
Syrohexapla, die zwar am Rand zahlreiche hexaplarische Lesarten verzeichnet, aber 
im Text nur wenige hexaplarische Varianten bringt” (Ziegler, Iob, 39). Furthermore, 
the Armenian daughter version is an important witness to the O-group in Job. Ziegler 
has analyzed the characteristics in detail (lob, pp. 61-86). In the Hexaplaric tradi- 
tion, we encounter Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion. Surprisingly, however, the 
siglum o’ to identify the Origenic recension does not appear. 

A version of the Greek Job that is free of asterisked additions has not been pre- 
served in the Greek primary tradition.’ Only the Sahidic translation (almost com- 
pletely preserved; merely Job 39:10-40:11 is missing),* which according to Frank 
Feder (THB 1C, Leiden 2017, 209-11) was made in the 4th century C.E., attests to 
a short version. However, with regard to this short version, the question remains 
whether it is (1) either a version based on a pre-Hexaplaric Vorlage, (2) or a version 
based on a Hexaplaric Vorlage from which only the asterisked verses have been omit- 
ted. Scholars have argued for the former position, but some questions are unanswered. 
Ziegler drew attention to some basic problems (Iob, 44f.): For instance, Job 1:17 and 
Job 23:10 need to be explained. It looks as if the Sahidic translation is influenced 
by the Hexaplaric tradition. Meade deals with Job 23:10 (49f.), but does not address 
the Sahidic translation. The Sahidic testifies to a variant, which corresponds to the 
reading of the three Jewish revisors, but differs from the Septuagint (cf. Ziegler, 
Iob, 44f., and 316, in the apparatus). The short version is also otherwise attested: 
The Testament of Job used it, as Berndt Schaller has shown (Bib. 61 [1980], 377- 
406; cf. Ziegler, Iob, p. 36f.). Furthermore, remnants of the short version have been 
preserved in the Vetus Latina tradition, as attested by patristic quotations: cf., for 
instance, the quotation from Job 23:17-24:18 by Lucifer of Cagliari (Lucifer 
Calaritanus, De regibus apostaticis XI, ed. CSEL 14, p. 62, 1. 28 — p. 63, 1. 6; ed. 
CChr.SL 8, p. 159, 1. 59-68). Although Lucifer (+ 370) lived several generations 
after Origen, it is well-known that he had access to the pre-Hexaplaric tradition 
(cf. T. Kauhanen: Lucifer of Cagliari and the Text of 1-2 Kings [SBL.SCS 68], 
Atlanta 2018). 


omnia Veteris Instrumenti volumina Origenes obelis asteriscisque distinxerit, quos vel additos 
vel de Theodotione sumptos translationi antiquae inseruit. 

7 The only exception might be ms. Ra 857 (P. Oxyrhynchus 3522; as well as ms. Ra 854, 
not mentioned in Meade’s list of papyri), a small fragment of a Greek papyrus scroll from the 
first century C.E. (containing Job 42:11-12). This was not taken into account by Ziegler, 
because it became known only one year after the publication of his edition (ed. P.J. Parsons: 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri vol. 50, London 1983, pp. 1-3 with pl. 1). 

$ The Sahidic mss. of Job are, according to K. Schüssler et al. (eds.): Biblia Coptica. Die 
koptischen Bibeltexte, Wiesbaden 1995ff.: sa 27 (vol. 1.2, pp. 33-36); sa 30 (vol. 1.2, pp. 39- 
42); sa 111 (vol. 1.4, pp. 79-80); sa 117ex (vol. 1.4, p. 88); sa 193 (vol. 2.2, pp. 27-30); 
sa 194 (vol. 2.2, p. 31); sa 231 (vol. 2.2, p. 115). 
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The cardinal question concerning the Septuagint of Job is: What did the fifth col- 
umn of the Hexapla, the Hexaplaric recension of Origen, look like? In case of Job, 
the text of the fifth column of Origen’s Hexapla is mainly transmitted in form of 
the slavish and highly important Latin translation by Jerome. The question about the 
fifth column and its shape is essential, but Meade does not address it since it is beyond 
his scope. He does not distinguish between the old Septuagint translation of the book 
of Job, namely the “Old Greek“ or Vetus Graeca on the one hand, and the Hexa- 
plaric recension of Origen on the other. Instead, Meade constantly uses the Septua- 
gint text from Ziegler’s edition, called “LXX” or “E”, i.e. the “Ecclesiastical Text“ 
(in the case of the asterisked parts), without specifying the Hexaplaric recension, i.e. 
the text of the fifth column. The Gottingen edition by Ziegler, however, aims to create 
the oldest attainable text of the Septuagint translation of Job, while the asterisked 
verses are also printed. This means that Ziegler provides a mixed text, containing his 
reconstruction of the Old Greek (dating to 100 B.C.E.), but including also the second- 
ary verses that go back to Origen’s work (beginning of the 3rd century C.E.). Ziegler 
has been heavily criticized for his method by Albert Pietersma (JBL 104 [1985], 
305-11). 

Finally, a basic question about the new series, which relates less to Meade’s work 
and more to the basic concept of the new series: It is welcome that a large print 
format has been chosen. The layout is, however, not economic. The “Old Field“ 
had a two-column layout, which had a certain advantage of conciseness; the “New 
Field“ has extensive white space. This means that a more compact layout would 
have been desirable. In principle, the publisher should have prepared the typography 
more carefully, e.g. 16 n. 13: two font sizes are used; 26: the heading of the table 
is wrong. 

The edition presented by Meade is a generally useful collection of the currently 
known remnants of the Hexapla of Origen for the Book of Job. His work raises high 
hopes for what may come. We can only hope that the first part of Job (Job 1-21), 
presented in 2009 as a dissertation by Nancy Woods under the supervision of Peter 
J. Gentry, will be published soon. Some adjustments, especially to the layout, might 
be considered for future volumes. Every beginning is difficult, but the first step has 
been taken. It is definitely a great one. 


FELIX ALBRECHT 

Akademie der Wissenschaften 
Friedländer Weg 11 

D-37085 Göttingen 
Felix.Albrecht@uni-goettingen.de 


Anneli AEJMELAEUS / Drew LONGACRE / Natia MIROTADZE (ed.), From Scribal 
Error to Rewriting: How Ancient Texts Could and Could Not Be Changed 
(DSI 12); Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 2020; 409 pp.—ISBN 
978-3-525-52209-7. 


This volume offers a window into how textual criticism has developed over the 
past few decades. Today, the versions are no longer treated as mere collections of 
variants for correcting the Hebrew text towards a more “original” form, but they 
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are appreciated as literary works in themselves, and the character of each version is 
under continual investigation. The result is that the traditional lines between author, 
translator, redactor, and copyist are blurred, and this volume succeeds in blurring 
them even more. These papers were presented at a symposium in Tbilisi, Georgia from 
30 April-3 May, 2015, and they are organized under three subtitles: (1) Ancient 
Scribal and Editorial Practices; (2) Textual History of the Hebrew Bible; and (3) Writ- 
ing and Rewriting in Translation. 

The first section contains four articles. Anna Kharanauli’s, “Origen and Lucian in 
the Light of Ancient Editorial Techniques,” and Amneris Roselli, “Galen’s Practice 
of Textual Criticism,” locates the creation and transmission of the LXX within the 
context of Hellenistic philology. Kharanauli notes that the term Ékôoo1c refers to edi- 
tions with critical signs and marginal and interlinear annotations. They were intended 
for a scholarly, not popular, audience. Origen and Lucian borrowed this system for 
their editions. Roselli builds on Kharanauli’s argument by describing how Galen of 
Pergamon, physician and philosopher (2% c. CE), sought to produce a correct edition 
of the writings of Hippocrates. Like a modern textual critic, he searched for the most 
ancient copies, while criticizing his contemporaries for excessive emendations to the 
texts. Moreover, Galen articulated his principle for evaluating variant readings, what 
he called “the criterion of plausibility.” While we might not agree with this criterion, 
Galen’s story, as Roselli tells it, reveals that this ancient textual critic was asking the 
same questions that we ask today. 

Julio Trebolle takes up the well-known pursuit for Pre-Lucianic readings in his 
“Pre-Lucianic Readings of 3-4 Reigns in Marginal Notes of the Syrohexapla and in 
the Syriac Text of Jacob of Edessa,” an argument, he admits, might “sound strange” 
(p. 74). But the pre-Hexaplaric layer of the secondary versions (Old Latin, Armenian, 
Coptic and Ethiopic versions) can help to identify pre-Lucianic or Old Greek read- 
ings. He considers thirteen marginal readings in the Syrohexapla and shows that these 
readings in most cases are pre-Lucianic, which, in turn, demonstrates the importance 
of the secondary versions for readings earlier than MT. Kristin De Troyer’s contribu- 
tion, “The Scribe of the Marginal Notes of Manuscript 344 (Ra 344; BM v),” consid- 
ers the hexaplaric notes in Manuscript 344 for the Book of Joshua for insights “into 
how a scribe read a text and how he composed marginal notes” (p. 99). De Troyer 
presents twelve examples, including some very helpful photos that illustrate particular 
symbols, including a “squiggle,” that scribes employed to signal their readers infor- 
mation about the source of a reading. These notes were added by both the scribe of 
the manuscript and other hands. 

The section on the “Textual History of the Hebrew Bible” contains four articles. 
Peter J. Gentry and John D. Meade offer a study of the Masada Psalms fragment ‘a’ 
in “MasPs? and the Early History of the Hebrew Psalter.” They illustrate that the 
Aleppo Codex and MT are strongly related. Moreover, the stichometries between 
MasPs? and Sinaiticus and Vaticanus are even closer, illustrating that MasPs? reflects 
a tradition prior to the first century BCE and links “the text of Psalms of the Second 
Temple and the text of Psalms of the Masoretic text” (p. 140). In his article, “The 
Possible Revision of Hebrew Texts According to MT,” E. Tov asks if it is possible 
“to distinguish between an assumed approximation of a scroll towards MT and scribal 
correction in accord with the scroll’s Vorlage” (p. 154). Because the corrections of 
the Greek versions toward the MT are well known, it would seem logical that the 
same process occurred in Hebrew scrolls. But Tov demonstrates that this assumption 
“is not borne out by the evidence” (p. 160). 
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Anneli Aejmelaeus’s article, “Rewriting David and Goliath?” asks if the emerging 
field of “rewritten scripture” might explain the longer texts of the David and Goliath 
story in the MT better than the argument of two independent, alternative accounts. 
She borrows from Geza Vermes the notion of midrashic developments in the story, 
one of which is the motif of David as a shepherd boy that appears in 1 Sam 16:1-13 
and 2 Sam 7:8. This midrashic process also bridged the David story with the Torah: 
the enmity of the elder brothers in the Joseph story is replayed in Eliab’s reaction to 
David (1 Sam 17:28). Aejmelaeus’s solution offers a fascinating new avenue for an 
old textual problem. Drew Longacre takes a deep dive into the theory of textual 
criticism in “Multilinear Genealogical Networks: Expanding the Scope of Textual 
History.” He argues for more research into the genealogical relationship among all 
the interrelated texts to a biblical book to describe that book’s textual history. Genea- 
logical analysis “is the glue that binds together sometimes vastly different interrelated 
texts in complex networks of connections” (p. 188). To illustrate this ambitious enter- 
prise, he produces a complex diagram of the interrelated texts of Exodus that include 
the biblical versions, Qumran texts, Josephus and Eusebius of Cesarea among others. 

The third section, “Writing and Rewriting in Translation”, with seven articles, 
opens with Katja Kujanpää’s, “Adjusted to the Argument: Tracing Paul’s Motives for 
Modifying the Wording of Scriptural Quotations.” She attempts to go behind the 
Pauline modifications of a biblical quotation that serve his argument to uncover the 
Greek readings in Paul’s Bible. This fine article carefully confronts the complexities 
of research into biblical citations and concludes that Paul was ready “to actualise 
the quotation by adjusting its wording” (p. 218). Andrés Piquer Otero’s “Creative 
Philology and Glosses: Secondary Versions of Kingdoms and Lexical Accumulation 
or Mutation” presents “a proposed typology of long or composite readings oriented 
towards a textual historical analysis of the secondary versions of Kings” (p. 222). 
Cases presented from the Coptic versions and the Arabic text of Walton’s Polyglot 
illustrate how these versions offer important interpretations and reading traditions, and 
they witness to the cultures and eras from which they emerged. 

S. Peter Cowe continues this argumentation in “Scribe, Translator, Redactor: Writ- 
ing and Rewriting Scripture in the Armenian Versions of Esther, Judith, and Tobit.” 
He notes the relationship between textual criticism and an approach to the versions 
that appreciates the outlook of the community from which they emerged. Perhaps 
Crowe sets up too great an opposition between these two approaches to the versions, 
accusing text critics of “viewing later textual strata as encrustations that must be 
scraped away” (p. 238). Such an attitude has been set aside by textual critics for 
several years now (see, for example, P. Hugo and A. Schenker [ed.], Archaeology of 
the Books of Samuel: The Entangling of the Textual and Literary History [VTSup 132; 
Leiden 2010]). The two types of investigations have different goals and are not opposed 
to each other. But Crowe’s insightful article illustrates that the borders between bibli- 
cal translation and exegesis are not as distinct as we might imagine: “Thus, although 
we usually conceive of commentary as unilaterally dependent on text, in this case we 
observe the cyclical pattern by which its insights are ploughed back and reinscribed 
in text” (p. 243). His introduction of the term “intertextualization” is better than the 
more commonly used “harmonization” in textual criticism. He also illustrates exam- 
ples where theological concerns emerge in translation. Crow’s categories for handling 
a translation exemplify the proper approach to any biblical version today. 

Jean-Marie Auwers’s, “The Intermediate Version of the Book of Tobit in its 
Greek Dress” reviews the Greek versions of Tobit to show that the longer version, 
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Greek III, an intermediate version, should be studied in itself and not only in rela- 
tion to the other Greek versions. Natia Dundua continues this conversation in “What 
Can the Georgian Translation of the Book of Tobit Tell about G!?” A careful 
presentation of readings illustrates that the Georgian translation reflects the charac- 
ter of G™. Natia Mirotadze, in “The Old Georgian Version of the Book of Esther— 
All in One” demonstrates that the Old Georgian version is related to the Greek text 
and the Old Latin on the basis of readings that appear in the six apocryphal sections 
that do not appear in the Hebrew. There are two versions of Esther, and Mirotadze 
focuses on the younger of these two, discovering that this version is a conglomera- 
tion of the Greek versions and the Old Latin. It brings together incompatible mate- 
rial, resulting in a text that is sometimes incoherent. 

Magda Mtchedlidze considers the nature of a translated text in “A Translation, 
Paraphrase, or Metaphrasis? Regarding Euthymius the Hagiorite’s Versions of the 
Orations by Gregory the Theologian.” The translations of Gregory by Ephrem Mtsire 
and Euthymius are compared in order to describe Euthymius’s translations, which 
contain periphrases and exegesis, while, at the same time, communicating the ideas 
of the original. She asks how should such texts be characterized: free, expository, 
or dynamic translations? These questions are at the heart of the conversation when 
scholars want to describe the relationship between a translated text and its Vor- 
lage (translation, interpretation, commentary, midrash, rewritten, and so forth) and 
Mtchedlidze carefully delves into this problem. 

The final article, “Septuagint Text Types in the Georgian Translations,” by Anna 
Kharanauli, looks at how much the Old Greek translation was altered when it was 
translated into Georgian, which contains both pre- and post-Origenian readings. She 
concludes that the aim of the transmitters of the Greek Bible was not to correct the 
text but to “prepare an ekdosis [edition] in the Alexandrian style, consisting of the 
text and its variant readings on free spaces of the page” (p. 407-8), an argument that 
coordinates with her earlier article in this volume. 

This short review cannot do justice to this fine volume. While the data presented 
can be technical, each author provides a helpful introduction that guides the reader 
through the argument. The authors offer philosophical and theoretical insights on 
the theory of textual criticism, the nature of a translation and the reception history 
of classic texts. One comes away from this volume with a new appreciation of the 
transmission, interpretation and exegesis of the Georgian version. 


CRAIG E. MORRISON 
Pontifical Biblical Institute 
Rome, Italy 
Craigmorrison58@biblico.it 


Hans AUSLOOS / Bénédicte LEMMELUN (eds.), Die Theologie der Septuaginta / 
The Theology of the Septuagint; Handbuch zur Septuaginta, Band 5; 
Giitersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2020; 605 pp.—ISBN 978-3-579- 
08103-8 


This is the third volume to appear from the Handbuch zur Septuaginta/Handbook 
of the Septuagint, a projected eight volume series. Planning for the series began during 
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the work on the German translation project, which resulted in Septuaginta Deutsch: 
Das griechische Alte Testament in deutscher Übersetzung (eds. W. Kraus and M. Karrer, 
2009), as well as the accompanying Septuaginta Deutsch: Erläuterungen und Kom- 
mentare (eds. M. Karrer and W. Kraus, 2011). Though the third to appear, this repre- 
sents volume five in the series (Lxx.H1—Introduction to the Septuagint (2016); 
Lxx.H2—Textual History of the Septuagint; Lxx.H3—The Language of the Sep- 
tuagint (2016); Lxx.H4—The Historical Context of the Septuagint; Lxx.H6—Recep- 
tion History of the Septuagint). This multi-volume Handbook series sets out to give a 
comprehensive account of the state of current research on the Septuagint. The editor- 
ship aims to cover previous scholarship, but also raise critical questions challenging 
previous work and laying the groundwork for future studies. Ausloos, Lemmelijn, and 
the contributors have succeeded in those tasks, providing us with a trove of technical 
articles that specialists in the various LXX books will find useful. 

There are nine main sections, as well as a one-page preface to the Handbuch 
series and a roughly one-page preface to this volume. The backmatter includes: four 
pages of abbreviations; a forty-three-page index, and finally a three-page list and brief 
description of the eighteen contributors (who represent a globally diverse cast of 
LXX specialists). The nine main sections include 1. an introductory/methodological 
chapter, then eight central theological themes/questions: 2. “The one and only 
God and the human understanding of this ultimate reality,” 3. “The divine Law,” 
4. “The cult and the encounter with God,” 5. “Prophecy and its speaking about God,” 
6. “Humans in the presence of God,” 7. “Wisdom reflecting life in the presence of 
God,” 8. “People and covenant,” and finally, 9. “Reaching out for the promise of 
a future before God” (17). Each theme, then, is addressed by the individual authors, 
based on its treatment within the various component parts of the Septuagint. Thus, 
under the eight main sections are separate chapters covering the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, Wisdom literature, Historical books, and the Psalms. Some of those chap- 
ters then give a description of how that theme is treated book-by-book within the 
Septuagint. 

For example, A.-F. Loiseau’s chapter on the Prophets, in the section on “The one 
God,” includes sub-sections on Isaiah, Jeremiah, the 12, Ezekiel, and Daniel. She 
then discusses for each book the relationship to the targums, the divine titles, and the 
characteristics of God, as portrayed by the various translators. However, it is clear the 
contributors were given some flexibility in outline and presentation, as many of the 
chapters do not include such a straightforward analysis of the theme/question accord- 
ing to the component parts of the Septuagint. Cook, for instance, the lone contribu- 
tor for the sixth section, on “humans in the presence of God,” does not include clearly 
delineated sections discussing how the theme may appear in the various parts of the 
Septuagint (Pentateuch, Historical books, etc.). Rather, he covers several different 
issues (e.g., anthropology, ethics and righteousness, and death and finiteness), but 
almost the entirety of the discussion revolves around Job and Proverbs. 

Certainly, the content of certain parts of scripture account for some of the variation 
in layout. For example, E. Dafni’s contribution on “Die Prophetie und das Reden 
von Gott” (comprising the entire fifth section), mostly covers theological aspects 
highlighted by the various translators of the (latter) prophetic books, with a small 
section covering Moses and the Pentateuch at the beginning. Or, take for example, 
C. Eberhart’s contribution “Kult und die Begegnung mit dem einen Gott in der 
Septuaginta” (comprising the entire fourth section). Eberhart provides a helpful 
introduction, then a large section discussing important theological themes connected 
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to cult with comparisons in the Greek and Egyptian contexts. For example, he cov- 
ers the theology of temples and temple construction, the ark, sacrifice, purity, and 
the use of metaphor for cultic terms among the diaspora. But, it is no surprise in his 
final section covering these various themes within each section of the Septuagint 
that the largest sub-section covers the Pentateuch. 

The editors describe the logic of the blueprint for the main sections in the preface. 
Ausloos and Lemmelijn rightly begin their preface with a word of caution—that the 
current volume does not aim at providing “the” ultimate systematic and consistent 
theology of “the” Septuagint, since neither exist, as is discussed further in their intro- 
ductory article (17). However, they continue, “for the sake of workability, as well 
as in an attempt to cover the main theological issues in the Old Testament/Hebrew 
Bible,” the book centers its chapters around eight themes (17). In other words, the 
layout is an attempt at blending the book-by-book and thematic approaches to dis- 
cussing theology. For some LXX scholars, too much may be conceded here methodo- 
logically “for the sake of workability,” (viz. establishing the themes to be discussed, 
instead of letting them emerge from each translation unit organically). But it is, in 
my opinion, a worthwhile endeavor nonetheless and there is much to be gleaned from 
these pages. Further, some of the authors show more caution than others. For example, 
Dafni’s chapter includes ten sub-sections for separate prophetic books. Within each 
of those sub-sections, she then discusses various theological/ideological aspects stem- 
ming from those particular books (259-300). The perk of this layout, beyond having 
an organizational principle from which to work when preparing the volume, is that 
scholars interested in one of these eight themes can easily find the relevant discussion, 
while those specializing in particular books can also find their way to relevant analy- 
sis via the table of contents and indices. 

Ausloos and Lemmelijn are also well aware of the methodological tightrope they 
walk with this volume. In the introductory chapter they present a stellar discussion of 
the methodological issues inherent in the task of delineating theological/ideological 
components in the Septuagint. Their “Ten commandments guiding the study of the 
Septuagint’s theology” serves as a superb synopsis of their discussion and cautions 
(43-44). Given the methodological pitfalls of the task, they conclude that “it seems 
hardly possible to speak about ‘the’ theology of ‘the’ Septuagint. Rather, one should 
allow each Greek text to speak for itself independently and draw cautious conclusions 
only after a meticulous analysis of its translation and in comparison to the Hebrew 
text” (45). Many of the contributors echo similar methodological cautions in their 
respective introductory remarks. It seems clear that imposing the theological themes as 
a framework was a practical matter, a way to organize contributions. All of these cau- 
tionary injunctions does call to question the very title of the volume: Die Theologie 
der Septuaginta/The Theology of the Septuagint. While I understand the long history 
of similarly titled OT/NT theology volumes, we may be at a point now, as research on 
theology in the Septuagint ramps up, to move away from such misleading phrasing and 
its accompanying assumptions. For example, simply changing the preposition from 
“of” to “in” (Theologie in der Septuaginta/Theology in the Septuagint) would better 
reflect the content of the book and the evidence. Nevertheless, the volume is a great 
contribution to an exciting and growing sub-field within Septuagint studies. 


JOHN C. JOHNSON 
Indianapolis, IN, USA 
jJohnsonjohnc@ gmail.com 
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Christian EBERHART, Martin KARRER, Siegfried KREUZER, and Martin MEISER 
(eds.), Tempel, Lehrhaus, Synagoge. Orte jüdischen Lernens und Lebens. 
Festschrift für Wolfgang Kraus; Paderborn: Ferdinand Schöningh, 2020; 
492+XII pp.—ISBN: 978-3-506-70349-1. 


The articles of this volume center on the Synagogue(s) as places of Jewish learn- 
ing and living from biblical times up to the present. The comprehensive Festschrift has 
a clear center and at the same time reflects the wide range of scholarship and activities 
of Wolfgang Kraus: Professor of New Testament at the University in Saarbrücken/ 
Saarland, Septuagint scholar and (together with Martin Karrer) initiator of the Sep- 
tuaginta-Deutsch translation and research project, and leader of a project that docu- 
mented the (amazingly numerous) remains of the synagogues in Bavaria. 

The subject of the synagogue is therefore appropriately the focus of the volume. 
In his introductory and foundational essay, Siegfried KREUZER (“Entstehung und 
Funktion(en) der Synagoge—zum Stand der Diskussion”, 1-31) offers only an over- 
view of the history of research on the origins and function(s) of the synagogue, but 
he also gives a surway of the archaeological findings of synagogues in antiquity. 
Kreuzer rightly emphasizes that the interpretation of Neh 8 and Ezra 10 adopted since 
Vitringa (1669-1722) as evidence for synagogal assemblies in Israel during the Per- 
sian period remains uncertain (3), but fixed meeting places during the Babylonian 
exile can be assumed. The dense archaeological evidence of synagogues in Israel as 
early as the turn of the ages (8, overview, adopted from Rachel Hachlili) excludes a 
late date for the institution of the synagogue (e.g. only from the 2nd century onwards, 
as put forward by some authors in recent decades). The Greek Theodotos inscription 
from Jerusalem (to be dated before 70 CE) attests the existence of the synagogue as 
a building, its function as a teaching and social institution and the position of syna- 
gogue ruler (äpxiovvüywyoc; 12f.). Kreuzer views the synagogue as related to the 
temple in Jerusalem (even after 70 CE), finding evidence for this not least in the 
spatial orientation of the synagogue in Dura Europos (3rd cent. CE) and its program 
of images. 

This relationship to the temple is in fact the basic aspect of the synagogue from 
its earliest time onward, according to Manfred OEMING “The ‘extended arm’ of the 
Jerusalem temple (“Der ‘verlängerte Arm’ des Jerusalemer Tempels. Ein Beitrag zur 
Diskussion über die Ursprünge der Synagoge”; 35-55). Oeming interprets Baruch 1 
and— with some reservations—Sir 51:53 as evidence. Oeming joins Julius Well- 
hausen, who considered the synagogues as the successors of the “old Bamot” initiated 
by the Jerusalem temple for religious and teaching purposes (52). Christian EBERHART’S 
case study on the synagogue communities in ancient Rome (“Synagogengemeinden 
im antiken Rom. Eine Bestandsaufnahme”; 119-137) from the 2nd century BCE up 
to the 1st century CE rounds off the articles on the basic aspects of the synagogue. 
Eberhart summarizes the information about the (fourteen known) synagogues in Rome, 
which he sees as places of prayer and teaching, usually connected with a guest house 
as well as a library (122). The synagogues in Rome had their local specifics and had 
different language backgrounds (126f.); whether they were organized by a common 
board remains unclear, although it seems plausible (128). 

The breadth of the synagogue’s function as a place of prayer and learning can also 
be found in Philo of Alexandria, as the contributions by Gert STEYN (“Conse- 
quences of the Desecration and Destruction of Alexandrian Synagogues as Spaces 
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of Learning and Living. An orientation based on Philo’s Jn Flaccum and Legatio 
ad Gaium“ ; 57-77) and Eberhard Bons (“Philos Vorstellung vom Lehrer nach De 
posteritate Caini, 138-142.146-147”; 103-118) show from different perspectives. 
Karl-Wilhelm NIEBURR traces the far-reaching networks of Jews in Rome in the time of 
Nero (“Juden in Rom unter Nero. Intellektuelle Netzwerke, religiöse Praxis, geistige 
Horizonte”; 289-321). In Martin KARRER’s interpretation, the Aberkios epitaph also 
attests to this regional Judeo-Christian network. Aberkios is a Christian from Asia 
Minor at the end of the 2nd century, whose grave inscription Karrer presents and 
comments on in his contribution (“Die Aberkios-Inschrift, ein Zeugnis für christlich- 
jüdische Kontakte im 2. Jh.“ ; 373-398). 

While the contributions on the synagogue present the general background, the 
various essays on the Septuagint will be of special interest to readers of JSCS: Adrian 
SCHENKER (Die Kapitelle der Säulen Jachin und Boas: Gestalt und Funktion. Eine 
textgeschichtliche Untersuchung von 1 Kön 7:16-22 und 3 Kgt 7:4-9; 193-204) exam- 
ines the Hebrew and the Greek version of the description of the capitals of the columns 
in front of the temple. He understands the net or latticework with pomegranates made 
of gold, when moving in the wind, as an acoustic sign of the sacred presence of Yhwh 
in the temple (202, 204). Robert HIEBERT (“In Search of the Greek Translator of Gene- 
sis”; 159-178) as usual situates the translator of LXX Genesis in Alexandria during 
the 3rd century B.C., but he shows that some aspects of the translation indicate that 
the translator also knew life outside of a large city and even in the desert. 

Frank Ueberschaer, Burkhard Zapf and Heinz-Josef Fabry offer contributions on Ben 
Sira. UEBERSCHAER (““ ‘Ein Gesetz, das Mose uns geboten hat’—eine synagogale Lesung 
als Hintergrund für eine Übersetzung des griechischen Buches Jesus Sirach?”; 219-233) 
analyzes the use of the Pentateuch in Sirach. Several observations, especially the use 
of Deut 33:4 in Sir 24:23bc G, lead to the assumption that Greek Sirach had a synagogal 
Greek reading tradition in its ear (here 221). ZAPF („Gemeinsamkeiten und Unter- 
schiede im Bildungsideal des Jesus Sirach in der griechischen und syrischen Fassung 
von Sir 39,1-11“; 235-252) compares the different versions of the book of Sirach and 
emphasizes the interpretive character of the Greek version, particularly with respect to 
education. FABRY (“Was zu groß für dich ist, versuche nicht zu erforschen’ (Sir 3,21; 
GenR VIII,2[10a]“). Haben die rabbinischen Sirach-Zitate einen textkritischen Wert?” ; 
253-286) lists quite extensive parallels between the Hebrew Sirach and the rabbinical 
tradition and thus documents an astonishingly wide use of Sirach among the rabbis. 

The extensive rabbinical school system also is also featured in Martin VAHREN- 
HORST’s contribution (“Fast alle diirfen mitdiskutieren. Bemerkungen zur Lehrhaus- 
kultur in der rabbinischen Welt”; 341-356). He shows the literarily documented 
culture of discussion based on an analysis of a section in the Babylonian Talmud, 
Baba Mezia 59b, which is often portrayed as a small biblical theology (This article 
also offers a suitable introduction for beginners in Rabbinica). 

From the other contributions, which represent the broad area of interest of the hon- 
oree, only two can be mentioned here: Axel TOLLNER compiles “Bavarian voices on 
Christian-Jewish relations from around 1950” (“Bayerische Stimmen zum christlich- 
jüdischen Verhältnis aus den Jahren um 1950”; 423-436). Anna GRILL and Roland 
Marti (“Ein steiniger Weg: das Projekt ‘mnemo-syne’”; 437-450) report on a pro- 
ject for documenting all the material remains of synagogues and other buildings of 
the Jewish communities that were destroyed or damaged in 1938. As part of this 
important, but not yet completely realized, project various books in the “Synagogue 
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Memorial Volume” series have been published since 1999. Part 3 deals with Bavaria 
and occupies approximately 3,000 pages in 4 sub-volumes. Originally, ca. 250 build- 
ings were expected, in the end 1,300 were identified and documented. While the 
project was initiated by Meir Schwarz, Wolfgang Kraus, who comes from Bavaria, 
became a leading figure for its realization. 

In sum this Festschrift with its profound contributions (and excellently executed 
by the publisher) is a worthy tribute to the honoree as well as a stimulus for further 
investigation of the various topics centered around the synagogues as places for learn- 
ing and living. 


MATTHIAS MILLARD 

Kirchliche Hochschule Wuppertal/Bethel 
Detmold, Deutschland 
matthiasmillard@aol.com 


SHEPHERD, David et al. (eds.), Septuagint, Targum and Beyond. Comparing 
Aramaic and Greek Versions from Jewish Antiquity; Supplements to the 
Journal for the Study of Judaism 193; Leiden-Boston, MA: Brill, 2020; 
VII + 356 pp.—ISBN 978-90-0441671-0. 


Die Beiträge des vorliegenden Sammelbandes, deren Großteil während des Kon- 
gresses der IOSOT im September 2016 in Stellenbosch vorgetragen wurde, nehmen 
unterschiedliche Aspekte des Verhältnisses zwischen den älteren griechischen Bibel- 
tibersetzungen aus dem Traditionsbereich des vorchristlichen antiken Judentums und 
den Ubertragungen der hebräischen heiligen Schriften in den aramäischen Targumim 
in den Blick. In ihrer Einführung (1-10) bieten die Herausgeber einen kurzen Abriss 
der vergleichenden Untersuchung der beiden Textcorpora sowie Kurzdarstellungen 
des Inhalts sämtlicher Aufsätze. 

Der erste Buchteil enthält vergleichende Untersuchungen zu ausgewählten Abschnit- 
ten der beiden jüdischen Ubersetzungswerke. Während Johann Cook (13-36) in den 
aramäischen Übersetzungen der ersten beiden Kapitel des Buches Genesis ein deut- 
liches Bemühen um Abgrenzung vom zeitgenössischen Christentum (antitrinitari- 
sche Interpretationen von Gen 1,26f. in TPsJ z.St.) und um Eintragung weisheitlicher 
Motive (Akzentuierung der Perfektion des in Gen 1,1f. inaugurierten göttlichen 
Schöpfungwerkes in TFr und TCN z.St.) erblickt, lassen sich seines Erachtens in der 
griechischen Übersetzung der Schöpfungserzählungen keine belastbaren Hinweise auf 
eine intentionale Einschreibung platonischer Gedanken erkennen. 

Charles T.R. Hayward (37-57) gelangt anhand einer Gegenüberstellung der grie- 
chischen und aramäischen Versionen von Ex 12 zu dem Schluss, dass zwischen die- 
sen Versionen zwar weder literarische Bezüge noch strukturelle Gemeinsamkeiten 
zu erkennen seien, aber gerade in der Beschreibung des Pesachrituals ein gemeinsa- 
mes Interesse an Fragen der Gesetzesauslegung und -applikation deutlich werde: 
„The majority of agreements between LXX and Targum concern points of religious 
law” (53). Diesem gemeinsamen Interesse wiederum entspreche ein vergleichbarer 
kultureller Kontext bzw. »Sitz im Leben« der antiken Übersetzungen im gemein- 
schaftlichen und privaten Schriftstudium. 
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In Michaël N. van der Meers ausführlichem Beitrag (58-100) wird anhand der 
Erzählung vom Jordandurchzug in Jos 3f. aufgezeigt, dass ein wesentlicher Unter- 
schied zwischen der Septuagintatiberlieferung und den Targumim darin bestehe, dass 
erstere Übersetzung zumeist zielsprachlich orientiert sei, während letztere sich gene- 
rell an die Ausgangssprache anlehnten. Indes wiirden Entsprechungen zwischen dem 
Targum Jonathan und der—in der vierten Spalte der Hexapla erhaltenen—Rezension 
des judäischen Gelehrten Symmachus (z.B. Jos 3,16) auf eine Annäherung der Uber- 
setzungstraditionen im spätantiken Judentum hindeuten: „If one wants to find traces 
of influence of the Targumim and their rabbinic authors on Greek versions of Joshua 
(...), one should study the younger Greek translators“ (82). 

Eine gründliche textmorphologische Analyse von 1 Sam 1,1-5 führt Jeremy 
M. Hutton (101-128) zur Ablehnung der Annahme, die antiken Bibelübersetzer hätten 
sich in intentionaler Weise bestimmter Ubersetzungsstrategien und -techniken bedient. 
Vielmehr seinen sie zumeist einfach durch generelle ,,conventions of the target cul- 
ture’s literary »polysystem«“ (125) bzw. durch die sie umgebenden und auch ihr Über- 
setzungswerk prägenden allgemeinen gesellschaftlichen, kulturellen und religiösen Bedin- 
gungen und Anforderungen beeinflusst. Während Paul Sanders (129-140) anhand von 
LXX und TJon zu Jes 65,20 aufzeigt, wie ein von den antiken Übersetzern als inhalt- 
lich problematisch empfundener hebräischer Prophetentext mit den zeitgenössischen 
Vorstellungen von der Gerechtigkeit Gottes bzw. der als notwendig erachteten Dif- 
ferenz zwischen dem Geschick des Gerechten und des Sünders in Übereinstimmung 
gebracht wird, kommt Arie van der Kooij (141-156) bei seiner Durchmusterung der 
griechischen und aramäischen Übersetzungen von Jes 19,35 und 22,15-25 zu dem Ergeb- 
nis, dass beide (durchweg um aktualisierende Interpretation des hebräischen Bibeltextes 
bemühten) Versionen eine ähnliche Wortwahl, ähnliche Metaphern und ähnliche Fort- 
schreibungen der Prophetenworte aufwiesen: „The idea of a common approach or met- 
hod seems the most appropriate one“ (154). Jan Joosten (157-173) erwägt die Abhän- 
gigkeit des Targums Jonathan zur Hoseaschrift von deren griechischer Übersetzung. 
Anne Frangoise Loiseau (174-193) unterstreicht wiederum den maßgeblichen Einfluss 
sowohl der aramäischen Sprache als auch »proto-targumischer« Traditionen auf die 
griechische Übersetzung des Buchs der Sprüche (Proverbia). 

Der zweite Buchteil erweitert die Perspektive und befasst sich mit religiösen, kul- 
turellen und literarischen Kontexten der griechischen und der aramäischen Überset- 
zung hebräischer heiliger Schriften. James K. Aitken (197-227) betont in seinem pro- 
grammatischen Beitrag den beiderseits prägenden Einfluss des mehrsprachigen Umfelds 
auf die Autoren und Tradenten der griechischen und aramäischen Bibeltexte: „They 
were continuing alongside each other and probably even in the same location in Pales- 
tine“ (220f.). David J. Shepherd (228-248) diskutiert anhand der abschließenden Ant- 
wort Hiobs in Hi 42,6 das Verhältnis von Texten vom Toten Meer (4Q157 und 11Q10) 
zu den griechischen und aramäischen Versionen. Es lasse sich zumindest an dieser 
Stelle erkennen, dass die Gemeinsamkeiten zwischen den Qumrantexten und der Sep- 
tuaginta größer seien als die Ähnlichkeiten der Handschriftenfunde mit dem Hiobtar- 
gum. Auch Alun Morton Thomas (249-270) vergleicht zwei aramäische Leviticus- 
fragmente aus Qumran (4Q156) mit den griechischen und aramäischen Übersetzungen 
z.St. Die in den untersuchten Versen erkennbaren Ähnlichkeiten und Unterschiede 
ließen erkennen, dass die Qumranfragmente und der ältere griechische Text eher 
zielsprachlich orientiert seien (und darin der Peschitto entsprechen), während man 
die Targumim (insbesondere TPsJ und TCN) und auch Aquilas „buchstäbliche“ 
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Überarbeitung einer griechischen Toraübersetzung als tendenziell ausgangssprachlich 
ausgerichtet bezeichnen müsse. 

Christian Stadel (271-288) weist anhand einer Reihe von inhaltlichen Entspre- 
chungen im samaritanischen Targum und in der Septuaginta zum Pentateuch nach, 
dass von einer grundsätzlichen Vielgestaltigkeit nicht nur im Hinblick auf die samari- 
tanische Handschriftentiberlieferung, sondern auch im Hinblick auf die ihr zu Grunde 
liegenden Traditionen auszugehen sei: “Some renderings preserved in Samaritan Tar- 
gum manuscripts were inspired by a Greek translation resembling the Septuagint” 
(284). In Shifra Sznols Beitrag (289-316) geht es um spätantike und frühmittelalter- 
liche judeo-griechische Bibeliibersetzungen als Zeugnisse jiidischen Lebens unter 
hellenistisch-byzantinischer Herrschaft. Diese Ubersetzungen seien nicht nur von Rezen- 
sionen der Septuaginta beeinflusst, sondern auch von Traditionen aus dem Bereich 
des rabbinischen Judentums wie Targumim und Kommentare zu hebräischen heiligen 
Schriften. Im letzten Beitrag des materialreichen Bandes weist Eveline van Staalduine- 
Sulman (317-338) darauf hin, dass die Leerstellen in der frühchristlichen Erzählgestalt 
des frommen Juden Simeon, der in der lukanischen Vorgeschichte im Jesuskind den 
verheiBenen Messias erkennt (Lk 2,25f. 34; 3,30) in der kirchlichen Auslegungs- 
tradition dadurch gefiillt wurden, dass sie ihn in apologetischer Abzweckung mit der 
Entstehung der Septuaginta und des Targums Jonathan in Beziehung setzten. Beigege- 
ben sind Register der antiken Quellen (339-349) und modernen Autoren (350-356). 

Die allesamt lesenswerten Beiträge des instruktiven Sammelbandes bieten einer- 
seits einen hilfreichen Einblick in den aktuellen Stand der Erforschung des komplexen 
Verhältnisses zwischen den frühen Texttraditionen, Ubersetzungen und Versionen der 
hebräischen Bibel. Andererseits machen die beteiligten Autoren gerade aufgrund ihrer 
durchweg quellenfundierten Analysen und abwägenden Interpretationen in deutlicher 
Weise auf die Notwendigkeit einer weiteren religionsgeschichtlichen und philologi- 
schen Erforschung dieses umfangreichen Textkorpus aufmerksam. 
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